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Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 





—a modern method of financing—suited to 
your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 


ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 





terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 





Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
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Second in a Series 


Of What Well-Managed Mills 
Are Doing to Get the Best 


Results in Weaving 





Gide Fits ho Guivoasdh Frodiuhton 


Use Specialists 
On Important Jobs 


In these days of 


RGN) Highly Efficient Automatic Looms 
ATi9 


N} And 2 or 3 Shifts of Help 


There must be a better and more intimate supervision of help than 
was possible under the rule of an overseer and one or two second 
hands. It is not enough for the overseer to get into the picture 
when trouble develops. It is a First Essential today to 


Prevent Trouble Before It Starts 


There should be a Supervisor of Loomfixing who knows his job 
thoroughly and is able to instruct his help. He should have time 
to check looms and watch the work to make sure that each 
mechanism on every loom is correctly set. He should know that 
repairs are properly made and with the least possible loss of 


weaving time. THIS IS A ONE MAN JOB. 


In our next ad in this series we will go into more details of how 
efficient mills are now organizing their loomfixing. 


A story on organization and supervision of oilers and greases— 
most important with high speed looms—will follow. 


These are days of organization 
and specialization. You need 


them in your weave rooms. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
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rs ORE yarn in a burry—but keep the quality ages and operate at higher speeds, thus upping 
M up!” That’s the cry today. For help in your output. 
meeting their customers’ demands, experienced Texaco Spindura Oils are always uniform in 
operators everywhere rely on effective spindle quality and meet the lubrication standards of all 
lubrication—Texaco Spindura. leading spindle manufacturers. For better yarn 

Texaco Spindura Oils resist oxidation, thick- in greater quantity, spin with Spindura. 

ening and atomization. This means less spindle For Texaco Products and Lubrication Engi- 
vibration, less hunting and lagging, fewer ends neering Service, call the nearest of the more than 
down. Consequently, the yarn has more uniform 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, 
tension and twist and so is smoother, finer in or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
quality. Frames can carry heavier, firmer pack- Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


alia Viele: se < ee, as — oF 
TUNE IN THE TEXACO STA THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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ONE MAN GANGS & 


50% FASTER .. . that's the speed increase wherever 
Ezy-Apart has taken over the job of removing spinning 
frame cylinders. This compact, easy to operate machine 
can be used to separate any section in as little as thirty 
minutes. It takes the brakes off your workers’ hands, and 
the strain off their muscles and nerves. Furthermore, it 
enables you to salvage up to 60°% more cylinder heads— 
for EZY-APART not only does the job easily, it does it 
SAFELY. Hydraulic force, applied at two points exactly 
opposite and to a large area of the rim, provides an even 
pressure up to 24,000 pounds when necessary. Investigate 
the time, money, and materials savings made possible by 
Ezy-Apart ... and see what happens to what you thought 
were fixed costs! Write for complete information today. 


sum EZY-APART sersaoes 

















Equipped with three 
heads, 7”, 8”, and 9 
or 10”. All heads 
bored 11/2” with in- 
terchangeable bush- 
ings to fit 1°, 11", 
1%,”, and 1%” 


orbors. 







COLUMBIA SUPPLY COMPANY 


REPRESENTED IN NEW ENGLAND STATES BY AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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COLUMBIAPaLHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD e PITTSBURGH 13, PA, 


CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON °¢ ST.LOUIS ¢ PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK ¢ CINCINNATI *® CLEVEI AND 
PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE ¢« 8AN FRANCISCO 
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Continvous Stripper 






































Cleaning Units tar reauce 


meps, specks, and other impurities... and 
prevent them from spoiling good yarn and 
cloth... and do it without added cost 








Although it is something to be hoped for, the complete 
elimination of all neps and other impurities in the processing 
of quality yarn, is not possible at present. But great progress 
is being made and three distinct pieces of Saco-Lowell equip- 
ment are available which reduce these foreign particles to a 
very minimum and substantially improve the production of 
quality yarn and fine cloth. 

The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the 

first point of attack against these minute particles. Here 

the great bulk of fine peppery leat and dirt is removed. 

The next point of attack is at the card. Here, by using a 

“combat team” composed of the Continuous Stripper and 

the Waste Control Screen, it is possible to keep the cylin- 

der wire in such an active condition that there is a definite 
reduction in the amount of nep, leaf and other impurities 

in the web, 

An effective means of estimating the amount of impurities 
that are now "getting by” is to make a nep and leaf count 

on ten square inches of cloth. Should you find this count 
too high, our engineers may be able to make some 
helpful recommendations. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS sosrTon, MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 
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RunRite Plastic Sheaves are being advertised 
to you for the first time ... after six years 
of actual plant performance testing . . . after 
almost two million sheaves have been placed 
in service, many of them having the full six 
years of constant use and still operating per- 
fectly. 


Today, right in your own plant, that old 
sheave wear and down-time problem can be 
cured by installing RunRite Plastic Sheaves 
bushed with trouble free, long life, self- 
lubricating oil impregnated bearings. And 





—IS PROOF OF 
SURE SAVINGS 
FOR YOU... 


with RunRite Plastic Sheaves there's ne 
dusting, no oil dripping, and they’re much 
easier on your straps. 


Whether a change-over for you means om 
or a thousand looms, you can do it the eco- 
nomical way by changing over gradually. 
The important thing—start now changing 
over to RunRite Plastic Sheaves. 


Let one of our representatives give you th« 
complete story of this revolutionary 
for an old problem. Completely illustrated 
literature will be furnished upon request. 


cure 





REPRESENTATIVES 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Phone 6194, Lawrence, Mass. @ 
Watson & Desmond Co., 118\/2 Fourth St., W., Phone 3-6154, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Henry H. Hersey, 44 Norwood Place, Phone 
Harris Mfg. Co., 443 Stenewall St., Phone Main 2543, Atlanta, Ga. 


2239, Greenville, 8. C. 























:  * WORLD'S LARGEST 


Designers & Builders 
of 


Complete 
Warp Preparatory 





Equipment 


for 


© Cotton 
® Nylon 
® Acetate 


© Spun Rayon 





® Rayon 





COCKER 


MACHINE Tale FOUNDRY 





COMPANY 


L é AEs 2 pee GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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‘crisy is the word 








for a winter’s morning 





And .:: for that quality “handkerchief finish” you get with Syton. In light cottons, voil, . 
and lawns ... and in rayons ... a low concentration of Monsanto's unique finishing agent, 


Syton, provides that smooth, dry, crisp, silk-like finish that is recognized for quality. 


In addition... 
... the Syton treatment improves body and fullness and still leaves the fabric supple. 
By increasing the interfacial friction between fibers, Syton also arrests slippage in 
the fabric structure, increases seam strength of rayon, nylon, silk and glass fabric. 
In larger concentrations Syton will provide a quality, delustered appearance, with- 


out greying the material. 


Easy to use... 


Syton is a highly modified silica dispersion in water. As fabrics are dipped into 
the Syton solution the tiny fibrils penetrate the fibers leaving a continuous deposit. 
No special equipment is required for the treatment, and no heat. Syton is com- 


patible with other finishing agents, dyestuffs and resins. 





Complete technical data on Syton, samples and assistance in getting the 


SY] (} N treatment started in your operation, may be arranged for by addressing: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Everett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


The “Textile 


‘SERVING A INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO ‘iikcoeaiacies 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
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BETTER SLIVER 


ENDS UP 


Consistently Medley Precision Drawing has 
proven in many Progressive Mills that it will pro- 
duce drawing sliver superior to and with a lower 
variation than any other make of drawing. 


Our permanent staff of Mechanical and Tex- 
tile Engineers can help you improve your meth- 
ods and processes of Drawing, Roving, Spinning 
and every other operation of textile importance. 


MEDLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
400 32nd Street, Columbus, Georgia 


GASTONIA ROLLER FLYER & SPINDLE COMPANY 
Linwood Ave. & Second Street, Gastonia, N. C. 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 
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A Superior Replacement 
for Sulfated Castor Oil 


IT IS AVAILABLE 
Textile Oil #522 represents a skillfully refined and 
deodorized dyeing and finishing oil in many ways 
superior to old-fashioned sulfated castor oil. Its non- 
tackiness permits its use not only for dyeing, but also 
for the finishing of cottons, rayons, mixtures, etc. 





No odor « No diseoloration « No tackiness 


PENETRANTS « DYE ASSISTANTS 
SCOURING COMPOUNDS * WOOL AND WORSTED OILS 
SOFTENERS ¢« FINISHES *« SULFONATED OILS « TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
Main Office: 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


80 FEDERAL STREET FACTORY & LABORATORIES 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. BOONTON, N. J. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





| am interested in Textile Oil 522 : 


[-] Send complete information 
("] Send sample for mill trial 
(_] Have technical representative call 





E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
BOONTON NEW JERSEY 


— TESTED 
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Mr I’m borrowing from my daughter, but “super” 


seems to be the word. 


Ever since I started out as a loom man 34 years ago, 
I’ve had a notion that someday looms would be improved to 
where they wouldn’t always be giving trouble. Now if I’m 
any judge, those new Hunt Spreaders solve the problem in 


a “super” way ... really put some backbone into a loom. 





Just today I visited a weave room where Hunt Spreaders 
have been put on a gang of old looms. Well sir, you’ve never 
seen old looms run so fast and so smooth. I asked their 
fixer what he thought of the Spreaders. He said they were 


a dream . . . simple and foolproof with no unessential nuts, 


bolts or parts to give trouble. He said he hadn’t had a 


breakdown of bearings, loom-sides, crank shafts, camshafts 


or stop-motion brackets since the Spreaders had been put on, 


GPREADERS 





and that those looms were turning out more cloth with fewer 


“seconds” than ever before. 


You can bet I’m seeing the boss tomorrow about Hunt 
Spreaders for our looms. I believe the idea of increasing 
production and lowering costs with Hunt Spreaders will sound 


“super” to him. And if you’d like to know more, I'd suggest 


you write the Hunt Spreader people today. 





THE HUNT SPREADER INSTALLATION INCLUDES: 


(A) Two extra crank shaft bearings which materially reduce 


Spreaders. 


Hunt Equipment is Manufactured and Distributed by 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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destructive vibration in all parts of the loom. (B) Channel 
cast beam which braces the loom sides conjoint! to form a 
rigid assembly at portion of loom where strain is most severe. 
(C) Vertical stands which tie the cam shaft and crank shaft 
together making improper meshing of gears impossible. 
(D) Improved, adjustable stop-motion supports which stay 
tight. (E) Sturdily built and easily oiled, these two extra cam 
shaft bearings eliminate “whip” set up by picking motion. 


Costs go down and profits go up when you install Hunt 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 








Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 











ESTABLISHED 184C 
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PATTERN FOR PROE BRIGHTER PRINTS... 
TO WITHSTAND 


VELVAMIN 


ng and softening 
for all fabrics has 
affect on shade 
ess of direct 


and the 
to wash- 


J for 
res 


D PRODUCTS COMPANY 
st * New Jersey 
rers of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


yinern Representative: DYER S. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, North Carolina 
jE. t. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. 1. 
\ CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16) R. 1. 


Cenodian Selling Agents: Berkeley Prapuct Canodo, itd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada e« Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Company, 82 Wall St.. New York City 


New England Representatives 
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Makes Hard 
Dangerous Job Easy, 


Fast, Safe and 
Pays for Itself in 


Less Than One Year 


A Cleveland Tramrail installation in the Jig 
Dyeing Department of a large mill has re- 
duced a hard job fraught with danger to a 
simple, easy, safe task, and has cut the man- 
hours for conveying and lifting rolls in and 
| out of the jigs to one-quarter of that formerly 
required. The installation has fully paid for 
itself in less than one year. 


Rolls of cloth are taken directly from the 












GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


Boon nae 
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Sel) DYEING JIGS IN 
i} °4 NORMAL TIME 
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23 dyeing jigs in operation 24 hours a day served by Cleveland Tramrail 
system. The motor-driven carrier with electric hoist picks up the rolls in 
storage, delivers them to the jigs and sets them in place. 


storage section to the Dyeing Department 
without rehandling. A transfer bridge gives 
complete coverage of the roll storage and 
interlocks with the two tracks serving the 
dyeing jigs. 

Thus one man can handle rolls from storage 
to jigs without assistance and the former 
danger of hernias, mashed fingers, toes, and 
more severe injuries is eliminated. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


1775 EAST 283x0 St. WICKLIFFE. ONTO. 
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MANUFACTURERS— 
DISTRIBUTORS— 
SELLING AGENTS— 


ATTENTION! 


Financing production and distribution with 
maximum efficiency, and at a minimum of 
risk, is best accomplished through the 
financial and credit checking services of a 


ST icelaleMmaclacelalil: Melaclellb4ehilelaP 


Increased sales volume without increased 
fixed invested capital, accelerates turnover 


and should yield greater profits. 


Write today for details. 


Johu P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORS 


370 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Check Credits Cash Sales Absorb Credit losses 
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“Right! And besides that emergency stop, give us 10 to 1 
speed range on the motor and hold speed close. The 
torque characteristic of our calender requires that the 
motor have high overload capacity at low speeds with- 
out overheating. And because of operating conditions, 
we want sparkless commutation too!” 











B-b-u-t-t... “No buts” said Mr. Rubber Mill Man, ‘“‘that’s “In A Nutshell, you and the control engineers must design 


exactly what we need. You see, we're experimenting a calender drive system that'll give us higher and lower 
with new materials on our rolls, and since we can't calender speeds, closer speed regulation and sudden 
pre-determine best roll speeds for them, we must have emergency stopping — all three!’ Well, we set up 
a drive that'll give us complete range of speeds, and at meetings between the control and motor designers to 
the same time, complete protection for our workers”. plan a coordinated design that would meet the needs. 











An Automatic Speed Control incorporating both our m-g Remember That 14” Stop? After the system went in, we 
set and ‘“‘Regulex’’ exciter was designed to hold selected stopped the rolls first at 18” . . . easy. Then at 14”... 
speed within close limits. And, after a careful analysis at 12”... at 9”! And we probably would have stopped 
of required load characteristics, we designed a 400 hp ‘em even shorter but for possible danger of too sudden 
d-c motor of low inertia for quick stopping . . . and stops to the calender gear system. And commutation? 
which also provided speed range from 25 to 250 rpm. After 6 months, the operators say it’s perfect. 4 so4g 





Moral: Every time Allis-Chalmers discovers new 
ways of solving special motor problems, like 
this one, it also learns how to build better stand- 
ard motors for you! Watch for these new and 
better motors from A-C, ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 
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Years ago, when American Industry was still in 
its infancy, The Wm. Powell Company adopted 
a definite, farsighted policy . . . to concentrate on 
making valves only—valves of every design, for 
every service in every branch of industry. 


That is why, today, Powell can supply valves to 
meet every known flow control requirement in 
your plant. And, if you have any flow control 
problems, Powell Engineers will gladly help you 
solve them. 


When writing for catalogs, kindly specify whether 
you are chiefly interested in Bronze, Iron, Steel 
or Corrosion-Resistant Valves. 





Fig. 241 
Fig. 1708 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Fig. 560 


Fig. 241—125-pound Iron Body 
Bronze Mounted Globe Valve. Has 
flanged ends, outside screw rising 
stem, bolted flanged yoke and re- 
grindable, renewable bronze seat and 
disc. Also available in Ali tron. 


Fig. 1708—200-pound Bronze Giobe 
Valve with screwed ends, union bon- 
net, renewable stainiess steel seat 
and regrindable, renewable, wear- 
resisting ‘‘Powellium’’ nickel-bronze 
disc. 
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Fig. 1793 


Fig. 150—150-pound Bronze Globe 
Valve with screwed ends, union bon- 
net and renewable composition disc. 


Fig. 560—200-pound Bronze Re- 
grinding Horizontal Swing Check 
Valve. Screwed ends, screwed-on cap 
and regrindable, renewable bronze 
disc. 


Fig. 1793—125-pound fron Body 
Bronze Mounted Gate Valve with 
flanged ends, outside screw rising 
stem, bolted flanged yoke, bronze 
seat rings and taper wedge solid disc. 
Also available in All Iron. 
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\Designed for DISTINCTION fF 











CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION creces ST. 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta 
New Orleans « Jersey City + Seattle « Houston 
Indianapolis « Los Angeles * Oakland « Dallas 
Minneapolis « Jacksonville * Columbus « Fort 
Worth «+ Tampa + Detroit + Cincinnati + Des 
Moines « Oklahoma City + Greenville + Portland 
St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis + Kansas 
City +« Bogalusa *« Milwaukee + Chattanooga 
Weslaco *« New Haven « Appleton «+ Hickory 

Greensboro + Sumter 
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Also by the makers of Accotex Aprons 


... THE ACCOTEX COT 


Created by the same specialized research and technical skill that produced Acco- 
tex Aprons, this synthetic cot is popular with mill men. Here are eight important 
reasons why Armstrong’s Accotex Cots are now serving more spindles than any 


other synthetic roll covering: 


7 LONG SERVICE — Accotex SOLVENT RESISTANCE — 6 QUICK ASSEMBLY—Acco- 
* Cots are tough. And they " Accotex Cots are not af- 
can be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. eerie by oil, water, dyes, or 7 REDUCED LAPPING—Acco.- 
2 GOOD DRAFTING—Acco- Seine Svante. * tex Cots have little affinity 
‘or . eee 
sical eaitliaeaaen 5, SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 
3 REDUCED EYEBROWING— “ —Accotex Cots have no § 
* Resistance to slicking mini- seams—can't break open in , 
mizes eyebrowing. service to shorten normal life. plastic and resist flattening. 
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tex Cots are ready glued. 


for. textile fibers. 


GOOD START-UP—Acco- 


tex Cots are non-thermo- 














with these uniformly wearing aprons 











You reduce maintenance, avoid shutdowns Moreover, the special seamless construction of | 
and production losses caused by premature wear- Accotex Aprons—with a sturdy cord interliner | 
ing or scuffing of individual aprons when you sandwiched between two thick layers of syn- ‘ | 
run on Armstrong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons. thetic rubber—provides added assurance that | | 

Once set up on your spinning and roving they will not tear, break open, or stretch. 
frames, Accotex Aprons give you better fiber Get all the facts on Armstrong’s uniformly 
control plus uniformly good service over a uni- wearing Accotex Aprons. Find out how they can | 
formly long period of time. That’s because the help you spin higher quality yarn and increase | 
tough synthetic rubber composition is exactly poundage. Ask your Armstrong representative 
alike in every apron. Scientific formulation and for samples, prices, and additional information. 
laboratory-controlled manufacture ' eliminate Or write today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
variations which, in natural products, may cause pany, Textile Products Department, 
uneven wear or premature failure. 3609 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 

| 
Hh Sas | ) 
a Exclusive Armstrong Construction 


Gives You Extra Advantages 


Diagram of Accotex Apron at left shows how heavy, seamless 
layers of non-oxidizing, highly oil-resistant synthetic rubber 
enclose a sturdy, non-stretch cork interliner. This special Arm- 
strong construction not only helps prevent stretching or tearing 
of Accotex Aprons, but also offers these other big operating 
advantages: 
LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in service for more than four years 
i show little sign of wear. 

a CLEAN-RUNNING: Accotex Aprons do not crack or scuff. 
Thus they assure cleaner-running work and less waste. mo 
REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons are not affected by tem- <<<?” 
perature or humidity. They perform with a minimum of lapping, — . 
GOOD FRICTION: The efficient ‘‘grip'’ of Accotex Aprons 
keeps slippage at'a minimum. 





THICK LAYERS | 
OF RUBBER 





ARMSTRONG’S ACCCTEX APRONS 


ye om om 0 me > Ge on ° CORK COTS 
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Chactoring Service 
Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Strengthens your cash position 


Relieves you of credit losses 





mS 55 MADISON BAVENUESOe NEW = YORK 
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SLEEVE BEARING SLIDE RULE 


a Soe 











For the Engineer 


A Handy Sleeve Bearing Slide 

Rule that enables you to deter- 

mine at a glance if your bearings 

are standard stock sizes. Write, 

on your business letterhead, for 
one. It’s FREE. 


JOHNSON 


SLEEVE BEARING 
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530 S$. MILL STREET - 


Stock Size 


ronze Bearings 


@ The trend among leading manufacturers is toward 
standardization. They have found, particularly with 
Sleeve Type Bearings, that it saves considerable 
time and money .. . simplifies ordering . . . provides 
excellent replacement service. 


In Sleeve Type Bearings the easiest way to standardize 
is to specify Johnson Bronze G P. From our list of over 
850 stock sizes it is possible to secure your entire 
requirements, machine finished, ready for immediate 
installation. Oil grooves, slots or holes are easily, 
quickly and economically added. 

Why not compare your needs with our stock list? See 
for yourself the excellent service we offer on standard 
size bearings. Every Johnson G P Bearing is cast in the 
best general purpose bronze alloy available, machined 
to precise tolerances, entirely free from all defects of 
any nature. Write for our general catalogue TODAY. 


BRONZE 


HEADQUARTERS 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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CAN BRING A BRIGHTER DAY! 


ODAY’S' stormy economic conditions — 

marked by severe shortages of supplies, 
manpower and machinery — can’t and won’t con- 
tinue indefinitely. Yet even when the present situ- 
ation eases, when it is once more a buyers’ 
rather than a sellers’ market, all signs point to 
the fact that the cotton industry will face strong 
competition from other materials. 


In preparation for this coming battle for mar- 
kets, Rayco engineers and technicians, through 


research and careful laboratory control, are 
opening up new end uses for cotton by-product 
fibers. Further progress will be measured largely 
by the efforts of the cotton mills in guarding 
against contamination of these fibers by proper 
handling and shipping practices. 


The success of this improvement program will 
mean a stabilized, permanent market for cotton 
by-product fibers, better profits —a brighter day 
for us all. 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MANUFACTURING COMPANY & AFFILIATES 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Plants and Sales Offices 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 





New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Covington, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





COTTON 
FIBERS 
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SANDOZ 


This stunning hostess gown of ro- 
maine crepe, gilded with imported 
Swiss lace, invites compliments to the 
girl...and to Tula for the artful design, 
to Shields for the fabric, and to the 
finisher — Cliffside Dyeing Corp. — 
for the clear, true color. 

As with so many of the fabrics 
‘arrying the brands most familiar to 
shoppers everywhere — from negligees 
to upholstery, from socks to carpets 
—credit for the color can be shared 
by Sandoz, supplier of unimpeachable 
colors and chemicals. 


Up-to-the-minute in its = 
of fashion’s exactitude... faithful to 
high technical standards which are 
continually being raised in its own 
laboratories...Sandoz offers the textile 
industry the most in color. 

For example, Visco Milling Scarlet 
GFL, a brilliant new scarlet, has un- 
usual fastness to washing, either direct 
or after-treated with formaldehyde 
and acetic acid. It is stable to urea 
formaldehyde finishes without effect 
on light fastness. And it has excep- 
tional fastness to fulling when used 


PRESENTS We Colee ahiwemer of the mira 


BY TULA 


on rayon waste for blending in woolen 
fabrics. . 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes eee 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres...be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
located in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Charlotte, Toronto, 
where stocks in wide range are carried. 
Other branches are in Chicago, 
Paterson and Providence. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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See our Catalog in TEXTI. FWORLD YEARBOOK 








THIS IS NO. 59 OF A SERIES ON 


leesons 
SETTING THE MOST FROM WIND 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 












ATTACHING BUNCH BUILDER 
THREAD GUIDES 
(No. 90 Winding Machine) 


A new Thread Guide Screw 
(SC-7941) has been developed to 
eliminate the danger of the screw 
loosening and allowing the Thread 
Guide to get out of adjustment. 

The body of this screw is made a 
very close fit for the slot of the 
Thread Guide, so that there can be 
no “‘play’’ of the Guide. The screw 
is threaded so that it is a snug fit in 
the hole of the Thread Guide Arm. 

Both screws used with the Bunch 
Builder Thread Guide are provided 
with a lock washer placed under the 
head of each screw, and the outer 
screw has a tight-fitting nut with a 
lock washer under it. (The inner 
screw does not have a nut.) 








R. E.MOATON 











Fig.1 Attaching Bunch Builder Thread Guide 


w 


HOW TO FIGURE SPINDLE 
SPEED ON PRECISION 
WINDING MACHINE 


Even though you don’t have a 
speed indicator, you can still deter- 
mine the spindle speed on a pre- 
cision winding machine, easily and 
with reasonable accuracy, by using 
a watch and your finger. 

Place the finger at some point 
where a reciprocating part will 
touch it lightly at the end of each 
stroke. Count the number of strokes 
per minute, multiply by twice the 
number of winds being used, and 
you will have a figure approximately 
equal to the spindle speed. 





Fig. 2 Figuring spindle speed without use of speed indicator. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. September 1946 


23 6.2 “THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


UNIVER WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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... by adding HOUGHTO-WAX to 


your sizing kettle! This size-builder meets a demand for better fibre 
lay, smoother warps and easier weaving. Add it to your regular size mixture 
(about 3 pounds per 100 pounds of starch) and note the improvement. Size 
Check-up tests we have made for mills showed superior warp strength. 
smoother warps and no loss of elasticity when HOUGHTO-WAX was added to 
the size formula. And results indicated less starch needed—animportant item 
today. With HOUGHTO-SIZE softener and HOUGHTO-WAX you'll have asiz- 
ing combination that can't be beat. Write E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 


HoucuTo Wax 
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or Charlotte, for full data and costs on 




















To Ysers of Rayon 
Yarn and Staple 


The trend in the Textile Industry 
is toward a 


VERTICAL 
SUPPLY STRUCTURE 


Following This Natural Trend .. . 
Do you wish to be assured of your own 
steady Source of Supply? 





We are now in position to 
Design, Construct and Start 


FILAMENT RAYON PLANTS 
—STAPLE FIBER PLANTS 


within 18 months... 








We have installed more Rayon and Staple 
Fiber Plants than any Rayon Producer 
or any other Organization in the World. 


OSCAR KOWOKN & CO., LTD. 


501 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Planned maintenance and care- 
ful attention to lubrication 
have paid big dividends to this 
mill over a period of many 
years. The Gulf Lubrication 
Engineer in the picture (left) is 
checking loom lubrication. 


Proper lubrication smooths 
the way to greater yardage, 
lower maintenance costs — 





it pays to have a Gulf Lubrication Engineer “‘in the picture” 


HE efficiency of textile machine lubrication 
has a direct bearing on yardage produced and 
on costs for maintenance and power. That’s why 
a majority of leading mills keep a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Engineer “in the picture’ and follow his 
helpful advice on their lubrication problems. 
Gulf Lubrication Engineers recommend the 
proper application of the right oils and greases 


for every moving part—then co-operate closely 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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with mill operating and maintenance men to keep 
lubrication on a sound scientific basis the year 


round. Result: less machine down time, greater 





yardage, and lower power and maintenance costs. 





Make sure you are getting the advantages of all 
recent developments in lubricants and applica- 
tion methods. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 


Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication En- 
gineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Beston - New York » Philadelphia » Pittsburgh *» Atiente 
New Orleans - Houston * Louisville - Telede 
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“THROUGH THE MILL’ 


DDING SPICE to conversation or 
A writing are those picturesque 
phrases that conjure up a graphic 
image. 

None draws a more vivid pic- 
ture of competency than “through 
the mill”. 

Though it may have originated 
in some other trade, it is aptly ap- 
plied to men who have painstak- 
ingly learned the ways and means 
of producing and distributing cot- 
ton textiles. 

We, and the mills which we 
represent, have indeed been 
“through the mill”’. 

We have seen and experienced 
a gamut of changing conditions 
in raw materials, in processes and 


production, in personnel rela- 


tions, in methods of distribution, 
in credits and finance. Together 
we have met supply and demand 
at every point in the economic 
cycle. 

Yet we have always remem- 
bered that blind adherence to past 
principles may lead up dangerous 
alleys. For which reason, we con- 
stantly refresh ourselves on every 
phase of our often intricate, al- 
ways interesting business. And 
keep watch that new conditions 
are anticipated. 

Perhaps your future plans call 
for the services of selling agents 
who are old in experience and 
young in vision; who have not 
only been “through the mill”’, but 


who see what lies beyond the gate. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ad 


SAN FRANCISCO ® 


ATLANTA 
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TIME TESTED, NOW EVEN BETTER 


his Van Vlaanderen Tubing Machine has done excellent work through the war years. 
ow it has been improved to process up to 250 yards a minute and to take larger 


iameter rolls on tubes. 


peration of the machine is through mechanical controls within easy reach of the 
operator. Cloth speed is constant and measuring is accurate and dependable. Ball bear- 
ings are used throughout. Motor and |-3 variable speed drive. Lubricated parts are 


sealed in oil. 


Write for descriptive leaflet 
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No Trade Names to Benilder You... 


Just the Name “Nooker’ to Remember 


You can find the names of all Hooker Prod- 
ucts in a good chemical dictionary. ‘That is, 
all except the most recent products of our Re- 
search Laboratories. A better place to find 
them is in the Hooker Products List, which 
contains nearly one hundred Hooker Products, 
their main chemical and physical characteris- 
ae tics, suggested uses and shipping information. 
sate But whether vou want dye intermediates, mor- 








Chemical Formula; Molecular Weight 


dants, catalysts, solvents or other chemicals you 
use, you don’t have to try to remember a num- 
ber of synthetic words—just think of Hooker. 

A few of the Hooker Chemicals popular in the 
textile field are listed below. All are of the uni- 
form high quality that insures smooth, uninter- 
rupted operations. For further information on 
any of these or the other Hooker Textile Chem- 
icals, drop usa line on your business letterhead. 


howe vate ark ei HOOKER SPECIFICATIONS SUGGESTED USES 








‘ i ea oa le cae Clear, colorless to pale yellow , : 
poy gma Distillation Range ........ 95% of distillate, within Manufacture of chemical inter- 
MA3COC1; 78.5 5° C including 51°C mediates and dyes. 









Antimony Trichloride, Antimony Trichloride ...... 


Anhydrous SbCl;; 228.1 


Iron and Arsenic ........ eet 


a a) gt ae 


ret Bee Tae 99% Min. Catalyst in organic synthesis; 


1% Max. mordant in textile printing. Mois- 
0% ture and fireproofing textiles. 









Benzal Chloride Clear, yellow liquid. 


SS LS ee 


200 to 235° C _— Dyestuff intermediate 



































C.H.Cle > 147 


Freezing Point.............. 
Boiling Range 6° including... . . 


ee) a ee ee 


5 23 AL ° ° Oo s ’ 
eaters Specific Gravity 15.5°/15.5°C........ 1.279 + .005 
eee Gray crystalline solid. 
NH-C,H;ClIOCHs: 157.5 Melting RR. sts 5 bark wg £ aoe win eee 79°C Min. Dye intermediate. 
I i Sa cs rae Relatively clear 
Metanitrobenzoy! Yellow to brown liquid, partially crystallized | 
Chloride : . *P ies. ° Manufacture of dyes. 
NO.C-HiCOCI: 185.5 5. een eat Le 28 to 31 C 
Monochlorbenzene Clear, colorless liquid. Dyestuff intermediate, prepara- 
CeHsCl; 112.5 Distillation Range . _ 131.3 to 132.3°C _ tion of sulfur black, brown dyes. 
f Clear, colorless liquid. Manufacture of pyrocatechin, dye 
Orthodichiorbensene _-10 to -22°C intermediate, other synthetic or- 


179°C ganic chemicals. Degreasing wool. 


















NS ee” > ee eee 1% Max. 
Sodium Sulfhydrate Fe..5ppm Max. NaSO,NaHCO;...... 1% Max. Desulfurizing rayon; calico print- 
| NaSH; 56.1 NaS...1to 2% Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb..1 ppm Max. _ ing; in sulfur dye baths. 
: Water of crystallization................. 28 to 26% 
ee ss PFN . .60 to 62% 
Fe 2 9: ‘Teese, Ser . 8 ppm. Max. Desulfurizing rayon; calico print- 
Sodium Sulfide NaCl. sees tere erecee. , 1.5% Max. ing: in sulfur dve baths. 
NaS; 78.1 Other Na Salts........ .2.0% Max. ’ 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... .1 ppm. Max. 


Water of crystallization 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 









. 36.5 to 34.5% 





2139 
14 FORTY _SEVENTH | ST.. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. C H . M ; C A ." 
New York, N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 
Caustic Soda Chlorine Muriatic Acid Paradichlorbenzene 
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LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


the name leading mills choose 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company, like research, manufacture and detailed inspec- 


many other top-ranking cotton mills, uses tion results in uniform high quality. 


Lawrence Calfskins for spinning-frame Lawrence Calfskins for your aprons assure 
aprons, to assure the finest in spinning re- — you the excellent performance and longer- 
sults. More mills insist on Lawrence Calf- lasting resilience that have always character- 


skins than any other brand. Experience has ized the Lawrence brand. A. C. Lawrence 


taught them, first, that perfect Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 





drafting comes from the natural manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna 





surface of calfskin... second, that Calf for rollcoverings. Represented 


by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, 5S. C. 






Lawrence experience in product 
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IN USE TODAY 


WE, 





On over 400 cotton and rayon slashers throughout the United 
States and Canada, superior warps are being delivered to the weave 
room because of the Brown Moist-O-Graph Slasher Control System. 


The Moist-O-Graph increases slasher and weave room produc- 
tion. It cuts down broken ends because warps are never too dry. 
It eliminates mildew because warps are never too wef. 


Consider the number of looms in your mill serviced by one slasher, 
and you will see the multiplying economies over 400 slashers are now 
giving with the Brown Moist-O-Graph. Write for catalog. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
A division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


4492 Wayne Avenue Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Offices in all principal cities 
Toronto, Canada London, England 
Stockholm, Sweden Amsterdam, Holland 


BROWN 











American Enka Corporation 
Ashland Corporation 
Associated Textiles of Canada 
Beaumont Mfg. Company 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates 
Bibb Mfg. Company 
Brookside Mills 

Callaway Mills 

Canadian Celanese 

Classe Ribbon Works, Inc. 
Consolidated Textiles, Ltd. 
Continental Mills 
Courtaulds, Ltd. 

Drayton Mills 

Esmond Mills 

Graniteville Co. 

Henderson Cotton Mills 
Millville Mfg. Company 
North American Rayon Corp. 
Pacific Mills 

Pepperell Mfg. Company 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Seminole Mills 

Springs Cotten Mills 
Swift Mfg. Company 
West Point Mfg. Company 
York Mfg. Company 


Partial List of Users 
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Here's Amco Humidification and Cooling 


o 











Card Room 
Chart: Tempera- 
ture holds 
around 85° and 
relative humidity 
at 50%. 


pO 









(A 


Weave Room @ 
Chart: Tempera- 
ture and relative 
| ; # humidity almost 
wy z Me coincide at 80. 


-_ 
wa 








Soon 














> 
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in Modern, insulative glass AMCO fan units for con- 


= 


(a 


i. ; (A <p 
Spinning Room 7 
Chart: Tempera- £¥ 







bricks pave the way to trolling air intake are > " 
interior beat and moisture easily installed without ture 85° and rel- 
control. AMCO fan-pow- sacrifice of interior ma- ative humidity at 





ered air intakes alternate chine set-up. Atomizers are 
with automatically con- self-cleaning, cutting main- 
trolled vents. tenance costs to the bone. 


52%. 


e 





— that the reduction of excessive temperature and 


the holding of humidity at correct levels are essential FEATURES OF AMCO 
to efficient production and worker health and comfort, HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING : 
Marion Manufacturing Company took action — had an ® Reduces excessive temperature and 


holds relative humidity at point best 
suited to fibre and process. 


departments provide a graphic record of the ideal conditions : aoa in high friction 


AMCO Evaporative Cooling System installed—and got 
accountable results. The three charts from separate plant 


maintained by the AMCO system. e Assures evener yarn counts and 


No rambling duct lines are necessary with AMCO. increases breaking strength. 


e Gradually increases regain for 


Relative humidity is precisely maintained by introduci 
ital Y Giverr as cB: good roving and consequent better 


atomized water spray, and the frictional heat of high speed spinning. 
machines is absorbed by evaporation of the moisture in { © Drafting of fibres smoother and 
conjunction with carefully controlled air-flow. more compact. 


An AMCO engineer will be glad to show you how, with * Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


this system, you can modernize your plant simply and eco- 
nomically to get greater speed and output that pays profits © Easier to install — minimum disrup- 
in these competitive times. : tion. 

¢ High flexibility to meet changing 


room conditions. 
M ¢ Minimum maintenance. 
C ¢ Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes 


your present humidification system. 


HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING ¢ Increases worker comfort. 


¢ No cumbersome ducts to require 
cleaning and obstruct light. 








AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. ArritiATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. I. * BOSTON « ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 
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Shuttle Spring Rubbers 


For Draper Shuttles 


Are Back Again 





They are ready once more to 











carry on their pre-war job of 


Reducing Shuttle Spring Breakage 
Absorbing Shock at the Transfer 
Keeping the Bobbin Pointing True 


The cost of these rubbers is six cents each. For the present 
they will be furnished. in New Shuttles only when specitied. 


Their use reduces your annual cost of shuttles and shuttle parts. 


These Spring Rubbers are not a ‘Post-War’ product. They 
are a Pre-War product that has come back to give you the 
Service you have Missed since they Became a War Casualty. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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WORTH REMEMBERING!... 
CRANE Supplies all Piping Materials 








FLANGED 
KITTINGS 





It’s well worth remembering and using now—the 
service that simplifies aH your piping jobs from plan 
to installation. And the one that assures uniform 
dependability in every part of piping systems. 

For example, on this compressor installation, look what 
it means to have the Crane line for your partner: 








—All valves and fittings, pipe, accessories, 
and fabricated piping units are specified 
from a single source. 

—QOne order to your Crane Branch or 
Wholesaler gets them all. 

—Undivided responsibility for materials 
speeds the job. Crane quality through- 
out guards against untimely breakdowns 
of piping, and excessive upkeep. 


In brass, iron, and steel equipment, Crane gives you 
the world’s most complete selection. There’s no limit 
on your taking advantage of this Crane service. Think 
it over—now! CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
All Industrial Areas. 

















(Right) GREATER ADAPTABILITY 
for more services— Crane Stand- 
ard Iron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves. Improved body design 
reduces weight yet increases 
strength. Straight-through ports 
assure streamlimed flow. All 
TTL parts developed to give depend- 
“ ITTINGS able, durable service. For steam 
pressures up to 125 pounds; 200 
pounds cold. Patterns for every 
need.SeeCraneCatalog, page101. 





EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE + PLUMBING — | , | 
HEATING -PuMPS so sis‘ J — 

Pee | ee FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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LILY - Ol 


Sinclair Liry WHITE OIL, properly 
selected for the specific service,aids 
in reduction of power cost. 





Veihe som 
a i 


Correct lubrication assures mini- 
mum friction, long bolster life, and 
low power consumption in continu- 
Ous operation. 


Liry Wuite Olts are highly fin- 
ished spindle oils. They possess sta- 
bility characteristics to resist deterioration. Viscosity does not increase 
in use. Bolsters are free from deposits. 


These oils are made from selected crudes. Tough film strength and high 
lubricity are built into the oil through special refinement. 


Lity WHITE OILs are made in viscosities to suit all package loads and 


spindle speeds. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY. 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. WN. Y. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT REDUCES GLARE 





WITH BLUE RIDGE 20506. AKLO GLASS 













GET THESE THREE 
“ADVANTAGES OF 


Fiosted NKLO 








ap BOSS: 





“2 


How to provide abundant natural Coyne without glare for its 
machine-shop workers was the problem confronting Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft in its East Hartford plant. 


So the shop was glazed throughout with Blue Ridge Frosted 
AKLO Glass. The results are indicated in the above photograph, 
which was taken with the camera pointed directly toward the win- 
dows. Note the even spread of natural daylight over the work 


surfaces. 


Thousands of plants in the United States and Canada, ranging 
from textile mills to high-precision machine shops like the one 
illustrated; utilize Frosted AKLO to reduce sun she and heat. 
Its soothing, blue-green color transmits soft, restful illumination 
and the frosting eliminates eye-fatiguing light-and-dark contrast 
areas. It not only screens out glare, but also effectively bars en- 
trance of radiant sun heat. Workers are more comfortable on 
their jobs...spoilage is reduced...and the load on air-conditioning 
equipment is materially lightened. 


Frosted AKLO Glass is manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass 
Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn., and sold by Libbey-Owens:Ford’s 
glass distributors. If you have a sun glare-and-heat problem, ask 
your nearest L:O-F District Office for a Radiometer Demonstra- 
tion of AKLO’S effectiveness. Blue Ridge Sales Division, Libbey: 
Owens: Ford Glass Company, 9596 Nichelas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing - Glare-Reducing * Figured and Wire Glass 








ty 














REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 
end employe fatigue. 





RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 
fortable on their jobs. 


XK 


RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 
or painting of glass. 
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BE SURE 
IT'S Rutale- 
FOR HIGH 
EFFICIENCY 


ON 


SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES 














Tannate flat belt short center drives assure 
correct belt tension at all times—regard- 
less of load, centers or unusual conditions: 
proper tension is automatically main- 
tained. This means longer service life for 
your equipment as it is relaxed between 
peak loads. 


The Tannate leather belt has not only a 
very high coefficient of friction but also a 
great pliability that helps keep machines 
running at top speeds. 





Tannate leather belting is treated to re- 
sist moistures, oil and weak acids. It has 
unusually high tensile strength which con- 
tributes toward increased service life and 
reduced maintenance expense . . . and 
lower end cost for your belting. 

With Tannate flat belt short center 
drives, center distance adjustments can 


be made while the drive is running: pro- 
duction goes on smoothly without 


interruption. 


Established 1702 


J. E.RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


RHOADS 
(A 


WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 
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This cutaway section of 





The load is distributed 


a Hyatt Roller Bearing 
shows the rollers which 
roll within the confines of 
special alloy steel races. 


This is a typical Hyatt 
solid, special steel roller 
removed from the bear- 
ing. 


evenly over the length of 
the roller assuring max- 
imum load-carrying ca- 





Hyatt Roller Bearings reduce fric- 
tion in countless machines and 
equipment... in mills and factories 


.-- on farms... oil fields... rail- 


ways ... highways and skyways. 


Hyatts, for more than half a cen- 


tury, have been helping things run 


pacity. 





smoother and longer. 

Hyatt engineers will gladly an- 
swer your bearing questions and 
depend upon it... the right aa 
swers. Hyatt Bearings Division — 
General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT 
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CEGLIN is for Sete 


INCREASES 
TENSILE STRENGTH... 











CEGLIN finished fabrics are 
stronger fabrics because CEGLIN 
reinforces each thread. It is so 
firmly anchored to each fiber that 
it is fast even to kier boiling. 
CEGLIN stabilizes shrinkage and 
stretching...increases resistance 
to slippage, distortion and , 
abrasion. CEGLIN can be : rater & 
applied before boil off...during il 
mercerization ... before or 

after dyeing...or as a final finish. 
It does not require curing nor 
ageing at high temperatures. 











How CEGLIN 


increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabric: 


@ PROVIDES A FINISH OF 
DISTINGUISHED CHARACTER. 

@ Stands up under laundering. 

@ Adds tensile strength. | 

@ Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 

@ Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 

For additional information write for @ MAKES POSSIBLE A WIDE RANGE FROM 


technical booklet giving complete 
directions on uses and application SOFTNESS TO CRISPNESS. 


of Ceglin. 








@ Improves resistance to abrasion. 
@® Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. 





Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 





. "BO ‘18.1 8 1) 32ie 
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Department Benefits when Carding is Uniform 





Reclothe your Cards with 


TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 





TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Expertly applied and properly operated Tufferized Card 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 

and Silk Cards « Napper Clothing will produce the fine even web free from ‘‘nibs’’ so 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 

trickles, Emery Fillets. Top necessary for efficient spinning and weaving. 


Flats Recovered and extra 

sets loaned at all Plants. 

Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- If t that di i hy : acne 

dies: fone 4 ts 20 tnches you suspec ar uneven carding is hampering your spinning 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
| Rewired at Southern Plant 
| e Midgley Patented, and 


room and weave room have a Howard representative in- 


Howard’s Special Hand spect your card clothing. He will detect and report the 
Stripping Cards e Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles cause and make suitable recommendations. 























HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sovthern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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Colonia 


“INVENTION OF THE COTTON GIN” 






@ While visiting a plantation, Eli Whitney 
saw the difficulty that seed separation presented 
to the cotton grower and began working on 
the problem. It is said that Whitney got his 
idea for the Gin when he saw a cat try to pull 
a chicken through the bars of the coop but 
only get his claws full of feathers. From this 
simple beginning came the machine that started 


the industrial revolution. 


l Weavers.. 


UIQ 
\\\ \\ 








Today — the Staley laboratories work con- 
stantly to meet the changing requirements for 
Textile Starches. Making it possible to select 
the proper starch for any sizing formula from 
Staley’s complete line of thick and thin boil- 
ing Corn Starches. Strict chemical control 
throughout the processing assures consistent, 
dependable performance from each and every 
shipment. Staley’s prompt service and com- 
plete cooperation — proved in more than a 
quarter of a century in serving the nation s 
textile mills —is available to you. Staley’s 
can recommend the correct starch for all your 


Sizing requirements. 





Number Eleven in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


‘ 


In 1794, Eli Whitney invented the Cotton Gin— 


one of the greatest developments in textile history. 


TALEY 





ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1946; A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, I 





DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 


Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 
serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 
ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 


AldricH Machink 


Greenwood, WorkS South Caroline 
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ON JOBS THAT ARE TOO TOUGH FOR OTHER INSULATING MATERIALS... 


7G FOAMGLAS insulates permanent ty 





Pp Foamglas is not affected by moisture, blocks are light in weight, easy to handle, but 
vapor, vermin, or the fumes of most still rigid, strong and durable. PC Foamglas 
acids. It is fireproof, waterproof. It does not stays where it is laid. It does not creep, slip, pack 
swell, rot, flake, warp or check. Thus, factors that down or powder. 
cause many roof insulation failures do not cause In all sorts of plants all over the country, 
Foamglas to lose its original insulating value. wherever conditions are really tough, PC Foam- 
PC Foameglas licks tough insulating problems glas does an efficient job. It helps to maintain 
on roofs, in walls and floors. The big, oblong temperature levels, to minimize condensation. 


KAS PR 







Here you see PC Foaméglas being laid in hot pitch over a layer of roofing felt. Later the specified 
built-up roofing will be applied and finished with a gravel surface. The PC Foamélas cant strips 
can be seen along the parapet wall at the right. 

Architect: E. Brielmaier & Sons Co., 735 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 







SES 


Rae Sr 


oe 2 ee eee 





You will find a lot of worthwhile in- 
formation on the use of PC Foamélas 
insulation for specific purposes in 
our authoritative, illustrated book- 
lets. Send in the convenient coupon 
for your selection of free copies. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. 
Room 182, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 








ee ah —— AS AS NS 7 
| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 182, 632 Duquesne Way | 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| Please send me, without obligation, your 
free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas 
Insulation for: 
Makeshift wooden cant strips have long been a source of roofing trouble. Now you can get | Roofs Walls Floors........ | 
cant strips made of PC Foaméglas. You need not fear that they will check, swell, shrink or rot. | 
| EE ice ee eae ee | 
, Ualy"oog, on Tey me | 
PC FOAMGLAS Fung INSULATION 7 City -<- State....... | 
WOR BD 0. ag a ha a 
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The Latest Revised 
Textile Mill Reports 


on the entire Industry, are all in the 


New 81st Year Davison's Textile Blue Book 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, Rayon, Nylon and other 
Synthetics, Knit Goods, Hosiery, Cordage, Yarns, Dyers, 
Finishers and Printers are all reported in detail. 





“An authority in textiles 
for over eighty years” 


Deluxe office edition .. . $8.25 
Handy size (not shown) . $5.75 


Salesmen's edition .... $4.50 


f.0.b. Ridgewood 


The large edition in your office—the 
salesmen's size for your men on the 
road, will easily return their small 
cost! 


Thumb indexes for instant reference 
to any section. Entirely reset in new 
easy-to-read type! 


For buying — for selling — for reference for mail 
campaigns, in these active textile days—you need 
this latest revision of the entire trade. Heavy orders 
will soon exhaust our enlarged edition. Order today! 


The 81st Year Blue Book Edition is new with over 
eight thousand revised mill reports—new informa- 
tion on some twenty-four thousand dealers and firms 
in allied lines—new in up-to-date information on 
markets you can sell with profit—new in giving 
thousands of sources where you can buy with 
savings. 


SPECIAL COTTON INFORMATION 






Raw Cotton Firms 


Carefully revised reports give firm names and style— 
broker, merchant, buyer, shipper, export or domestic—capi- 
tal, partners or officers, kinds and number of bales of cotton 
handled, main and branch offices. Covers U. S. A., Canada 
and foreign countries and is nearly all personally checked for 
accuracy. 


Every Spinner : 


In the United States and Canada is reported—date estab- 
lished, capital, officials’ names, machinery operated, hands 
employed, kind and number of yarns made, cotton buyers’ . 
names. . 


All mills using Cotton (U. S. A. and Canada) 


Many weavers, knitters and other mills spin their own yarns 
and buy large quantities of cotton. These are carefully re- 
with number of spindles operated. From the style of 


cloth made, it's easy to know the kind of cotton to offer. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at 


RIDGEWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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In Sheave Clearly, it’s the sides 
of a V-Belt that do all 


Ns the gripping on the pul- 
NN ley and get all the wear [\\ 
SS against the sheave- & 


Suis Baer meee roove wall. That’s why 
: onger life for the sides 
means longer life for 
the belt! 






















of a V-Belt that 


Gets Al! the WEAR - 


Thats Why the 


CONCAVE SIDE 
is IMPORTANT!" 














Every man who works around V-Belt driven machines *Even MORE important NOW 
knows from experience that it is nearly always the sidewall \ is, Rayon Cord and Other Stronger Tension Members 


of a V-Belt that wears out first. 


There is a rfectl atu ; Now that Gates Specialized Research has re- 
Se see wey See sulted in V-Belts having much stronger tension 


out starts with the sidewall— it i 
ly bie i: a eke members—tension members of Rayon Cords and 
Flexible Steel Cables, among others—the sidewall 


It is the sidewall of a V-Belt that h 
? ne ae ee the P ulley of the belt is often called upon to transmit to 





alg” ; ; 
and drive it. It’s the sidewall that transmits to the pulley the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, with 
all the power the pulley ever receives. No other part of the heavier loading on the sidewall, the life-prolong- 
belt gets anything like the actual wear the sidewall gets. ing Concave Side is more important today than 
Is it any wonder the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the ever before: 

part that wears out first? Clearly, then, prolonging the life How Straight Sided V-Belt 

of the sidewall is the one thing needed to prolong the life of Straight Sided Bulges When Bending Around 

the belt! V-Belt Its Pulley 


The simple diagrams on the right show clearly why the 


ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Con- 











cave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. You can actually feel the bulging of a straight-sided 
: ; V-Belt by holding the sides between your finger 
That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are thumb and then bending the be!t. Naturally, this bulging 


giving you so much longer service than any straight sided produces excsssive wear slong the middie of the cidewall 
. . arrow 
V-Belts can possibly give. eae he 
Showing How Concave Side of 
Gates V-Belt Straightens to 
Gates V-Belt with Make Perfect Fit in Sheave 


Pat dc G When Belt Is Bendi 
THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY atented Concave Groove When Belt Is Bending 


wg DENVER, U. S. A. Fi. 2f ‘. 
\ World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 
i ocmanniall 


No Bulging against the sides of the sheave groove 
means that sidewall wear is evenly distributed over the 
full width of the sidewall—and that means much longer 
life for the belt! 

















gseceegmes IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 3! 2%0tet.¢ 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 





Abbott Knitting Cone Winders run 


well, and give an excellent cone. 


Labor costs are only one-third com- 
pared to stationary spindle winders, 
due to travelling spindle method 


combined with automatic operation. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representative . . . . . +. «. .«. « « bk. S&S LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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TRANSMISSIONEER... 
WHOS HE? 


He’s a craduate of a 
Dodge factory course, 


qualified by intensive training and a broad practical 


st answers to prob- 
experience to give you the late 


o _ rer— 
lems in efficient mechanical transmission of pow 


in your plant or as applied to your product. xr 





The Transmissioneer is backed by a broad line of Dodge bear- 
ings, sheaves, pulleys, clutches and other drive components. 
He is qualified by training and experience to select elements 
which make the right drive for the job. 

Typical of the engineering advancement which marks 
Dodge products is the new Taperlock sheave, which has the 
simplest, surest mechanism ever devised for fastening wheels 
to shafts. For information about Taperlock—and other new 
developments in the mechanical transmission of power, call 
the Transmissioneer — your local Dodge distributor. Most 
power drive requirements can be supplied direct from the 
distributor’s stock. 

Look in the classified telephone directory under “Power 
Transmission Equipment” for your Transmissioneer’s name 





‘To obtain his diploma every Transmissioneer must pass an 
intensive course of training at the Dodge factory. Lectures, 
and number. Call him for advice — without obligation. classroom work and practical demonstrations of power trans- 
mission problems make up the course. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





THE SYMBOL THAT 
CAME TO LIFE 


257 factory graduate Transmis- 
sioneers wear this sign of a 
nation-wide personal service 
that helps you put all your 
power into the job. 




















FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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QILITE 


Heavy Duty Oil Cushion 
Self-Lubricating Bearings 
and Machine Parts 











First Choice of Mill Men 2 
OILITE 


* Improves Machine Accuracy 


Factory Engineers and Field Engineering * Prevents Oil Spoiling Textiles 
Representatives offer their services and * Reduces Down Time and Delay 
invite your inquiries. % Saves Lubrication and Servicing 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AMPLEX DIVISION — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Textile Field Engineering Representatives: 


Oitite Standard and Specially 
Designed Bearings, also Solid and Cored 
Bars, are stocked by our representatives 
for your convenience. 





MR. FRED DEAN MR. FRANK BEEMER MR. JOHN C. TARBELL 
D&S Engineering Company Beemer Engineering Co. 369 Belmont Avenue 
Charlotte, North Carolina 401 North Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTT 





imparts 


to ALL RAYONS 
> SYNTHETICS & COTTONS 
































ak i Supreme 


ILL MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They 
know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 
desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 


mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons . . . and 
mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives 


this added sales value without increasing and often lowering 
finishing costs! 


Demonstration or further informa- A R K A N SA 8 ( 0. J \ 


tion furnished at your request. . .. Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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All looms in the Pansy 
Weaving Mills, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. are an- 
chored with Unisorb. 


Dor» a, 








AN EASY WAY TO LOWER 


f ims Pansy Weaving Mills of Pawtucket, R. I., 

has anchored all of its looms with Unisorb. 

Mr. N. Pansy says: 
“We are extremely pleased with the results of this 
installation. We wondered at first whether 
Unisorb would hold looms to a concrete floor 
without lag screws, but find that it does the job 
satisfactorily. The vibration and shock of the 
looms have been reduced tremendously, and we 
are confident that our cost of machine mainte- 





LOOM MAINTENANCE COSTS 


nance will be greatly reduced. We highly recom- 
mend the use of Unisorb for all textile machinery 
installations.”’ 


The simple, quick, inexpensive way to anchor your 
looms is to cushion-mount them on Unisorb. A 
special cement securely binds the Unisorb to the 
machine feet and floor, and permanent set prevents 
any possible riding of the loom. 


Send for samples and complete information. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210- X SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit ¢@ Sales Representatives: Sam Francisco, St. Louis 
Southern Representative: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, §. C. e Millis: Johnson City, New York; 
Millbury, Massachusetts; Jackson, Michigan. 
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whenever you think of 


- just think of 


fast dyes for nylon 

light fastnesSs medi 

== as Ee: shades, 40 to 300 hours 
F. to 180° F. 


pye Fast Unions ~ 
Dye Fast Unions OP 


or Cotton in ombina 
LITERAST direct ow 






extremely le 
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Millions of Dayco Roll coverings have been in 
service for years. They stay and stay on the job 
because their surface is so tough it never grooves, 
hollows out, flattens or distorts. Think how 
many less ends down this could mean to you in 
a year if your roll coverings were Daycos. 

Their tough surface is only one of many ad- 
vantages. They are unaffected by hard ends 
or temperature changes. They are oil resisting, 
static free, remove more foreign elements from 
the yarn, decrease flying lint. 

Dayco Roll Coverings work with cotton, 
wool, synthetics or blends. ‘Types are available 
for revolving clearers, flat clearers or any kind 
of frame. Write today for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAIN SALES OFFICES: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 











HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS 


Large reduction of ends down. 


2 More foreign elements removed from 
yarn. 


3 Specially compounded for uniform wear, 
lengthening service life. 


$ Equally effective for special types of 
synthetic and synthetic blends of yarn. 


Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 
Not affected by temperature changes. 
Oil resisting and static free. 


No grooving—less ends down. 


co RMN G Ww 


Easy to apply. 


wilolb aie 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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I AM AN AMERICAN 


‘*.) .. Three deeds protect my land. 
One is locked in my strong box—-my 
purchase deed. The others are enshrined 
and locked in the hearts of every Ameri- 
can—the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution. I am a fortunate 
man, the indisputable owner of my own 
life, and the land on which to live it. I 
am an American!’’ 

Quoted above is a partial reading of 
‘‘T am an American’’ by Hobart Franks, 
as contained in an interesting booklet 
mailed to customers and employees by 
Calco Chemical Divis'on of American 
Cyanamid Co. This booklet, containing a 
reprint of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Constitution of the United 
States, would undoubtedly be furnished 
interested parties who might wish to 
write this company at Bound Brook, N. 
J. They state, ‘Our choice of a subject 
for this year’s mailing piece has been 
dictated by the urgent need for every 
American to review those cardinal 
principles set forth in our Constitution, 
that guarantee to him liberty and dig- 
nity, as an individual.” 


— So 
Civilize With Sanforize 


You know, maybe the textile industry is 
to blame for it all. Recalling a purchase 
of underwear in Germany in 1936, it isn't 
much wonder that those folks felt “itchy 
and cramped.” Boy, how that underwear 
shrank when laundered. Without making 
any forecasts, you should see the present 
size of an Argentine shirt boncht Inst 
summer, Maybe people “don't throw fits 
with clothes that fit,” and with the per- 
mission of Cluett, Peabody, how about a 
slogan of ‘“‘Civilize with Sanforize.”’ 


— 
No Poem for September 


In spite of numerous requests [Ed. note: 
Name just one], there will be no poem this 
month. The poet is not on vacation, He just 
got all mixed up with trying to moralize on 
advertisers who have had no selling to do 
for a long time and got all tied up with 
“selling, telling and yelling.” Maybe next 
month will be better. 


¢ 
Cats 


Onur circulation department has one very 
special letter for renewals—all about a 
fellow who killed his cats by choking them 
with butter because he didn’t know any oth- 
er way of doing it. Mr. Guy Vann, Supt., 
Forsyth (Ga.) Cotton Mills writes, “All 
right, all right; you and your cats win. 
Send COTTON on. I wouldn’t want to be 
without it anyway.” 


Qe — 
Wants Knitter’s Hints 


“We would appreciate very much if you 
would send us two sets each of ‘Knitter’s 
Hints’ one to thirteen, in glossy finish 
photos, for posting in our departments. We 
are very interested in this type of posting 
for our employees...” 

E. CLEMENT 
National Hosiery Mills, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Canada 

(Former series on Knitter Hints ex- 
hausted. Since series now being carried on 
again, entire series may be reprinted at 


later date.) 
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Wants Knotter for 
Fishing Tackle 


“You know everything of the cotton. We 
are trying to locate a machine that will 
make a knot like the enclosed, automatically 
im otrimg.« s .” 

EDWARD I. IBBOTSON 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 
Utica 2, N. Y. 


“Fine Service to the Industry” 


“. . . I was just thinking as I read the 
last issue of COTTON what a fine service it 
is to the industry, and incidentally think 
it is one of the best issues which has been 
published .. .”’ 

Cc. L. ADAMS 
Point Mfg. Co. 


Research Div., West 


Shawmut. Ala. 


— 
Fiber Bonded Yarns in England 


“We are particularly interested in the 
new idea of Fibre Bonded roving yarns, how 
they are bonded together, and in short, the 


complete process for carrying out this 


bonding of fibres ... We are writing to 
you because, being regular subscribers to 
COTTON, we have seen from time to time 


the articles in this magazine dealing with 
the matter, and we think you are the best 
people to give us the information we re 
quire,”’ 

S. MARSHALL 
Director, Cinderhill Spinning Co., Ltd. 
Todmorden, England. 
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O. K., so we made it too small to read. If 
you haven’t got a reading glass handy, 
it says ‘‘We are well pleased with the 
results from our recent half-page ad 
. . . » Several inquiries pertaining to 
the Leyland-Mycock-Expander were re- 
ceived and in particular we added a new 
name, Keasbey & Mattison Co. of 
Ambler, Pa., to our customer list ...’’ 
Thank you, Mr. Scholpp. 
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“How Other Men Manage” 


‘“T have read with interest in the May 
issue of CoTTon the ‘Cloth Room Methods’ 
written by Contributor No. 7634; I would 
like very much to have the name and 
address of this contributor if you are per 
mitted to disclose such information. I am 
interested in contacting him in regard ft: 
some of his methods.” 

(NAME WITHHELD) 

(Contributors participating in discussions 
are not disclosed, but all comments will be 
passed along to them to keep the discussion 
going.) 


—@—— 
Booklets for Rayon Mill 


‘“ . . We are interested in the following 
numbers, and would appreciate it very 
much if you would mail us these...” 

J. A. VAN LAER 
American Enka Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


— 
To Build Cotton Textile Mill 


“This institution is considering the in 
stallation of a cotton textile mill with an 
annual capacity of 450,000 to 700,000 yards 
of toweling, denim, shirting ... Would it 
be possible for your organization to recom- 
mend or give us the name of some of the 
firms who specialize in designing a plant of 
this nature?’ 

RUSSELL M. BLANDE 
Indiana State Prison 
Michigan City, Ind 


— 
More Spun Hayon Yarns 


continue to receive requests for r 
the series on “Processing Pr 
Spun Rayon Yarns.” Recent 
requests include Marchant C. Cottingham 
Jackson Mills. Wellford. S. C.: W 
Raleigh, N. C.; Frank Holden 


We 
prints of 
eedures for 


supt.. 


A. Newell, 


Lonsdale Co., Ashton, R. I.: and George 
W. Easly, Milligan & Higgins Corp., Johns 
town, N. Y. 
Likes Show Issue 

“Let me congratulate you on the Mare! 


issue of CoTTON wherein you described the 
exhibits which were to have been shown at 
the Textile Show’. 

ROBERT M. 
Argentina 


~~ 


FRASER 


Buenos Aires, 


Machinery for Cotton Padding 


“Enclosed is a sample of padding which 
is made on the cotton system out of cotto: 
fibers. I would appreciate is very much if 
you could inform me as to how it is made 
(i.e. What machinery and processing is 
used ?) 

JEFFREY J. SHAPIRO 
Consulting Engineer 
Havana, Cuba 


<q 
More Reprints 


Nobody can say that this page doesn't 
get around. Many previous requests hav: 
been noted for reprints which were offered 
on our March page. Current mail includes 
additional requests from Solomon Barki: 
of the Textile Workers Union of America 
New York City, and Akerlunds Bomulls 
spinneri of Boras, Sweden. 
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Valuable Help 





Ridley Reynolds, our Rome 
Division Industrial Power En- 
gineer, and 17 other such men 
throughout our territory, can 
give you some valuable help 
in whipping your power prob- 
lems. Call or write us today! 











Central station electric service is valuable to 
your business because of more reasons than one. 
But one is enough to justify it. 

No heavy capital investment is required to 
enjoy the finest electric service possible. This 
cuts down on taxes, steps up profits. It also per- 
mits capital funds to be invested in productive 
equipment. 

Make the most of your electric service. Be 
sure you get the most out of the electricity you 
pay for—that none is wasted. One of our 
experienced Industrial Power Engineers might 
help uncover some ways to make central station 
electric service even more valuable to you. 


There is no cost for this service. Ask for it! 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 





When Writing Advertisers, Pleuse Mention 
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Kifeets of Inflation 


PRACTICALLY EVERYBODY is 

in favor of inflation, but opposed 
to suffering from its effects. It 
would be a difficult matter indeed 
to find someone who is not in favor 
of inflation. Anybody who wants 
more wages for doing the same 
work, or more profit for producing 
or selling the same goods, ora 
higher fee for rendering the same 
services, is in favor of inflation. 
Diogenes might search in vain for 
a man unwilling to accept more 
for doing less. 

Millions of people like to drink, 
but we have never met one of 
these who enjoyed a hangover. 
Yet, hangovers have never de- 
terred drinkers from dallying with 
the exhilarating effect of alcohol, 
which seems to add so much to the 
well being and happiness of the 
inebriate, while actually sapping 
his vitality. In the same way, a de- 
pression is nothing but an eco- 
nomic hangover caused by the too 
exhilarating effect of an inflation- 
ary stimulant which appeared to 
be working wonders for economic 
development, while actually sap- 
ping our economic strength. The 
economic binge, like the alcoholic 
one, ultimately reaches a crescendo 
of collapse when everything gets 
foggy and the next phase isa 
frightful state of upset when 
everything seems wrong. 

At every binge there will be a 
few conservatives who sourly warn 
the celebrants about the morrow’s 


hangover. But who cares, and 
when was a binge ever slowed up 
by prudent advice, or when did one 
of these spoil-sports ever save a 
headache except his own? It is the 
same with monetary inflation; 
when it starts, prudence is aban- 
doned. The conservative econom- 
ists are laughed to scorn. The hang- 
over may be perfectly horrible, 
but think of all the fun had while 
the party lasted. 

We are in that stage of inflation 
today, and the party is well ad- 
vanced—with the hangover nct far 
ahead of us. Like the souse who 
thinks that just one more drink 
will put him on top of the world, 
we are constantly deciding that one 
more good shot of inflation is 
necessary to make everybody hap- 
py. Just now, into the already 
overflowing wassail bowl of infla- 
tion, Congress is pouring about 
three billion dollars more of it in 
gratuities to veterans of the last 
war, and a liberal spiking for the 
pensions of earlier wars. It is not 
proposed to tax the people directly 
for paying these gratuities. They 
are to be paid with pure infiation 
through the issuance of more 
bonds. 

All of these bounties, bonuses 
and gratuities add up to more in- 
flation. We paid off with a bond 
issue the raid on the Treasury 
euphemistically referred to as “ad- 
justed compensation” for service in 
the last war. There will be more 
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and similar raids under various 
guises, and since now about one- 
third of the male population of the 
country over 20 years of age has 
seen service of some sort in some 
war, we can count on plenty of 
additional inflation to meet these 
demands from the veterans. So 
long as there were only a few 
veterans, these bonuses could be 
paid in cash through taxes, but 
when so many of the taxpayers are 
veterans, these gratuities can only 
be paid with more inflation. 

Everybody wants inflation, bu 
everybody dreads its consequences. 
The country-wide clamor for the 
continuance of OPA controls was 
distressing proof of how ardently 
people want something for noth- 
ing. They insist that their incomes 
must rise, while their cost of living 
is held stationary. A distinguished 
American banker of 25 years ago 
is reported to have said that the 
American people are economic il- 
literates. He said that during the 
last big inflation. Were he alive 
today, he would probably say they 
are economic morons. 

We have only recently entered 
the phase of inflation when people 
generally are beginning to think 
about it and realize that there is in- 
flation. Until any inflation is well 
advanced, it does not enter the 
consciousness of the people, who 
are too busy enjoying the pleasure 
of all of this nice, new, fresh 
money to give thought to the con- 
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sequences of its presence. Finally, 
when it is too late to do anything 
about the inflation the people and 
their politicians begin to _ talk 
about it as if it were something 
that might happen, instead of 
something that has happened. 


Our banks are bulging with fiat 
money, but do our editors and poli- 
ticilans warn us that these gains in 
bank deposits are really an optical 
illusion and that their presence is 
economic dynamite? They do not. 
They print, instead, fatuous edi- 
torials patting everybody on the 
back apout the wonderful “gains” 
made during the past few years. 
Yet, after all, these gains are not 
so remarkable, because we have 
only doubled or trebled our bank 
deposits in six or seven years; 
whereas in Hungary they double 
every day or so, and in China it 
doesn’t take more than a week or 
two to double bank deposits. Of 
course, our editors and politicians 
contend that our fiat money is dif- 
ferent, and that somehow or other 
it will not blow up in our faces the 
way it does in other countries. 
Verily, it is true that if experience 
teaches us anything, it is that we 
learn nothing from experience. 
With all the people now living in 
this country who went through the 
last inflation and its frightful 
aftermath, it could reasonably be 
expected that inflation would be 
feared like the plague. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case, and the ir- 
resistible urge that attracts people 
to a case of Scotch also fascinates 
them in the presence of a bale of 
fiat money. 

Quite recently a number of cot- 
ton textile mills raised their mini- 
mum wage to 73 cents an hour, 
which was eight cents higher than 
that provided in the bill about 
which Congress had been wrang- 
ling for some time. A couple of 
days after this wage increase was 
announced, newspaper headlines 
proclaimed: 

“COTTON CLOTHING PRICES 
TO REACH ALL-TIME HIGH. 
OPA PREDICTS.” 

The rise in cotton textile wages 
is a beautiful example of the ef- 
fects of inflation. Twelve years ago 
the minimum wage was 30 cents an 
hour, and it has steadily climbed 
to 73 cents, and the CIO is now ad- 
vocating a minimum of 77 cents. 
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As soon as it gets to 77, the clamor 
will be for 85 or 90, and then $1.00. 
We suggested some months ago. 
when the 65-cent minimum was 
first urged, that if wages were go- 
ing to be determined by political 
rather than economic standards we 
might as well make the minimum 
wage a dollar to start with and 
save bookkeeping expense. If all 
economic considerations are to be 
abandoned in determining wages. 
it doesn’t make much difference 
what you call them. But inescap- 
ably, as wages go up, there will be 
more and more of those announce- 
ments like the one about cotton 
clothing reaching an all-time high. 

Production per employee in cot- 
ton mills has perhaps increased 
slightly in the past 10 years, but 
the increase has not been very con- 
siderable. Without inflation to 
make such a fantastic rise possible, 
cotton textile wages could never 
have increased two and one-half 
times in 10 years. Doubling, and 
more than doubling the price of 
cotton clothing would ordinarily 
produce aé_e sales’ resistance to 
stabilize prices. No better example 
could be asked to illustrate the in- 
flationary tendencies of the past 
ten years than this rise in cotton 
textile wages. 

During the war, a terrific deficit 
developed in cotton textile pro- 
ducts. There is an enormous pent- 
up demand for all kinds of cotton 
fabrics, and until this demand has 
been fully satisfied and there are 
accumulated stocks in dealers’ 
warehouses and merchants 
shelves, inflated prices can be 
maintained to support inflated 
wages. 

The cotton textile industry took 
the most terrible beating of any 
American industry following 
World War I. Corporate earnings 
disappeared and wages dropped to 
pitiful levels after having reached 
inflationary peaks comparable to 
those now in effect. The same 
thing can happen again, and prob- 
ably will, except that if wages are 
maintained at illogical levels by 
Government action, there simply 
will be so little work that few peo- 
ple can have employment. The end 
of the boom in cotton textiles is 
likely to come quite suddenly, 
when there is a meeting point be- 
tween the descending curve of de- 





mand and the ascending curve of 
prices. The more actual inflation 
we have in the prices of textiles, 
the more drastic will be the col- 
lapse when it starts, and it be- 
hooves the leaders of the industry 
to do what they may to check infla- 
tionary tendencies. Good wages 
and good profits are splendid and 
desirable things in any industry, 
but inflated wages and inflated 
profits lead only to disaster. 

When an industry has resisted 
inflation and kept its costs on a 
conservative basis, the inevitable 
adjustment after a boom is not too 
painful, but where gross inflation 
has been permitted or encouraged 
so that drastic wage reductions are 
necessary, yet forbidden by law, 
in the readjustment period, there 
will be unrest and confusion very 
dangerous to our social stability. 

It should not be forgotten that 
following World War I, there were 
accumulated textile shortages that 
led to a great boom, with high 
wages and big profits, and _ that 
this boom collapsed almost in a 
few weeks and was followed by a 
terrible period of depression while 
the rest of the country was on the 
greatest boom in its history up to 
that time. We have _ practically 
the same conditions existing now 
The war years have built up a big 
demand for goods, but left us with 
a very high textile-producing ca- 
pacity. Our producing capacity is 
even higher now than it was after 
the last World War, although we 
have about ten million fewer 
spindles. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the country can absorb 
continuously all of the textile pro- 
ducts that can be produced with 
existing facilities, and inflated 
prices for textile products. will 
simply make matters worse when 
the boom is over. Furthermore, in 
a few years many European mills 
will be back in production and an 
exorbitantly high cost American 
textile industry has no _ chance 
whatever of competing with these 
mills in export business, and will 
find low cost foreign textiles an 
intolerable burden even with a 
high tariff, and the present world- 
wide tendency is to lower tariffs. 

The bigger the binge, the bigger 
the hangover, and the United 
States textile industry could very 
prudently remember this. 
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A laboratory operator is shown 
making a fiber maturity test. 


WITH THE NEW crop moving in 

most areas of the cotton belt, 
cotton spinners are showing con- 
siderable interest in its prospective 
spinning value. Representative 
samples of cotton from various 
concentration points are being 
studied and submitted to labora- 
tories for tests in an effort to ob- 
tain precise information on the 
quality of new crops in various 
areas of the cotton belt. 

Until recent years, spinners 
could ascertain the spinning char- 
acteristics of new crops in var- 
ious producing areas only by pur- 
chasing commercial lots through 
trade channels and making spin- 
ning tests in their own mills. This 
procedure involved much delay 
and expense. 


Spinning Tests Possible 


It is now possible for spinners to 
have fiber tests or small scale 
spinning tests made on new crop 
cotton and thus quickly ascertain 
the potential spinning characteris- 
tics of the cotton. 

Equipment and techniques for 
testing cotton fiber qualities, im- 
portant from the standpoint of 





*In charge, Stoneville Laboratory, Re- 
search and Testing Division, Cotton Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration. 
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Selecting Raw Cotton by Test 


By Francis L. Gerdes* 


Mills use laboratory service in determining the 
spinning value of cotton — purchase of cotton 
by area — varieties differ in spinning quality. 


spinning, have been developed, re- 
fined, and successfully used in re- 
search and testing laboratories in 
recent years. The newer devices 
have proved to be much more 
rapid and less costly in operation 
than those long employed in test- 
ing similar qualities. 


Predicting Spinning Value 


Along with these developments, 
data have been accumulated by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Cotton Branch, on 
the relationship between certain 
fiber properties and the spinning 
quality of cotton. It has been found 
that by supplementing grade and 
staple length classifications with 
data on such properties as 
strength, length uniformity, and 
fiber fineness, the spinning value 
of cotton can be predicted with a 
relatively good degree of accuracy. 

Varieties of cotton differ signifi- 
cantly with respect to these fiber 
properties. It has been found that 


some of the standard varieties 
possess higher fiber tensile 
strength than others; and some, 
greater fiber length uniformity. 
Still others are characterized by 
their fineness. 

Although these fiber properties 
may be influenced significantly 
by environmental conditions, usu- 
ally the different varieties show 
about the same general relation- 
ship to one another regardless of 
growth conditions. However, the 
fact that the fiber properties of a 
given variety may show signifi- 
cant variations if wide diiffer- 
ences occur in growth and harvest- 
ing conditions, makes it important 
to determine in marketing chan- 
nels the quality of known variety 
lots of cotton, just as it is import- 
ant to evaluate there the quality 
of nondescript lots. 

When variety description and 
routine fiber testing information 
supplement customary trade class- 
ification of lots of cotton, manufac- 


Making fibrograph test for fiber length and length uniformity. 
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a sample at Stoneville for 


strength tests. 


Final broken bundle is displayed at the operator's right. 


turers are in position to obtain cot- 
tons of qualities that precisely 
meet their needs. 

As an aid in locating cotton of 
the quality needed to meet specific 
requirements, interested parties as- 
semble information on the extent 
of plantings of certain varieties in 
various production areas. Such in- 
formation is obtained from cotton 
breeders, distributors of planting 
seed, ginners, county agents, or 
other agricultural workers. 


Mills Purchase on Basis 
of Variety 


Variety as a means of further 
describing the spinning value of 
cotton is being increasingly used 
by cotton spinners. During the 
1938-39 season, only about 2 per 
cent of the mills in the United 
States specified variety in the pur- 
chase of their cotton. Recent indi- 
cations are that more than 10 per 
cent of the cotton mill purchases 
are now made on the basis of va- 
riety, which is designated as an ad- 
ditional descriptive term in spec- 
ifying cotton quality requirements. 

The recognition on the part of 
many manufacturers of the im- 
portance of variety from a spin- 
ning standpoint has been an im- 
portant factor in causing cotton 
breeders to improve the spinning 
value of new strains of cotton. 

Mill buyers and agents in in- 


creasing numbers are adopting 


laboratory tests as an aid in de- 
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termining precisely the potential 
spinning value of new crops in 
different areas. Also, many cotton 
merchants in response to interest 
on the part of their mill custom- 
ers, are having tests made of lots 
of cotton that represent different 
areas of growth, and, in some in- 
stances, specific varieties periodic- 
ally throughout the season. 


Purchase by Area 


Cotton purchases by mill agents 
and by cotton merchants in these 
instances are being concentrated 
in areas where cotton quality tests 
show the desired spinning charac- 
teristics. And finally, as lots of 
uniform grade and staple length 
designations are assembled, re- 
presentative samples from such 
lots are tested, to provide fiber 





quality information for supple- 
menting classification in indicating 
the spinning quality of lots to be 
shipped to mills. 

A mill marketing study recently 
completed by the Cotton Branch 
revealed that fiber tests were made 
on representative samples of about 
15 per cent of the lots of cotton 
shipped to mills out of last year’s 
crop. Mills in the New England 
states and in Georgia and South 
Carolina were found to be esper- 
ially active in using this method of 
selecting cotton. 


Testing Laboratories 


It has been the practice of many 
spinners or agents of mills to se- 
lect about five samples as being 
representative of each car lot of 
cotton destined for shipment to 
mills and to have these samples 
subjected to fiber tests in order to 
provide fiber quality information 
to supplement grade and staple 
length designation in describing 
the quality of the lot. Many of 
these tests are made at the Stone- 
ville (Miss.) Laboratory, as well 
as at other laboratories, of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

Some testing was done in the 
laboratories of mills. At the Stone- 
ville Laboratory, as well as at 
other laboratories of the Cotton 
Branch, the tests are made on a 
fee basis under the Cotton Fiber 
and Spinning Testing Service Act’. 

The Stoneville Laboratory is 


(Continued on page 110) 





1. A copy of the regulations governing 
this testing service and the fees charg- 
ed may be obtained by writing the 
laboratories of the Cotton Branch, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, at Stone- 
ville, Miss., Clemson, S. C., College 
Station, Tex., or Washington, D. C. 


Making fiber strength and fiber length tests at Stoneville. 
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Cotton Warp Sizing 





Article 2 


AN INTELLIGENT consideration 

of the problem of sizing cot- 
ton yarns must be based on an un- 
derstanding of the physical and 
chemical properties of cotton. If 
we wish to change cotton yarn in 
such a way that its weaving char- 
acteristics will be improved, we 
must first discover something of 
its pre-sizing characteristics: what 
is its physical form, how may that 
be improved, how may we best de- 
velop a size which will adhere to 
its.surface, what natural constitu- 
ents does cotton contain that are 
helpful to weaving, and what ma- 
terials should be added? 

Materials added through the 
size should not only give increased 
weavability in themselves, but 
should be compatible with the 
materials already present, and en- 
hance their good properties where 
possible. 

Cotton has been used for produc- 
ing fabrics since 1500 B.C.—about 
thirty-five centuries. Yet it is only 
in the last half-century that devel- 
opment of scientific tools has en- 
abled us to investigate the compos- 
ition and constituents of cotton. 
We now know enough to see some 
of the reasons behind the use of 
many materials which had been 
selected through a tedious process 
of trial and error; yet much re- 
mains to be discovered. 


Physical Struc:ure 
of Cotton 


Two excellent, camparatively 
recent reviews on cotton composi- 
tion and properties have recently 
been published. They are “Cot- 
ton Fibers” by Nickerson, Ind. & 
Eng. Chemistry, Vol. 32, p. 1454, 
(1940) and “Survey of the Chemi- 
cal Composition of Cotton Fibers, 
Cottonseed, Peanuts & Sweet Po- 
tatoes,” a bulletin from the South- 
ern Research Laboratory issued by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Cotton fibers are the seed hairs 
of the cotton plant (Gossypium) 
whose purpose is to protect the 
seeds, and to assist the wind in dis- 
tributing the ripened seed. After 
the formation of the seed, the 
growth of the fibers proceeds in 
two stages. The first stage is the 
elongation of the fiber, during 
which the fiber attains its full 
length, and practically its mature 
width. 

The second stage is principally 
a strengthening and thickening 
stage, during which the fiber gains 
in cellulose content, and the wall 
thickness of the fiber is built up, 
while the fiber fills out its imma- 
ture ribbon-like form to become 
nearly cylindrical. Each stage re- 
quires between 25 and 30 days, 
and is of the same length for prac- 
tically all varieties of cotton. 

As soon as the growth has been 
completed and about the time of 
the opening of the boll, the fibers 
begin to dry out. The juices which 
nourished the growing fibers eith- 
er go back into the seed, or dry up 
by evaporation through the fiber. 
This leaves a central channel, or 
lumen, running lengthwise through 
each hair. As these juices dry out, 
the tubular hair collapses, form- 
ing a thick ribbon, with many 
spiral-like convolutions which may 
be seen under the microscope. 

These twists are the result of un- 
even drying and are not regular, 
varying from about 50 to several 
hundred half-twists per inch and 
turning in either direction. This 
gives the cotton fiber a characteris- 
tic appearance which makes it im- 
mediately recognizable under the 
microscope. 


Ripe Cotton Fiber 


The ripe cotton fiber is compos- 
ed of an outer chemically resist- 
ant primary wall which is prob- 
ably a different form of cellulose 
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Photomicrograph of cotton fibers. 


from the rest of the fiber. The in- 
ner secondary wall contains most 
of the cellulose of the cotton. This 
secondary wall is built of from 
five to twenty-five layers, much 
in the form of the “rings” of a tree; 
indeed they have been explained 
to be a result of diurnal variation 
in the fiber growth, though this is 
not certain. 

The secondary layers are com- 
posed of very tiny fibrils or 
threads packed close together and 
arranged helically like the rifling 
of a gun barrel. Some spiral in 
one direction, some in the reverse. 
This gives the cotton fiber very 
much the appearance of a tiny 
yarn made from very minute fi- 
bers (the fibrils). These fibrils 
are themselves built up from long 
crystallite bundles of cellulose 
molecules, estimated from X-ray 
measurements to contain about 
sixty closely packed molecules. 

The cellulose molecule itself has 
the long narrow form of the cotton 
fiber. It has been shown by acid 
hydrolysis to be composed of con- 
densed glucose molecules, which 
are linked together in long un- 
branched chains. These chains may 
be composed of about 3000 glu- 
cose units, giving the cellulose 
molecule a weight of about 500,- 
000. 

Surrounding the fiber itself is a 
cuticle composed of waxes, fats, 
pectic and mineral matter. Tests 
on young fibers show that this is 
principally accumulated during the 
first stages of growth. 


Mechanical Properties of Cotton 


The breaking load of single cot- 
ton fibers averages about 5 to 6 
grams and will vary from 2.5 to 10 
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SEVERAL PROPERTIES OF COTTON FIBERS 
Weight 
Twists Length illi- 
per milli- Diameter Break grams 
Type of fiber inch meters microns grams xX 10° 
Sea Island ............... 300 39.0-48.7 9.7-16.7 5.5-8 5.9-6.7 
Egyptian 228 28.5-37 16.7—22.8 7.3-—7.6 5.6-6.3 
Brazilian 210 28.1-35.2 18.8-20.4 9.1 
American 24.2-29.5 10.3-20.9 6.6—9.6 5.0-5.6 
American (peeler) .. 192 
dian 20.4-28.3 19.3-23.7 4-9 5.8—6.7 
Indian (Surat) ...... 150 
Peruvian 30.0 21.5 10.5 7.7 














grams, depending on the type of 
cotton. Values in this range are 
found by several investigators, 
but their results for different va- 
rieties do not check each other 
very well. 

These strengths will be equiva- 
lent to about 50,000 pounds per 
square inch, about that of a good 
wrought iron or steel. However, 
when the fibers are twisted into a 
yarn, they show only 20 to 25 per 
cent of the calculated strength. 
This is because yarn breakage is 
due to slippage of fibers and spin- 
ning irregularities more than to 
fiber breakage. 

Just as is observed with cotton 
yarns, the fiber strength increases 
with increasing humidity. The 
strength of sized yarn is greater at 
70-80 per cent R. H. The rate of 
decrease in strength below 70 R. 
H. is much less for sized yarns 
than for unsized. 


Elastic Properties 


The elastic properties of cotton 
are also affected by its moisture 
content. The average fiber elonga- 
tion at the breaking point rises 
from 5.3 per cent at 10 per cent re- 
lative humidity to 9.5 at 100 R. H. 
The rigidity of cotton fibers has 
been measured for both bending 
and twisting, and has been found 
to decrease with increasing tem- 
perature and with increasing mois- 
ture content. The rigidity of dry 
cotton is almost ten times as great 
as that of cotton at 100 per cent re- 
lative humidity. 

The elasticity of cotton is imper- 
fect; that is, it will not return com- 
pletely to its initial length or pos- 
ition when the stress causing de- 
formation has been removed. This 
plastic effect is increased with a 
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constant stress by increase of time 
of application of the stress, so that 
the cotton acts in a way as a highly 
viscous liquid. This phenomenon 
is observed in the mill by the set- 
ting of yarn twist on standing for 
long periods of time. Also, what 
recovery the cotton does undergo 
is not done all at once, as in the 
case of rubber, glass, and metals, 
but occurs partly over a time as 
“creep”. 

Plasticity is also increased by 
heat and by moisture. Probably 
the loosening of the fibrils by ab- 
sorbed moisture contributes to a 
great extent to the plasticity by al- 
lowing them to slip or change pos- 
ition more easily. These properties 
are very important, not only to 
spinning and twisting, but also to 
weaving, where many strains per 
minute are put on the cotton. 


Variations in Cotton Fibers 


In addition to the variations al- 
ready mentioned in the physical 
properties, the size, shape, and 
coarseness of cotton fibers vary 
greatly with the source. Staple 
length may vary from a low of a 
half inch for some Indian cottons 
to over two inches for the Edisto 
variety of Sea Island cotton. In 
general, the longer the staple, the 
finer the fiber. Fiber diameters 
may vary from 0.00063 inches to 
0.00087 inches. These are average 
for certain varieties, but there are 
also variations within any one va- 
riety, just as there are in one race 
of men. 

The presence of fibers of all ages 
from young unripe fibers to old 
dried fibers accounts partly for 
this. In addition, many varieties of 
cotton normally exhibit both short 
growths and long growths on the 





same seed. The Fiji and Tahiti Sea 
Island cottons are said to be the 
most irregular and the Orleans the 
most regular. 

Since the long and short fibers 
do not incorporate well together 
in spinning, the irregular varieties 
will produce more waste and fly, 
and have more protruding ends 
which must be laid by the size. 
Variations within the type may be 
as much as half inch in staple 
length. 


Chemical Composition 


Variations in the chemical com- 
position depend on the age, the 
variety, and the source of the cot- 
ton. Since most of the second stage 
of cotton growth is the formation 
of the cellulose, the younger the 
cotton, the more of the other na- 
tural ingredients such as wax and 
minerals that it will contain. 

Cotton contains the highest per- 
centage of cellulose of any plant 
product. Table 1 shows the typi- 
cal analysis of cotton. 

Since most of these natural in- 
gredients occur in the cuticle on 
the surface of the fibers, many of 
them are removed by processing, 
such as dyeing, kiering, bleaching, 
etc. As they have a definite effect 
on the behavior of the _ cotton 
yarns, it is important to know just 
what the natural ingredients are, 
and how difficult their removal is. 


Water Content of Cotton 


Water is one of the natural in- 
gredients of cotton which has a 
marked effect on its properties. 
The effect of moisture has already 
been mentioned under the physical 
properties of cotton. Water is easily 
removed from cotton by heating 
or by drying in vacuum over mois- 
ture absorbers, such as phosphorus 





DISTRIBUTION OF STAPLE 
SIZE IN BALE OF 1 3/16” 
AMERICAN COTTON 
































Size Per cent 
4-3 4 
14-58 11 
34~—¥2 16 
1-1% 18 
1%4-1% 27 
14%4-1% 16 
13%4-2 8 
Matthews, “Textile Fibers’, 4th 


Ed., Wiley & Sons, p. 417. 
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pentoxide. All the water seems to 
be physically absorbed—state- 
ments that one or two per cent is 
chemically combined have never 
been proven. 


Peirce claims that water is ab- 
sorbed in two phases. He bases his 
theory on the fact that water seems 
to have two types of effects, one on 
the physical properties of strength, 
elasticity, rigidity, swelling, etc., 
and the other is the supplying of 
water for chemical reactions, mold 
growth, and maintaining vapor 
pressure. Slight additions of mois- 
ture to dry cotton change the first 
effect without much change on the 
second, while slight changes in 
moisture content of moist content 
affect the second without mater- 
fally affecting the first. 

The first phase is an attraction 
of water molecules by the hy- 
droxyl molecules of cellulose; the 
second is a physical filling of the 
spaces between the fibrils by phy- 
sically absorbed water, in a sort 
of sponge effect. 


Explanation of Hysteresis 


The fact that the moisture con- 
tent of cotton at any definite hu- 
midity is dependent on whether it 
was wet or dry before being ex- 
posed to this humidity is partly 
explained by this. 

The accompanying graph chart 
showing the moisture’ content 
of one sample of raw cotton at 25 
degrees C. and various humidities, 
shows the difference in moisture 
according to whether the cotton is 
losing or picking up moisture. 

Any point between the two 
curves might be valid for the mois- 
ture content, depending on the pre- 
vious treatment of the cotton. This 
effect, known as “hysteresis,’’ may 
be considered to be due to the ex- 
tra energy required to push apart 
the fibrils on absorption, so that 
more water molecules may pene- 
trate the fiber. This is, of course, 
an over-simplification of the phy- 
sical chemist’s theories, but is es- 
sentially the cause. 

It is important to note that the 
previous history has such an ef- 
fect. For instance, the moisture 
content on desorption at 60 per 
cent R. H., is about the same as 
the moisture content on absorption 
at 70 per cent R. H. This is not 





TABLE 1—COMPOSITION OF TYPICAL, MATURE 
COTTON FIBER 


Percent of dry weight 





























Constituent Typical Low High 
Cellulose 94.0 88.0 96.0 
Protein (Nitrogen x 6.25) 1.3 1.1 1.9 
Pectic Substances 1.2 0.7 1.2 
Ash (See Table 2) 1.2 0.7 1.6 
Waxes and fats 0.6 0.4 1.0 
Total sugars 0.3 
Pigment Trace 
Other 1.4 
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From Guthrte, et ai, Sou. Regional Rea. Lab. 


Since this was published, Guthrie and McCall have found cotton 
to contain about 0.5% malic acid, 0.07% citric acid, 0.004% oxalic, 
and about 0.3% of other unidentified organic acids, thus accounting 

for about half the remaining unidentified material. 








only important in textile testing, 
but is one of the reasons that yarns 
should not be dried too much on 
sizing, for then greater humidity is 
required in the weave room to give 
the same moisture content on the 
yarn. 


In addition to the normal hys- 
teresis, the moisture content of 
cotton will be affected by its phy- 
sical condition in changing from 
one humidity to another. Single 
fibers will assume moisture equil- 
ibrium within a few minutes, 
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TABLE 2—-ASH IN SEVERAL VARIETIES OF COTTON 




















Source of Number of 

Cotton varieties tested Average “% ash 
South American Cotton 7 1.16 
Africa and Iraq (American cotton) . 15 1.47 
American Cotton grown in India ............. 7 1.25 
Native Indian Cotton 10 1.28 
Egyptian Cotton 10 1.22 

Sea Island Cotton 6 0.98 








The composition of the ash varies greatly, depending on the 
source, probably principally due to the nature of the soil. However, 
the plant itself normally selects certain minerals from the soil, and 
the following ranges are normal for the more important mineral 
matter: Potassium—20-40%, Sodium 3-8%, Calcium 5-10%, Mag- 
nesium 5-10%, Iron 1-3%, Aluminum 2-4%, Sulfate 5-15%, Chlo- 
ride 3-10%, Carbonate 10-20%, Phosphate 3-5%, Silica 1-5% and 
traces of Copper and Manganese. Most of the ash is removed by 

any washing processes. 








yarns ia about an hour, and cot- 
ton on beams or in bales may re- 
quire several days. This is due 
principally to the lack of circula- 
tion of moisture-carrying air 
through the sample. The rate of 
approach of equilibrium will de- 
pend also on the count or cloth 
weight. 


Waxes and Fats in Cotton 


The fats and waxes of cotton are 
about as important in the first 
stages of processing as is the water. 
Spinning trials with dewaxed cot- 
ton showed very bad behavior in 
drawing and spinning, excessive 
waste, irregular results, more 
breakage, and a tendency to ad- 
here to the rollers. Due to the 
lubrication value of the waxes, 
weaving is also better with normal 
cotton, even though the dewaxed 
yarns have a higher breaking 
strength (a result of less fiber 
slippage). This is another evi- 
dence that tensile strength alone is 
not an indication of weavability. 


The amount of wax normally in 
cotton runs between one-half and 
one per cent. A variety of cotton 
has been found that contains 15 
per cent wax, but its fibers have 
defects that prevent its economic 
growth for both wax and _ fiber. 
The wax is similar in appearance 
to carnauba or dark beeswax, and 
melts from 76 to 81 degrees C. 
(about 175 F). The wax averages 
60-70 per cent unsaponifiable mat- 
ter, the presence of which makes 
impossible a determination of add- 
ed unsaponifiable oils or fats, un- 
less the analyst has also a sample 
of the raw cotton. 
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The protective action of the 
waxes on the cotton fiber is es- 
pecially noted in its water-repell- 
ence. Raw cotton will float almost 
indefinitely on the surface of a 
beaker of water, while dewaxed 
cotton will sink in a few seconds. 
Wetting agents for cotton must be 
designed to wet the materials 
found in the cotton wax. 

The ordinary bleaching and de- 
sizing operations remove only a 
small per centage of the normal 
cotton waxes, while kier boiling 
will remove about half. Presum- 
ably the presence of lower-melting 
fats and oils in the size mix will 
assist in the removal of the higher- 
melting cotton fats, as well as in- 
crease their lubricative power for 
weaving by blending to form soft- 
er, lower-melting mixtures. 

The composition of cotton wax 
is complex, most of its constitu- 
ents having names familiar only 
to oil chemists. It contains princi- 
pally high molecular weight hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, esters, fatty 
acids, and phytosterol. The most 
important are gossypyl and mon- 
tanyl alcohol, carnaubic, palmitic 
and stearic acids, amyrin, sitoster- 
ol, and a large number of paraffin 
hydrocarbons. 


Mineral Matter of Cotton 


The mineral matter of the cot- 
ton is the only other natural in- 
gredient that has been shown to be 
of interest in sizing or weaving. 
The effect of the pigment is a con- 
cern of the bleacher and dyer, and 
the proteins and pectins have had 
no important influences attributed 
to them. Possibly the organic acids 





recently discovered may have some 
effect at high temperatures, but 
no work has yet been done to de- 
termine this. 

It has been shown that quanti- 
ties of ash or mineral matter in cot- 
ton much above one per cent are 
usually attributable to sand and 
dirt with the cotton. Fargher and 
Probert have investigated the sub- 
ject thoroughly and found the nor- 
mal content of cotton to be 1.0 to 
1.3 per cent. Table 2 shows some 
of their results. 

Several investigators have tried 
to determine the manner in which 
these minerals are combined as 
salts, but this has not yet been sat- 
isfactorily concluded. One of the 
reasons is that these investiga- 
tions have generally neglected the 
important fact that some of the 
metals are almost surely combin- 
ed with the organic acids and with 
the pectic acid as salts. There is 
probably a mixture of all the pos- 
sible combinations. 

Several of the salts are hygro- 
scopic, particularly the chlorides 
of calcium and magnesium. This 
accounts for a certain amount of 
the moisture absorbing power of 
cotton, but only partly as cotton 
still absorbs moisture when the 
ash has been washed out. 

Cotton ash is alkaline, but this 
does not mean that the total of 
the minerals in cotton is alkaline. 
The alkalinity is produced on ash- 
ing the metal salts of organic acids, 
which leave the oxides and car- 
bonates of the metals, giving an al- 
kaline reaction. 

With a full knowledge of the 
composition of the cotton fiber, the 
textile chemist is in a better posi- 
tion to judge what is needed to pre- 
pare the warp for more efficient 
weaving, and to understand the 
compatibilities of the ingredients 
to be added to those already pres- 
ent, as well as their compatibilities 
with ingredients and treatments 
used in further processing of de- 
sizing, bleaching, finishing, stor- 
ing, etc. 

The average amount of natural 
materials found in cotton besides 
water and cellulose is six per cent, 
but only about two-thirds of this 
is washed out by normal scouring 
and kiering. For sizing operations, 
we should know in what propor- 
tions these materials are generally 
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removed, and take this into ac- 
count when using a size formula 


for colored yarns. TABLE 3—ACTION OF SALTS ON COTTON 


Chemical Properties of Cotton 1 Percent Solutions Ripping Strain Tensile Strain 

















Cotton is fairly stable to heat. Air-dry 212°F 248°F Air-dry 212°F 248°F 
Dried at temperatures up to 245 

Sali Original fabric . 100.0 95.4 98.3 100 101.9 102.2 

degrees F., it will recover its lost Calcium chloride ..... 103.3 97.9 97.6 96.5 96.7 87.8 

moisture, elasticity, and tensile Magnesium chloride... 102.0 99.9 100.1 95.8 _s 96.6 

Zine chloride 98.1 93.3 95.1 103.7. 100. 91.6 

poten oy Sapes: Chae. ee, Sodium guifate ...... 1018 989 1085 947 941 94.4 

ove 300 degrees, it begins to de- Sodium chloride 1134 115.0 101.3 994 983 97.5 

compose slowly, turning yellow. Starch solution ....... 112.4 117.5 102.6 96.9 89.3 86.1 

Soap solution 136.9 146.2 128.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 


The presence of steam increases 
Hubner and Malwin, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, p. 66 


the rate of decomposition. Cloth 
exposed to steam at 212 degrees F. 
for ten days, has been found to 
lose half its tensile strength, irre- 
spective of whether it is grey cloth 
or boiled-out cloth. 

Sun-light weakens fabrics by the 
formation of oxycellulose. 

Very dilute acid solutions in 
the cold do not affect cotton, but 
when dried on the fiber, they con- 
centrate and tender the cotton. 
This is true of both mineral and or- 
ganic acids, except for such vola- 
tile acids as formic and acetic, 
which are driven off on drying. 

Tannic acid has no harmful 
action, but is strongly absorbed 
by cotton. Fatty acids, stearic, and 
palmitic have no affect. Strong 
acids react with cotton for pro- 
duction of such materials as cel- 
lulose acetate, cellulose nitrate 
(gun cotton), and vegetable parch- 
ments. 

Alkalies in dilute solution have 
practically no effect in the cold, 
but when boiled with air may form 
oxycellulose. Strong caustic pro- 
duces the familiar mercerizing ef- 
fect. Ammonia alone has no effect, 
but in the presence of copper or 
zinc oxides will dissolve the cot- 
ton. 

Alkaline and neutral salts in 
general do not affect cotton, though 
certain sulfides and chlorides will 
tender the cloth when dried into 
it at high temperatures. Sodium 
and iron sulfides decompose on 
storage to give sulfuric acid, which 
tenders the cloth similar to the ten- 
dering with sulfur colors; magne- 
sium and aluminum chlorides 
break down, giving hydrochloric 
acid with excessive heating. Cal- 
cium and zinc chlorides have been 
said to do this, but they decompose 
only at such high temperatures 
that the cotton would have been 
long since charred. 











Table 3 shows the action of 1 
per cent solution of various salts 
dried into the cloth. Within ex- 
perimental error the action is neg- 
ligible. It is interesting to note 
that the cloth treated with starch 
shows a lower tensile strength than 
that treated with the salts, and the 
soap is about the same. 

The reason for the high ripping 
strength with soap was not ex- 
plained nor could the other small- 
er variations be explained. When 
it is remembered that the total 
amount of size compound which is 
put on the cloth is about one per 
cent, and the salts in the size there- 
fore only one tenth of one per cent 
of the cotton (incidentally, about 
one tenth of the amount of natur- 
ally occurring salts), it is obvious 
that the salts in the size can have 
no detrimental effect. 


Size Concentration 


The condition of the cotton 
yarns also has a great deal to do 
with the amount and concentra- 
tion of size that will be needed. 
The British Shirley Textile Insti- 
tute has made thorough studies of 
this. They have shown that the 
size take-up depends on the sur- 
face of the yarn, finer counts tak- 
ing up more size. 

Finer staple is generally less 
receptive of size, as it gives a more 
compact thread. Within the yarn 
counts, those with a heavier twist 
take up less size than the loosely 
twisted ones; for instance, two 
16s yarns with 12.4 and 15.9 turns 
per inch took up size in the ratio 
of 122 to 100. 

The amount of moisure on the 
yarns also affects size takeup. In 
the extreme cases of wet beam- 
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dyed yarns, it is very difficult to 
obtain an adhering size film, and 
uniform results are practically out 
of the question without extreme 
care in sizing. On the other hand, 
a dyed yarn that has been dried is 
much more absorbent than normal 
cotton, due to removal of part of 
the cotton waxes. 

The construction of a set will 
also influence the size take-up 
since the heavier sets will support 
the squeeze roll, and less squeez- 
ing will be obtained. Particular 
care must be taken with regard to 
this in sizing mixed counts, so 
that the lighter count does not get 
sized too heavily. 

Different colors take up size dif- 
ferently. Certain colors such as 
Turkey reds may be so _ loaded 
with dyestuff, oils, or soap that 
the size does not adhere. 


=—s 


Seeks Help for 
German Technical Study 


The Department of Commerce, 
through its office of the publica- 
tion board, is inviting industrial 
and scientific groups to help 
further the study of German tech- 
nical progress. Advice is chiefly 
sought about which of the findings 
already reported by investigation 
teams should be microfilmed and 
preserved. Suggestions are also 
wanted as to information which 
should be sought by investigators 
in the future. John C. Green, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the office of 
publication board, has asked in- 
dustrial or scientific groups inter- 
ested in specific German indus- 
trial methods and able to supply 
investigators to visit Europe, to 
get in touch with his office. 
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Wet Chlorination 


of Woolen Goods 





By W. A. Edwards, F. T. I.* 


Managing Director, Wm. Lacey, Lid., Inc. 
Godkin & Edwards, Lid., Loughborough, England 


A description of the British Negafel method of 
treating woolen goods as described by inventor. 


IT WILL NOT always be possible 

to obtain the highest standard of 
shrink resistance in wool and wool 
mixtures unless one resorts to 
some chemical treatment. This dis- 
cussion shall be confined mainly to 
the wet chlorination (chiefly Neg- 
afel) method, of which the speak- 
er is one of the inventors. 

In the Negafel British patented 
shrink-resist process for wool, it is 
preferred to enter the wool in a 
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dry condition, thus commencing 
chlorination with an unswollen 
fiber containing a very small pro- 
portion of oily substance, which 
acts as a protective agent against 
damage to the inner portion. 
Moreover, in the dry, unswollen 
state, chlorination is better re- 
stricted to the outer surface. In 
the chlorination of tightly knitted 
articles, however, prewetting out 
at pH of 5.0 to 6.0 in a liquor con- 





Scientific control of chemicals 
is important in all processing. 


taining a small percentage of a 
highly sulphonated fatty alcohol, 
or other wetting agent is advan- 
tageous in promoting even chlori- 
nation, particularly with ribbed 
goods. 


Formic Acid Used 


The actual chlorination in the 
original Negafel method is more 
easily controlled in the _ initial 
stages by using formic acid in 
place of the mineral acids former- 
ly used; the pH of the hypochlo- 
rute-formic acid liquor being 4.5 
and 5.5. Chlorination is preferably 
carried out at a temperature below 
18°C. 

In the improved process, CO, is 
used to replace the greater pro- 
portion of formic acid, and the 
chlorination is carried out at high- 
er pH, giving still better control in 
the initial stage. After chlorination 
for the requisite period of time, 
any residual chlorinating agent is 
next removed by treatment with a 
weak solution of sodium bisulphite 
or other anti-chloring agent in the 
same or a separate bath. 

The fiber has, under these con- 
ditions, suffered only slight chem- 
ical modification with minimum 
damage. If the article or fabric is 
reasonably clean, an acid sul- 
phonated fatty alcohol scour may 
be employed or scouring may be 
performed by the use of one of 
the higher alkyl sulphates, which 
have good deterrent and suspen- 
sion power, especially in the pres- 
ence of an added electrolyte such 
as NaCl. 

Owing to the lower pH; a higher 
temperature is permissible, say 
100-150°F compared with a normal 
scouring temperature of 90-100°F. 
Alternatively, for very dirty and 
swarfy goods, a final scour with 
soap and S.F.A. at pH 7.5 to 20 is 
carried out, and finally rinsed 
well. 

If the material is chlorinated 
after dyeing, oil should not be 
present; therefore, after anti-chlor 
the wool will only need thorough 
rinsing. 





*Abstract of address before American As- 
sociation of Textile Technologists, New York, 
July 24, 1946. 
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Where, however, the maximum 
resistance to feltage is the main 
consideration, one may resort to 
treatment with a mild alkali dur- 
ing or after the anti-chlor; it 
should be borne in mind that this 
treatment needs very careful con- 
trol and in any case will impair 
the handle, elasticity, and other 
characteristics so important to a 
knitted article. 


Control Process 


Another very important point 
which may be mentioned is the 
fact that by the Negafel method 
of controlled chlorination, admix- 
tures of cellulosic fiber or rubber 
threads with the wool will suffer 
no damage during the process. This 
point I understand is extremely 
important in the U.S. where a 
large proportion of the hosiery 
goods are manufactured from mix- 
ed fibers, and in many cases both 
fibers being colored. The treatment 
of these colored mixed goods needs 
very careful consideration; the 
dyes used should be selected to 
withstand the particular process 
used. 


Check Strength of Chemicals 


It is obvious that all these con- 
trols are of no avail unless the 
chemicals used are checked for 
strength and purity, particularly 
the hypochlorite. In order to facili- 
tate this checking, a simple testing 
outfit has been devised. 

So far, attention has been con- 
fined to the aspect of chemical 
modification of the fiber. It is also 
very important that mechanical 
manipulation of the material or 
article during the wet operations 
should be such as to preserve the 
elasticity and knitting structure. If 
distortion is produced during these 
operations, particularly with fab- 
ric, it is likely to be more or less 
permanently carried over to the 
finished product, only becoming 
fully apparent during actual wear 
of the article made from it. 


Machines Used 


For fabrics, an open roller-type 
machine is best, since the rolls as 
near equal length as possible may 
be looped together through the 
rollers, evenly disposed from side 
to side. For hosiery garments and 
half-hose in a bulk lot, the modi- 
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fied paddle machine is the most 
suitable. Special machines have 
been designed taking into account 
all factors concerned. 

Drying is best effected in stages 
to properly regulate the moisture 
content. Fabric is dried with mini- 
mum deformation of the loop 
structure by using the horizontal 
brattice drying machine or the 
vertical tubular dryer. 

Half-hose may be dried ona 
warm air machine having a con- 
tinuous horizontal belt conveying 
them through the drying chamber; 
the rate of drying is controlled by 
the speed of the conveyor, and the 
temperature and strength of the 
draft. Overdrying must at all 
events be avoided since the result- 
ing handle and color is thereby im- 
paired. 

The article or fabric should after 
drying be softened, the loop struc- 
ture consolidated, and the article 
evenly conditioned before the final 
finishing operation. No undue 
stresses should be imparted during 
the finishing operations. Where a 
pressing machine is used for fabric. 
initial over-feeding and gentle lay- 
ering after pressing should be the 
general practice. 

Briefly, the extent of dimension- 
al changes occurring on relaxation 
in a warm soapy liquor, preferably 
overnight, gives good indication of 
the stresses imparted during man- 
ufacture, processing, and finishing. 
It does not necessarily follow that 
all the stresses are taken out by 
this method as this depends on the 
structure of the fabric, and in 
some cases, mechanical action may 
be necessary in order to achieve 
complete relaxation. 

Further there is the change of 
contour of the fiber to be taken in- 
to account. Tolerable allowances 
for length and width changes are 
given in the official specifications. 





For estimating the resistance to 
shrinkage on washing and wearing, 
due to felting, some form of wash- 
ing or milling machine is used to 
produce an effect equivalent to a 
fixed number of domestic washes. 
Again a dimensional change based 
on the natural relaxed measure- 
ment quantatively expresses this, 
and one may also observe the de- 
gree of felting which has occurred 
meanwhile. Whatever apparatus is 
used for this purpose, the most 
consistent results should be obtain- 
able from batch to batch. 

For ordinary shrink-resist hos- 
iery, the domestic washing ma- 
chine may be used if correlated 


with the washwheel as in the 
standard specification; but for 
service requirements where a 


higher resistance to felting is re- 
quired during severe frictional 
movements, asin soldiers’ half- 
hose, then some form of milling 
machine is necessary. 


Dyeing 


In some cases, it is better to dye 
before chlorination, and in others, 
after chlorination. It must however 
be borne in mind that where 
chlorination after dyeing is neces- 
sary, not only will the chlorina- 
tion have an effect on the resultant 
shade, but the anti-chlor treatment 
may also have a considerable in- 
fluence on this, particularly if sul- 
phites are used for this purpose. 

No mention has been made of the 
processing of yarn, the main prin- 
ciples apply here as when treating 
fabric and articles, except that the 
machines used are of a different 
type and more care must be taken 
to avoid any  over- treatment 
especially with fine quality wool. 
Otherwise the knitted article 
would tend to become badly dis- 
torted during subsequent wear and 
washing. 
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Ineentive Advisory 

Committee Appointed 

An incentive advisory committee 
has been appointed by Secre- 
tary Henry A. Wallace to assist the 
incentive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its studies of 
wage incentives. The members of 
the committee are well acquainted 
in the field of management engin- 


eering. They have had experience 
in the use of wage incentives as re- 
wards to workers for their contri- 
bution to increasing production and 
controlling costs, it was said. 

The Incentive Division was es- 
tablished by Secretary Wallace in 
March of this year to study and 
report on bonus, profit-sharing and 
other incentive systems. 





Processing Procedures 
for Modern Yarn Dyeing 


By Robert W. Joerger 


Chemist, Franklin Process Company 
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SULPHUR colors are made by 

fusing together certain or- 
ganic compounds (usually contain- 
ing nitrogen) with sodium sul- 
phide or polysulphide. Although 
their composition is not known as 
definitely as that of other dye- 
stuffs, they all do contain sulphur, 
hence the name. The first one was 
made in 1873, but it was not until 
20 years later that another—a 
sulphur black—appeared. This 
was so much easier to apply than 
the Aniline Black then used, and 
had such good fastness to light, 
perspiration, washing and cross- 
dyeing, that it gained immediate 
favor, a position it has held ever 
since. 

An indication of its importance 
is the fact that more Sulphur Black 
is made and used than any other 
dyestuff, with the exception of 
indigo. Such success led to inten- 
sive research for other shades of 
sulphur colors so that soon blues, 
greens, yellows, browns, dull 
oranges, and bordeaux shades 
approaching violet became avail- 
able. Generally, these are rather 
duller that dyeings obtained with 
other dyestuffs. The absence of a 
true red makes a considerable gap 
in the series. 


Properties of Sulphur 


Compared with direct colors, 
the sulphur colors are faster to 
washing, fulling, steaming, acids, 
and alkalies, and many will stand 
subsequent cross-dyeing with wool 
colors. However, none is quite as 
fast as sulphur black, especially 
in respect to light fastness, for 
which colors should be carefully 
tested and selected. 
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The moderate cost and ease of 
application make the sulphur dyes 
useful for a wide variety of goods 
even though the chief weakness is 
lack of fastness to chlorine and 
hypochlorites; i.e. chemic bleach. 

The invention of the Indo Car- 
bon CL type in 1908 did give a 
black fast enough for dress goods 
and shirting, though more expen- 
sive. The army nurses’ uhiforms 
of black-and-white seersucker 
used in this past war were made 
from yarns dyed with Indo Carbon 
blacks. 


Sulphur Dyeing Problems 
and Procedure 


Sulphur colors are not as simple 
to apply as the direct colors al- 
ready mentioned, but they are well 
enough understood not to pre- 
sent outstanding difficulties. The 
main points of difference are: 


‘The special means needed to get 


them into solution because they 
are not water soluble; during dye- 
ing in the reduced solutions, 
partial oxidation may result in 
uneven or bronzy dyeings; 
thorough rinsing followed by ox- 
idation with chemicals is neces- 
sary; special precautions against 
producing harsh yarns must be 
observed; and finally, there is the 
problem of tendering. 

The most common method of 
dissolving sulphur dyestuffs makes 
use of the inexpensive red chip 
sodium sulphide. The amount 
needed varies with the different 
makes of dyestuffs and the manu- 
facturer’s recommendation should 
in general be followed. 

The best way to proceed is to 
paste the dyestuffs with a small 
amount of soda ash (to correct 
acidity) and boiling water, add 
the required amount of sodium 
sulphide and more hot water, then 





boil the mixture gently for 10-20 
minutes until all the dyestuff is 
well dissolved. A wetting agent at 
this point is useful and certain 
types help prevent bronzing in 
subsequent dyeing. 

With some colors additional 
chemicals are beneficial. A little 
hydrosulphite may be employed 
with some brands of blues. The 
yellows are the most difficult to 
dissolve, and caustic soda and 
more concentrated sodium sul- 
phide solutions are generally used. 
As these yellows have poor fast- 
ness to light, often one of the stil- 
bene class of direct yellows is 
used; these have better fastness to 
light washing, though the staining 
of white cotton in the heavier 
shades must be considered, as well 
as the fact that the shade is only 
half the depth of that produced 
when dyed as a direct color. 

Another method makes use of 
caustic soda and a reducing sugar 
in place of the sodium sulphide; 
about one quarter of each chemical 
as of dyestuff is needed, and the 
boiling is the same. The dyeings 
produced may vary a little in 
shade or strength from those in 
which sodium sulphide is used, 
but they are with only a few ex- 
ceptions quite good money-values 
and finish with a much softer 
hand, making such a method de- 
sirable for the knitting trade, 
where harsh yarns are not wanted. 

Other variations have been 
used, e.g., the mono-sodium phos- 
phate method for yarns. Though 
sulphur colors may be perfectly 
dissolved by the use of sodium 
sulphite, it is curious that in such 
solutions cellulose has no affinity 
for the dyestuffs; an alkaline re- 
duced medium seems to be neces- 
sary. 

Sulphur colors are available in 
solutions that are ready to use. 
They are shipped in drums or bar- 
rels and the dye solutions keep 
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very well over a _ considerable 
period of time if not exposed to 
the air. The dyer merely has to 
weigh and dilute them to make 
his dyebath, doing away with the 
handling of several chemicals and 
the tedious boiling previously 
mentioned. 

The use of copper or brass 
pipes, fittings, screws, etc., in any 
part of the dissolving or dyeing 
equipment should be avoided as 
they are attacked by sodium sul- 
phide, and in some cases detri- 
mental to the dyeings, e.g., sulphur 
blacks. Corrosion-resistant metal 
or lead parts may be substituted. 
Cast iron tanks and boxes are suit- 
able for all dyeings. 

The dissolved dyestuffs are then 
added to the machine, and the 
dyeing is carried out with the use 
of common salt near the boil, 
though some colors like blues give 
better value at 160 degrees F. 

Compared with direct colors, 
sulphurs have much less tinctorial 
value and also less affinity for 
the cotton yarns; the temptation 
to overcome this by using more 
concentrated dye _ solutions or 
greater amounts of salt than opti- 
mum conditions allow should be 
avoided lest the yarn be over- 
loaded with the dyestuff that is 
held loosely on the surface, giving 
poorer penetration and fastness. 


Strengthening the Dyebath 


So much dyestuff may be left 
in the dyebath when equilibrium 
is reached (little more dye is 
absorbed when the time factor is 
extended) that it would be a waste 
to throw it away. Therefore a 
standing bath (especially in the 
case of sulphur blacks and other 








Photus Uourtesy Gaston Uounty Dyeing Machine Co. 


Corner of a dye room, showing vats and control instrument panels. 


volume shades) is often employed. 

The first dyebath is made up to 
get the desired depth, and subse- 
quent dyeings are carried out in 
the same dyebath replenished with 
enough new dyestuff to replace 
that absorbed or mechanically re- 
moved. For example, a sulphur 
black which took 15 per cent dye- 
stuff (and equivalent amounts of 
sodium sulphide and salt) in the 
starting dyebath, may take about 
two-thirds or 12 per cent more for 
the second and subsequent dye- 
ings, while the salt is controlled 
so that the dyebath stands at 8-12 
degrees Tw., no more. 

Dirt from the yarn and chem- 
icals gradually accumulate after 
some months of use, so when the 
dyeings begin to look dull or dirty, 
the dyebath must be dumped and 
a new series begun. However, the 
savings are considerable. 

During the dyeing, sulphur 
colors may be oxidized (some 


Modern handling equipment is important in loading and unloading. 
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more than others) to their in- 
soluble state by exposure to the 
atmosphere. Such partial contact 
with the air is largely unavoidable 
and may result in uneven dyeings, 
or in heavy shades on blacks and 
navies, where it may be more 
severe, in bronziness. Some types 
of machines are unsuitable for sul- 
phur color dyeing for this reason, 
while in others, special precautions 
can be taken; e.g. in open hand 
tubs, bent sticks which keep the 
yarn entirely immersed, may be 
employed. 

An excess of sodium sulphide in 
the dyebath helps to prevent bron- 
ziness because the sodium sulphide 
instead of the reduced dye is ox- 
idized. Several auxiliary products 
on the market are useful in pre- 
venting uneven and bronzy 'dye- 
ings. These are well worth in- 
vestigating. The dyebath on the 
Hussong type of machine can be 
maintained in much better condi- 
tion by use of an auxiliary agent 
because it counteracts the air 
whipped in by the propellers. 


Exposure in Package Dyeing 


Air exposure is not a problem 
during package dyeing, but if the 
dyebath is dropped when the dye- 
ing is complete and then cold 
water rinses begun, bronzing or 
dye precipitation on the outside of 
the packages will result. A better 
procedure is to crack the outlet 
valve and at the same time run 
cold water into the expansion tank, 
thus giving a gradual dilution of 
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Layout showing placement of equipment and control instrument panels in a modern dye room. 


the dyebath until it finally be- 
comes clear. 

A similar method may be used 
in other machines with better dye- 
ings resulting, or, if the dyebath 
is to be saved, there may be a 
quick transfer of the skeins into 
a nearby tub or machine contain- 
ing lukewarm water with a little 
sodium sulphide for the first 
rinse, with the cold water rinses 
following. 

After such rinsing, the dyeings 
must be further oxidized nearer 
to the true shade. Even then a 
gradual dulling of the shade may 
be noticed over a _ period of 
months, but not nearly as much as 
when the oxidation is omitted. 
Bichromeate of soda and acetic 
acid (2 per cent of each at 160 
degrees F.) are generally em- 
ployed, followed by more rinsing. 
Sulphur blacks, for instance, are 
made richer and redder by this 
treatment. 

Copper sulphate is often intro- 
duced into the same solution. This 
increases the light-fastness of 
some colors considerably, but 
it should be avoided in the case of 
sulphur blacks, even though 
bloomier, bluer blacks result be- 
cause copper accelerates subse- 
quent tendering. 

A modified chrome solution has 
been marketed which is buffered 
to the alkaline side and contains 
a synthetic detergent; its use for 
oxidation leaves the yarn softer 
and cleaner. 

Aftertreatment with perborate 
of soda (one per cent on weight 
of goods) leaves some shades con- 
siderably brighter, especially 
blues, but such dyeings are often 
not quite as fast to washing or to 
perspiration. 

A common complaint about sul- 
phur dyeings is their harshness: 
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this is due to the amount and kind 
of chemicals used. Although harsh- 
ness can hardly be avoided, sev- 
eral suggestions may be offered. 
Thorough rinsing after dyeing 
helps remove sodium sulphide, or 
this chemical may be avoided al- 
together as explained previously. 
Softening agents such as oils, 
sulphonated tallow and synthetic 
soaps may be used during the dye- 
ing, or more generally, as an after- 
treatment. Almost any good soft- 
ening agent will give a decided 
improvement. Finally, in drying 
the yarn, avoid excessive heat. 


Special Points 


Some special points about yarn 
dyeing should be included. For 
skeins, a soda ash boil in a low- 
pressure kier or open tub is 
desirable, especially for plied 
yarns. Caustic soda may be em- 
ployed where cotton seeds must be 
removed, then a pressure kier is 
preferred. | 

In warp dyeing, the complete 
dyeing of a sulphur black may be 
accomplished in one run, con- 
tinuously, when enough boxes are 
employed. The first four boxes 
contain the boiling dyestuff solu- 
tion. This part of the passage takes 
from three to five minutes. The 
care taken in the set of the squeeze 
roll has much to do with the pen- 
etration and quality of the dyeing. 
The next pair of boxes have run- 
ning water; the next two, the hot 
chrome and acetic acid solution, 
followed by more cold rinses, and 
finally, the box containing the 
softener. 

At the beginning, the dyeboxes 
may contain something like 20 
pounds of sulphur black per 100 
gallons, and the stock solution may 
be several times as strong, the 
strength depending on the affinity 


of the dyestuff and the amount of 
liquor removed from the box. 
Many other shades of sulphur 
colors are run this way: navy 
blues, khaki, browns, greens, etc., 
and this method is often used for 
carpets and other weaves with 
wool because of their fastness to 
crabbing (steaming) and boiling 
acids. 

In package dyeing, a perfect 
solution of the sulphur color is 
necessary. The best dyes on the 
market should be obtained and the 
amount of sulphide and other 
chemicals, such as salt, be kept to 
a minimum. Inasmuch as the 
ordinary red chip sulphide itself 
contains a great deal of impuri- 
ties, it is considered advisable to 
employ the newer yellow flake 
sulphide that is now on the mar- 
ket. The sulphide crystals are 
purer and about one-half strength, 
due to the water of crystallization; 
these are also excellent for use. 

Straining through a cloth or a 
200-mesh sieve is advisable be- 
cause the package, being a good 
filter, will catch impurities if they 
are left in the dye solution. 

Hard water should be treated 
and soaps avoided or replaced by 
synthetic products. The method of 
beginning the rinsing operations 
has been mentioned. 


Tendering 


The tendering of sulphur color 
dyeings should be mentioned, 
though the author has little new 
to add to the subject. The tender- 
ing begins in a moist, warm at- 
mosphere when part of the sul- 
phur in the dye is converted into 
sulphurie acid. There seems to be 
little we can do to avoid its forma- 
tion, but we can leave enough 
alkali in the dyeings to counteract 
it as it is formed. 
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THE USE of air conditioning 

equipment is becoming popular 
in textile plants. Mill men in many 
instances are making a study of 
the subject. Some mills or de- 
partments are already equipped 
with complete systems which will 
supply clean, humidified, or de- 
humidified, heated or cooled air, 
automatically and to the extent re- 
quired for maintaining specific 
room conditions. Many mills have 
taken the first step in this direc- 
tion by putting ventilation unuder 
positive auomatic control. 

Some of this equitment was 
purchased in an attempt to im- 
prove mor2'e of workers. during 
the trying war period. But in ad- 
dition to improving employee ef- 
ficiency, there are positive savings 
and benefits attainable in most 
textile processes by maintaining 
the most suitable atmosphere, 
which for textiles usually requires 
a certain relative humidity. Proper 
maintenance of the relative hu- 
s4.1dity most suited to manufactur- 
ine invariably improves comfort 
ior operatives. To obtain the great- 
est return on the investment, both 
humidity and temperature best 
suited to each process or depart- 
ment must be determined and 
maintained. 

The prospective buyer of air 
conditioning must decide how far 
he should go in equipping his 
plant; which functions of air con- 
ditioning will pay their way now, 
and which can be left off or pro- 
vided for in the future. To do this 
he will become acquainted with 
several new terms, some of which 
are of vital importance. He will 
find it interesting and worthwhile 
to brush up on his knowledge of 
the composition of air, its impor- 
tant physical properties, and 
the relationship of moisture and 
heat under varying conditions. 


Psychrometric Chart 


The psychrometric chart as re- 
produced in condensed form here is 
one means of getting acquainted 
with the physical properties of air. 
Study of the chart will clarify 
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Psychrometric Chart Study 


By Walter T. Barr 


The psychrometrie chart zids in the stady of air 


conditioning preblems in the textile mill. Terms 


used in proposals are explained. 


many questions which occur to the 
layman, and will help him inter- 
pret proposals for air conditioning 
systems. 

The term “air conditioning” has 
been defined in many ways by 
many people. One present-day 
definition is the “simultaneous 
contro! of temperature, humidity, 
motion, and purity of the atmos- 
phere.” Study of the psychrometric 
chart will show why a spinning 
room with humidifiers and open 
windows runs over 100 degrees F. 
in hot weather, but can be main- 
tained at proper humidity in the 
upper 80’s or low 90’s when the 
outdoor temperature is as high as 
98 or 100 degrees F. and sufficient- 
ly dry. It will also show why, 
when the outdoor temperature is 


only 85 degrees and the humidity 
high, the spinning room wili still 
be in the 90’s. We find that indoo: 
dry bulb temperature is dependent 
upon the wet bulb temperature of 
the outdoor air, or the total heat 
content as expressed in BTU’s per 
pound or per cubic foot. 


Thermal Engineering 


It is said that the practice of alr 
conditioning is the juggling oi: 
BTU’s, and it is true that therma! 
engineering is the most important 
phase of air conditioning in its ap- 
plication to most problems. In de- 
signing a system, the first step is to 
determine the quantity of BTU’s 
generated or otherwise added to 
the space to be conditioned. This 


Automatic temperature and humidity control] unit in a weave room. 
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If two properties of air are known, 
= properties may be found as fol- 
Ows: 


Dry-Bulb Temperature is read di- 
rectly by following vertically down 
to the bottom scale. 

Wet-Bulb Temperature (Fig. 1) is 
read directly at the intersection of the 
wet-bulb line with the 100 per cent 
relative humidity line (saturation 
curve). The scale is marked along the 
100 per cent line. 

Relative Humidity (Fig. 2) is read 
directly from the curved lines marked 
Relative Humidity. For a point be- 
tween the lines, estimate by distance. 

Moisture Content, or Absolute Hu- 
midity (Fig. 3), is read directly from 
horizontal lines with scales to the 
right and left of the chart, and is the 
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weight of water vapor contained in a 
quantity of air and water-vapor mix- 
ture which would weight 1 lb if all 
water vapor were extracted. 

Dew-Point Temperature (Fig. 3) is 
read at the intersection of a horizon- 
tal line of given moisture content 
with the 100 per cent relative humidi- 
ty line. 

Total Heat (Fig. 1) is read directly 
by following the wet-bulb line to the 
scale marked Total Heat. Total Heat 
refers to a quantity of air and water- 
vapor mixture which would weigh 1 
lb if all water vapor were extracted, 
and includes the heat of the water 
vapor. 

Specific Volume (Fig. 4) is read di- 
rectly from the lines marked Cu Ft 
per Lb of Dry Air. For points be- 


EXPLANATION 
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tween lines, estimate by distance. 
Specific volume is the volume occu- 
pied by a quantity of air and water- 
vapor mixture which would weigh 1 
lb if all water vapor were extracted. 


Vapor Pressure (Fig. 3) correspond- 
ing to a given moisture content is 
read directly from the left-hand scale 
marked Pressure of Water Vapor. 


EXAMPLES 


A. Air at 80 deg dry bulb and 65 deg 
wet bulb. 


Relative Humidity..45 per cent 
Moisture Content .....68.5 gr per Ib 
Dew POINE cnccccceccssnreeveeed6.8 F 
Total Heat (includes 

heat of 1 lb of dry 

air and heat of 68.5 

grains of water va- 


Fig. 4 
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por 30.0 Btu per lb 
Specific Volume .......13.81 cu ft per lb 
(Actual weight of 

13.81 cu ft. 
1.0098 lb; 1 lb for 

the dry air and 

68.5 grains for 

the moisture con- 

tent, 7000 grains — 
1 Ib.) 
Vapor Pressure .....0.228 lb per sq in. 


B. Air at 75 deg wet bulb and 67 deg 
dew point. 

Dry-bulb Tempera- 

ture $4.7 F 
Relative Humidity ..40.0 per cent 
Moisture Content ....99.2 gr per Ib 
Total Heat nn nc..038.59 Btu per lb 
Specific Volume ........14.28 cu ft per Ib 





Vapor Pressure ........0.328 lb per sq in. 





be 


space must 
capable of absorbing the heat gen- 


, and still provide 


the specified room conditions of 
temperature and humidity under 


driving machinery, 
designated outdoor conditions. 


lights, number of occupants, etc. 


“Cooling Margin” 


for 
The air and water supplied to 


requires accurate data on power 

A proposal for air conditioning 
equipment will probably use the 
term “design conditions.” This re- 
fers to the basis on which the sys- 
tem will perform, and defines the 


the conditioned 
erated and added 


used 





interpreting this 


The proposal may refer to “‘cool- 
ing margins.’ Some buyers make 


responsibility of the air condition- 
ing contractor. The design condi- 
tions usually specify the maximum 
and minimum outdoor dry bulb 
and maximum wet bulb tempera- 
tures under which the equipment 
will maintain the specified room 
temperature and relative humidity. 
the mistake of 

figure as representing the differ- 
ence between extreme outdoor 
temperature and room tempera- 


ture, whereas it means the differ- 
ence between outdoor wet bulb 


temperature and room dry bulb 


A Typical Study 
In the middle South a proposal 


for an air conditioning system of 


perature will exceed the outdoor 
the “evaporation cooling” type for 


wet bulb temperature. 
a spinning room is likely to specify 


that the equipment will maintain 
a relative humidity of 60 degrees 


and a room temperature of 91 de- 
grees F. when outdoor conditions 


are 98 degrees dry bulb and 76 de- 
grees wet bulb. This represents a 
cooling margin of 15 degrees (91 


temperature. It is the number of 
degrees by which the room tem- 





degrees room dry bulb tempera- 
ture, minus 76 degrees outdoor wet 
bulb temperature). 

The proposal will probably state 
that room temperature will vary 
up and down with the outdoor wet 
bulb, and so again we find that 
while indoor temperature is of ex- 
bulb temperature is the limiting 

Reading the Chart 

Referring to the psychrometric 

chart, we find that the outdoor air 


treme importance the outdoor wet 
factor. 
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Evaporative cooling installation in place in a modern cotton mill. 


at 98 degrees dry bulb and 76 de- 
grees wet bulb has a total heat con- 
tent of 39.5 BTU per pound. Room 
air at 91 degrees and 60 per cent R. 
H. has a total heat content of 42.5 
BTU per pound. Note that although 
the room air has a lower dry bulb 
temperature it has a greater heat 
content; this is due to machinery 
and other internal heat sources 
and is reflected by the higher wet 
bulb temperature indoors, namely 
79.4 degrees F. 

~ Outdoor air supplied in suf- 
ficient volume to this room could 
carry off the heat generated in the 
room, but if outdoor air alone is 
used and picks up 3 BTU’s per 
pound in going through the room, 
the resulting humidity would be 
only 27 percent. 


By adding water to the outdoor 
air supplied to the room, most of 
the heat can be absorbed, by evap- 
orative cooling, thereby reducing 
the amount of outdoor air requir- 
ed; and the room humidity can be 
maintained. This is the process 
which occurs in all evaporative 
cooling systems, whether the hu- 
midifiers are in the room, or in 
ducts, or in an air washer. 

Now assume that the outdoor air 
has a dry bulb temperature of 85 
degrees, wet bulb temperature 76 
degrees, relative humidity 66 per 
cent. It would be possible to supply 
enough outdoor air to the spinning 
room so that in picking up the heat 
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from the machinery etc., its tem- 
perature would be increased to 88 
degrees and the room humidity 
would drop to the desired 60 per 
cent. Such a volume, however, 
would be so great as to disturb 
materials in process. If this room 
were properly air - conditioned, 
outdoor air would be restricted 
automatically so as to build up in- 
door temperature to 91 degrees, 
and a comparatively small amount 
of water could be added to main- 
tain 60 per cent relative humidity. 


Both of these examples are based 





on the same room conditions and 
the same outdoor wet bulb tem- 
perature but with different out- 
door dry bulb temperatures and 
humidities. By studying the psy- 
chrometric chart further, we will 
find examples where conditions 
will be such that the amount of 
outdoor air necessary for a room in 
dry weather will provide too high 
room humidity in extra humid 
weather, even with the humidifiers 
turned off. When this condition oc- 
curs the supply of outdoor air 
should be restricted and the room 
temperature allowed to increase 
slightly. Some air conditioning sys- 
tems have valuable control fea- 
tures which take care of this. 

The foregoing illustrations apply 
to what is considered extreme sum- 
mer weather. By studying the 
chart, we can see that when out- 
door wet bulb temperature (total 
heat of the outdoor air) drops, the 
same temperature drop will occur 
in the room if the same humidity 
is maintained. 

During colder weather, heat gen- 
erated in the room will be lost to 
some extent through walls and 
windows, and since the outdoor air 
can pick up an increased BTU load 
in going through the room, the 
amount supplied can be greatly re- 
duced. During such periods the 
amount of water required for evap- 
oration is also less, because of the 
lower room temperature and 
smaller volume of outdoor air. 


Evenly spaced metal ducts installed in a spinning room. 
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THE PROTECTOR MOTION is an 

attachment applied to the 
loom to stop the forward motion 
of the lay if the shuttle fails to 
box correctly. This is a safety de- 
vice to prevent a shuttle smash, 
torn cloth, broken shuttles, and 
broken loom parts. 


Protector Rods 


The long and short protector 
rods are supported on the under 
side of the lay in bearings that are 
cast as part of the swords. A right 
and lefthand protector rod cap 
fits over the rods; both are bolted 
in place through the swords. The 
long protector rod is the lefthand 
rod, and the short protector rod is 
the righthand rod; this is deter- 
mined when facing the loom. 

The long protector rod passes 
through and is also supported by 
the protector rod center bearing. 
The two pieces are joined and 
caused to operate as a single rod 
by use of the protector rod con- 
nection. 


The right and lefthand dagger 
fingers are setscrewed to the re- 
spective rods and work against the 
back of the binders. Each rod is 
also cast with a right-angled pro- 
jection called the dagger. The rods 
and daggers have the same recip- 
rocating motion as the lay. 

The daggers are also raised and 
lowered as the shuttle leaves the 
shuttle boxes. This raising action 
results from the binders being 
pressed outward as the shuttle en- 
ters the box. As the shuttle leaves 
the box, the daggers are lowered 
and the dagger fingers are kept in 
contact with the binders through 
the force of a spring acting on the 
long protector rod. 

If the shuttle does not enter the 
box sufficiently to raise the dag- 
gers, the daggers strike the loose 
and tight frog assemblies, and if 
all parts of the motion are set cor- 
rectly, the forward movement of 
the lay is arrested and the loom 


is stopped. 
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DRAPER LOOM FIXING actcters 


By Ben H. Crawford 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THIS IS the thirteenth installment in the series by Mr. Craw- 

ford. It covers the protector motion. The next installment 
will discuss the operation of the filling change motion. At the 
close of the series, assembling and setting instructions in con- 
densed form will be given for each motion of the loom. Provid- 
ed there is sufficient demand, the series will be made into a book. 


The term “loose-frog”’ is applied 
to the lefthand frog. It is set to 
move about %-inch toward the 
front of the loom before the right- 
hand dagger contacts the “tight”’ 
frog, which is placed on the right- 
hand side of the loom. This %4- 
inch forward movement of the 
loose frog causes the frog lip, act- 
ing through the shipper knock-off 
lever, to move the shipper handle 
out of its recess in the shipper lock, 
and this in turn causes the loom 
brake to be applied and the loom 
is stopped. 

The frogs fit upon the top sur- 
face of the loom ends. Their back- 
ward movement is controlled by 
contact with the frog stops, which 
are bolted to the loom side. 

Each frog has a recess into 
which is placed a rubber block. As 
the daggers contact the frog steel 
and the loom slams or bangs off. 
the shock of the loom stopping is 
absorbed by these rubber blocks, 
thus preventing loom parts from 
being broken. A piece of leather 
should be placed in front of and 


A view of the protector rod, 


behind each rubber block so that 
on the forward movement of the 
dagger the leather is brought into 
contact with a raised stationary 
projection which is parallel to the 
top of the loom side and is cast as 
part of the loom side, rather than 
the rubber block. This prevents the 
block being battered or worn ex- 
cessively and increases its life. 


Protector Rod Bearing Cap 


Each protector rod bearing cap 
has four raised shoulders on it. 
These four shoulders fit against 
the sword when the cap is bolted to 
the sword. A vertical cut-out in the 
center of the cap fits over the pro- 
jection on the sword. This pre- 
vents the cap from working out 
of position due to loom vibration. 


Neither the protector rod cap nor 
the protector rod itself should be 
run if either is worn enough to 
allow lost motion between these 
two parts. If the shoulders of the 
caps are filed down to eliminate 
this lost motion, the vertical cut- 


center bearing, and spring. 
Courtesy Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 




















Courtesy Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Showing the lay, swords and rocker shaft parts of a loom. 


out will also have to be filed to its 
original depth, else the cap will not 
fit flush with the projections on 
the swords. 

Care should be used to file the 
shoulders square and to file along 
the original lines of the vertical 
cut-out for proper operation of the 
protector rod cap. 

If a worn protector rod is to be 
replaced with a new one, it is gen- 
erally better to put on a new cap 
at the same time than to deepen 
the protector rod bearing socket 
on the old cap. Never pack behind 
the cap to prevent it from binding 
the protector rod. Remove the 
protector rod cap and file it or re- 
place it with a new one, and file 
down the four shoulders to make 
it fit the rod. The loom fixer 
should file the shoulders a few 
light strokes at a time rather than 
attempting to make the entire cut 
all at once and risk ruining the 
cap by cutting too much. 


Setting the Daggers 


If the frog rubbers, frog steels, 
daggers, pretector rods, and caps 
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are in good condition, the fixer 
can place the dagger fingers in 
position and proceed with the set- 
tings. First, remove the _ shuttle 
from the shuttle box, slide the 
lefthand dagger finger forward 
along the protector rod until it is 
in contact with the binder and 
raises the lefthand dagger about 
1/16-inch above the top flat sur- 
face of the frog. Tighten the dag- 
ger finger to the protector rod to 
hold the dagger in this position 
with respect to the frog. Make sure 
that the dagger finger is in con- 
tact with the binder. Set the 
righthand dagger finger so _ that 
the righthand dagger is from 1/16- 
inch to 1/32-inch above the right- 
hand frog. 

The rule in the mill is to set the 
lefthand dagger the thickness of a 
nickel above the frog, and set the 
righthand dagger the thickness of 
a dime above the frog. 

Be sure that the righthand dag- 
ger finger is against the right- 
hand binder. This is important as 
it directly affects the height to 
which the daggers are raised as the 





shuttle enters the box. 

After the dagger fingers have 
been set correctly, remove all side 
lashes in the protector rods by 
means of the protector rod con- 
nection. Do not pull the long and 
short rods so close together in the 
connection that the daggers bind 
against the outside edges of the 
bearings. 

Even though they may not bind 
enough to prevent correct opera- 
tion of the motion, any binding 
causes increased wear on the sides 
of the bearings and on the rod, and 
thus shortens the lives of these 
two parts. 

The long protector rod should 
move freely in the center bearing, 
but without loss motion between 
the bearing and the rod. The cen- 
ter bearing is attached to the lay 
by a wood screw. A great deal of 
later trouble is avoided if this 
screw is removed, a hole bored all 
the way through the lay, and a 
small stove bolt used to hold the 
bearing in position. The head of 
the wood screw wears excessive- 
ly, and it has been the writer’s ex- 
perience to have the screw break 
off about one half the length of 
the screw when trying to replace 
it with a new one. The stove bolt 
lasts much longer and gives much 
less trouble. 


Setting of the Frogs 


To set the loose frog, move it to 
its inost forward position and then 
set it back from the position %4- 
inch. Tighten the frog stop so as 
to hold the loose frog in this pos- 
ition. This %-inch forward move- 
ment of the loose frog causes the 
frog lip to strike the shipper 
knock-off handle, moving it out 
of the shipper lock, thus applying 
the brake. The tight frog should 
be moved to its most forward pos- 
ition, with the frog stop moved 
fully against the back of the frog 
and tightened. 


The action of the two frogs 
working in conjunction with each 
other as the loom slams off is as 
follows: As the crankshaft moves 
toward front center, the lefthand 
dagger strikes the loose frog, mov- 
ing it forward the %-inch (the 
action previously described), and 
at this point the righthand dagger 
contacts the tight frog steel and 
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both frogs operate as tight frogs 
at the same instant. 

Should one dagger contact its 
frog ahead of the other dagger, the 
lay would be twisted as the loom 
slams off. This could result in 
loom parts being broken as well as 
causing a slam-off break-out. 

The same action would result if 
one of the daggers were set incor- 
rectly and failed to strike the frog 
steel as the loom slammed. It is 
very important that the loom 
brake be set and operate correct- 
ly when the protector motion func- 
tions. Should the brake be loose, 
not stopping the loom properly as 
the daggers contact the frogs, the 
lay is likely to rebound, and there 
will be a tendency for the dagger 
fingers to move away from the 
binders. 

If the belt had not been com- 
pletely shifted to the loose pul- 
ley, or if the friction gear was still 
in contact with the friction disc, 
the lay would again move toward 
the fell of the cloth, and with the 
dagger fingers away from the 
binder, a break-out could result. 


The dagger stop is bolted to the 
lay directly above the lefthand 
dagger. It is provided with a ver- 
tical slot, which allows for adjust- 
ments. When setting the dagger 
stop, the shuttle should be moved 
fully into the box and the dagger 
stop set so as to allow about 1/8- 
inch movement of the dagger fin- 
ger away from the binder when 
tested by hand. This setting is es- 
pecially important on high-speed 
looms, for the shuttle enters the 
box so quickly the dagger finger 
is forced outward away from the 
binder. When the dagger stop is 
set and functioning properly, the 
dagger finger is held in contact 
with the binder for practically the 
entire revolution of the crank 


shaft. The brake should also be set 
correctly in order to reduce as 
much as possible the force of the 
blow as the loom slams. 


To Test Settings 


When the shuttle is boxed cor- 
rectly, the daggers should lift 
about %4-inch above the frog. In 
order to test these settings, the 
shuttle should be placed in an open 
shed and the lay moved slowly for- 
ward by hand. Note to see that the 
shipper handle is moved to the 
“off position during the %4-inch 
movement of the loose frog, apply- 
ing the brake. Second, be sure that 
both frogs are operating as tight 
frogs at the same instant. Third, 
see that undue tension is not be- 
ing placed on the warp yarns. Be 
positive that the dagger fingers are 
in contact with the binders at all 
times. 

The protector rod spring and 
collar should be adjusted with 
enough tension to hold the dagger 
finger in close proximity to the 
binder for the complete revolution 
of the crankshaft. Too much ten- 
sion causes the binder to resist its 
outward movement and increases 
the wear on the shuttle. The cor- 
rect amount of tension on the pro- 
tector rod spring will be quickly 
learned after a few practice set- 
tings. 


Settings and Operation 
Of Protector Motion 


1. Be sure that the dagger fin- 
gers are in contact with the bind- 
ers when the daggers are set with 
the shuttle out of the box. 

2. Be sure that loose and tight 
frogs are set correctly. 

3. Test and see that both frogs 
are acting as tight frogs at the 
same instant. 

4. See that frog rubbers are in 
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good condition and afford full 
protection. 
5. Check tension on protector 
rod spring. 
6. Box shuttle properly so that 
daggers will not tip the frog steels. 
7. Check setting of dagger stop. 
8. Check setting and operation 
of loom brakes. 


Troubles Caused 
by Protector Motion 


1. Daggers tipping live frog 
steel will cause the loom occasion- 
ally to stop off due to dagger fin- 
ger not being set properly. 

2. Slam-off break-out due to in- 
correct setting of dagger fingers, 
protector rod spring loose or brok- 
en, frog rubbers worn out, not af- 
fording protection, loom brakes not 
functioning properly, a protector 
rod binding and holding dagger in 
raised position. 

3. Shipper handle not moving out 
of recess when loom slams will 
damage belt or friction disc on 
motor driven looms. 

4. Frogs not acting at the same 
time, or one frog failing to engage 
its dagger can cause broken swords 
or lay. 

5. Too much tension en protect- 
or rod spring may cause loom to 
slam-off. Generally, the more ten- 
sion there is on the spring, the 
more power required to make the 
shuttle box fully. This greatly re- 
duces the life of the shuttle and 
box leathers. 

6. Dagger stop allowing dagger 
fingers to move away from bind- 
ers too great a distance may cause 
loom to slam. Each time the loom 
slams off the jar and vibration is 
injurious to the loom as a whole. 

(Article 14 in this series on loom- 
fixing will appear in an early is- 
sue. The filling change motion will 
be discussed at that time.) 





Enemy Patents Available 
at Georgia Tech 


A wealth of technical informa- 
tion has been made available to 
Southeastern industry through the 
establishment at the library of the 
Georgia School of Technology by 
the Alien Property Custodian of a 
complete file of enemy patents 
seized by the Government during 
the war, it was announced by 
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Colonel Blake R. Van Leer, presi- 
dent of Georgia Tech. Thousands 
of ideas for new materials, new 
processes and new products are 
contained in these patents which 
may be utilized by United States 
citizens on a non-exclusive royalty- 
free basis umder reasonable licens- 
ing fees. 

Printed abstracts of these enemy 
patents are filed in the Georgia 
Tech library and may be examin- 
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ed by the public without charge. 

Consisting of two parts, the ab- 
stracts cover mechanical-electrical 
patents and chemical patents. The 
first part of 4,450 pages covers 
some 37,000 patents arranged ac- 
cording to U. S. Patent Office 
classifications and consisting of 
such topics as bleaching and dye- 
ing, motor vehicles, machinery, 
plastics, radiant energy and tex- 
tiles. 





Textile Material-Handling 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS on this and 

the opposite page indicate some 
examples of material-handling ap- 
plications in the textile industry. 
Pictures on this page show tailor- 
made applications. 


Left, combination gravity and 
elevator type equipment at Avon- 
dale Mills. Doffer fills basket and 
places it on gravity conveyor. Bas- 
ket is automatically lowered by 
elevator from spinning on. third 
floor to spooler room two floors be- 
low, where (right) it is automatic- 
ally doffed from elevator and rolls 
to stop on gravity conveyor. 

Below, packed boxes are loaded 
on conveyor and are automatically 
carried down through tunnel and 
across to warehouse for storage. 
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Although tailor-made applica- 
tions for material-handling pre- 
dominate in the textile industry, 
standard equipment is used to ad- 
vantage. 


By use of the lift truck, as seen 
in the photo (upper right), storage 
at Bigelow Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany goes right up to the ceiling, 
thus gaining an extra 30,000 feet of 
space without building a new 
warehouse. 


At the same company, the truck 
serves as a tractor in hauling an 
18-foot roll of carpeting up a 13 





per cent grade. The ramps save 
time and work for the freight ele- 
vator. 


Below, a large roll of fabric is 
handled at a shearer by means of 
overhead rail and hoist in a plant 
of Avondale Mills. 





Two photos at right courtesy 
Totrmotor Corporation 


Lower photo courtesy 
Louden Manufacturing Co. 
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Centralized Lubrication 
at Avondale Mills 


Specialized lubrication by a crew of specialists. 


A system that has been tried and proven. 


AN UNUSUAL method of handling 
lubrication throughout the mill 
has been developed at the Alexan- 
der City, Ala., plant of Avondale 
Mills. A lubrication crew consisting 
of a foreman and nine men does all 
oiling and greasing, with minor ex- 
ceptions, in every department of 
the mill. This crew is under super- 
vision of the master mechanic. 
This system was started several 
years ago. Changes in method and 
technique have been made at vari- 
ous times as experience dictated, 
and as new machinery installations 
have been made, which often re- 
quire different lubricants and dif- 
ferent methods of application. 


Lubrication Methods Studied 


At regular intervals the entire 
crew meets with the master me- 
chanic to discuss lubrication de- 
tails. At these meetings problems 
such as preventing oil spot on cloth 
and other stock in process, are also 
studied. 

The foreman of the lubrication 
crew is a man with a number of 
years experience as a loomfixer. 
He is well acquainted with the ma- 
chinery in all departments of the 
mill. It is required that every new 
man assigned to this crew have 
some previous mill experience. The 
foreman takes a new man under 
his personal supervision for a per- 
iod until he is familiar with every- 
thing about his work. 


Bearing Maintenance Under 
Master Mechanic 


The foreman, under direction of 
the master mechanic, makes all 
tests on lubricants and on machine 
parts to determine proper length of 
time between oiling or greasing 
periods. 

In plants, the machine shop men 


are often the ones who have to 
make repairs when a bearing goes 
bad. Bearing failures are infre- 
quent in this mill. Even when a 
replacement is made the worn 
bearing frequently comes to the 
shop for reworking. Under the 
Avondale system the master me- 
chanic has direct authority over 
bearing maintenance and he is in 
position to have lubrication done 
by such means and methods as will 
minimize bearing failures. This is 
also an insurance of more contin- 
uous machinery operation as 4a 
bearing replacement or repair 
means some idle time for the ma- 
chine and loss of its production 


Benne 
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Group of lubrication 
specialists (at right) 
are assigned to spe- 
cific duties, such as 
lubricating a loom. 
shown here (below). 














while standing. This can be a very 
serious matter on certain textile 
machines that are production bot- 
tlenecks. 


How Lubrication Crew Operates 


The lubrication crew works only 
on the first shift. Their work is so 
arranged that fast moving machine 
parts requiring lubrication once 
each shift are oiled twice on the 
first shift, both early and late. This 
leaves the bearings properly lubri- 
cated to run through the second 
shift without attention. When any 
part of the mill runs a third shift, 
oilers are assigned for that time. 

Each man in the crew has a defi- 
nite job to do on the same machine 
each day, week or month. The re- 
sponsibility of getting oil or grease 
to the specified bearings is alto- 
gether his. The foreman does not 
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oil. His duties are to supervise and 
to know that every man is doing 
his job correctly. 

Five of these men are strictly 
oilers and work through opening, 
picking, carding, spinning, and 
weaving. Similarly, two grease gun 
men go through these departments; 
these two also do all oiling and all 
greasing in the cloth room. 

Two men, while the remaining 
are under the supervision of the 
lubrication foreman and the mas- 
ter mechanic, are assigned to the 
spinning room only. One of these 
oils front top rolls and the other 
oils back rolls and spindles. 

This accounts for the ten men, 
all of whom are carried on the mas- 
ter mechanic’s payroll. 


Supplementary Men 


In addition, the weave room car- 
ries an oiler on each shift on the 
weave room payroll. The duty is to 
lubricate a loom completely when 
the warp runs out. While these men 
are not members of the general 
crew, the lubrication foreman 
twice daily makes an inspection of 
looms with warps out to check de- 
tails. 

One man of the general crew is 
given the duty of attending to all 
oiling and greasing in the slasher 
room and in the dye plant. 

Certain machinery in this mill is 
not on the schedule of the general 
lubrication squad. Automatic spool- 
ers and high speed warpers are lu- 
bricated by the fixer on those ma- 
chines. The air compressor room is 
in charge of the man whose duties 
include the lubrication there. 

Motors and lineshafts hangers 
are oiled while the mill is stopped, 
usually on Sunday. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


The schedule of the lubrication 
crew covers the miscellaneous 
equipment such as stokers, fans, 


A lubrication specialist gives 


drinking fountains, and refrigera- 
tors in the mill and community 
house, school house, etc. These re- 
quire but little attention at rel- 
atively long intervals and by hav- 
ing them included their periodic 
care is definitely assured. 

In the master mechanic’s office 
is a suggestion box which is for the 
use of these men as well as his 
shop force. The mill pays $5.00 
each for approved suggestions, and 





attention to a spinning frame. 


a number of helpful ideas have 
originated with the _ lubrication 
squad. 

W. Alex Turner, general superin- 
tendent of Avondale Mills, with 
offices in Sylacauga, was for sev- 
eral years superintendent of the 
Alexander City mill. His experi- 
ence then with this system of lub- 
rication impressed him favorably, 
and he is making a gradual exten- 
sion of the method to other plants. 





Dutch Textile Industry 
Gets Into Stride 


Holland’s textile industry is well 
on its way to recovery and there is 
every reason to believe that the 
many difficulties it still is facing 
will be successfully overcome in 
the not too far future. As soon as 


ip i 
ry 


the problems of domestic shortages 
and foreign exchange have been 
worked out, there is no doubt that 
the industry will modernize its 
facilities and thus will be able to 
compete in the world market with 
foreign producers. 

Despite extensive war damage, 
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the Dutch textile industry emerged 
from the occupation years in fairly 
good condition. The destruction of 
its spinning capacity amounted to 
35% for rayon, 10% for cotton, 
and 5% for cotton weaving. The 
linen and wool industries suffered 
virtually no damage. 
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Preventive Maintenance Program 
at Dan River Mills 





By Frank L. Byrd 


Supt., Weaving Maintenance 


THIS is the fifth and final installment of a series describing the 

specialized preventive maintenance program at Dan River 

Mills, The series started in the April issue, was continued in the 
May. June, and July issues. 


Part 5 Dyeing and Finishing—Power Equipment 


THE EQUIPMENT in the raw 
stock dyeing department is 
given adequate maintenance atten- 
tion that is comparable to that giv- 
en in the opening, picking, and 
waste re-working departments. 


Raw Stock Dyeing 


The raw stock being precleaned, 
baled and later transferred to the 
raw stock dye house and again 
opened, and loaded into dye ma- 
chines, washed and dyed, ex- 
tracted, dried and rebaled for 
further transferring to the respec- 
tive mills where the stock is to be 
used, either in blends or straight 


stock, gives a number of varied 
conditions with which to cope. 
The processing schedule for ma- 
chines ami the working force 
makes it imperative that the ma- 
chinery be adequately maintained. 
By such maintenance servicing, ex- 
cessive dyeing, over cast shades, 
and other poor results can be 
avoided. Maintenance work in this 
department is under the super- 
vision of the master mechanic. 


Maintenance work on rotary and 
stationary type dye machines, 3- 
way valves, extractors, opening 
hoppers, spread aprons, dryers, 
fans, conveyors, mixers, pumps, 


A bottle oiler application on a batcher, in wide finishing. 








and bale presses is handled on a 
scheduled basis that keeps th.is 
equipment going. 


Indigo Chain Dyeing 


Indigo chain dyeing is an around 
the clock operating department; 
machinery maintenance is an im- 
portant factor. Driving machan- 
isms, chains, sprockets, gearing, 
bearings, overhead reels, dry can 
gears and bearings, coilers or 
pilers, mixing equipment and 
pumps, and other items that wear 
or are exposed to chemical reaction 
and oxidation are all give attention 
to avoid a condition that will 
eventually mean breakdowns, pro- 
duction delays, or poor quality of 
work. 

Beam and tube dyeing equip- 
ment have few moving parts, yet 
those that are needful of servicing 
are given ample attention at peri- 
odic intervals to insure prime con- 
dition being maintained. 


Bleaching, Piece Goods 
Dyeing, and Finishing 


Servicing of component parts of 
bleaching, piece goods dyeing, and 
finishing equipment is scheduled 
on the following basis: 

Reeves drives, which are used on 
a number of the different com- 
binations of our equipment to facil- 
itate modifications of speeds with- 
out delays, pulley changes and in- 
terferences, are scheduled to be 
serviced on a 60-day cycle. 

Continuous, open width bleach- 
ing units, soapers, washers, scutch- 
ers, chlorine or peroxide spray 
units, squeezers, saturators, desiz- 
ing units, acid recuperators, starch 
mangles, vacuum extractors, san- 
forizing machinery — inclusive of 
control or sky rolls and gear 
drives—sheet and pillow’ case 
presses, bundling machines, 
pumps, and singeing machinery are 
serviced on a three month cycle. 

Calendar sections, drying and 
processing cans, cloth winders, 
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batchers, plaiters, doublers, book 
folding machines, inspection 
tables, padders, folding or yarding 
machines, rope dyeing reels, ket- 
tles, dye ranges, and loop dryers 
are serviced with a coverage each 
five months. 

Reducing gear drives on mercer- 
izers, overhead pilers, J-box reels 
and ceiling cloth reels are covered 
each six months on a similarly 
scheduled basis. 

Tenter frames, with their con- 
tinuous operating features, includ- 
ing clips, drives, slides, heads, ex- 
pander screws, kilns and flues are 
run under demands that make 
them a bit more difficult to main- 
tain than some of the other equip- 
ment in these departments. Our 
preventive system is used to in- 
sure continuous operation by the 
use of the correct lubricants and 
scheduled maintenance servicing 
on a three months basis. 

Our tenter frame drive heads 
are reworked in our machine shop 
with equipment that has been se- 
sured for jobs of this nature. Prior 
to this installation, this work had 
to be done by the manufacturers 
of the equipment or the job had to 
be farmed out. The life of the 
equipment is prolonged by work 
being done before the machinery 
runs down. 

Mycock expander rolls, due to 
their construction and design, re- 
quire dismantling and application 
of a special lubricant each month; 
service work is done at this time. 

Hydraulic jacks, battery driven 
towing equipment, and lift trucks 
are also serviced on a_ three 
months schedule. This includes 


trucks, pumps, wiring, wheels, and 
axles. 


Lubrication 


Finishing and dyeing equipment, 
due to its varying operating con- 
ditions, demand special lubricant 
needs ranging from light, general 
purpose, synthetic oils to heavy 
viscous type gear lubricants that 
are fortified with extreme pres- 
sure compounds. Our application 
of the silicon-glycerine type lubri- 
cants has been found satisfactory. 

Special greases for nigh heat, 
moisture caustic, and acid con- 
ditions are used. Castor and syn- 
thetic oils that are heavier than 
condensed steam or water azre in 
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Bottle oilers on multiple width dry can and calendar units. 


use to avoid spotting and spoilage 
from drippage. 

Finishing equipment, being sub- 
jected and exposed to many types 
of acids, alkalies, and other chemi- 
cals, should be made of corrosion- 
resistant metals. High tempera- 
tures, such as in tenter frame kilns, 
require a lubricant that provides 
ample care for the clips, links and 
slides. We use a lubricant that does 
the job and does not vaporize in 
high temperatures or spot fabrics. 


Motors and Switches 


A systematic method of main- 
tenance of power units (motors 
and switches) is a must item. Such 
a program includes rewinding, 
change of wool wicking, stator bar 
clearance, checking, replacement 
and welding; armature or rotor re- 
surfacing, replacement of worn 
broken or burned brushes and 
starting points; safety relays and 
measures; checking and cleaning 
of ball and plain bearings; insula- 
tion; and a thorough and adequate 
job of lubrication. 


Elevators 


Placing a full-time man— one 
shift only—on our elevator main- 
tenance specialized work has been 
one of the most economical items. 
Elevator maintenance includes 
packing of worn drive-cases; drain- 
ing and replacement of oil in worm 
drive reservoirs; constant attention 


and correction to such items as 
doors, latches, safety devices, cars, 
cables, drums, sheaves, slides, sig- 
nal systems, bells, driving or re- 
versing motion switches, which 
will include checking and recon- 
ditioning regularly. 

Precision maintenance, in the 
textile industry, on a scheduled 
basis is the only means of main- 
taining a healthy condition of ma- 
chinery or buildings. Standard 
working conditions for the em- 
ployees will be up to par at all 
times. 

Money spent to maintain oper- 
ating equipment will be returned 
by the production gained or main- 
tained; by the prevention of ex- 
pensive breakdowns; use of fewer 
replacement parts; and a reduction 
of seconds. The improved morale 
of the operating employee (piece 
workers) by earning a full day’s 
pay on equipment that will run is 
of material value also. 

As mentioned during this series, 
one of the major points in a pre- 
ventive maintenance program is 
lubrication. We have found in our 
experience that lubrication is 
about 75 per cent of preventive 
maintenance. Savings are great 
when compared with the cost of 
the lubricants and the labor ex- 
pended. Intelligent and able-bodied 
help is needed to do this job. 

Our experience has proven the 
value of preventive maintenance. 
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OMC’s 


WITH THE ENDING of the war 

the Quartermaster Corps ceas- 
ed to be a dominant factor in the 
purchase of manufactured pro- 
ducts. Because of this decline in 
its position as a purchaser, it was 
necessary to establish a new policy 
with respect to the continuance of 
research. 

No longer can a manufacturer be 
expected to undertake extensive 
research to improve a product or 
to produce a new product for 
which he can expect no peacetime 
demand. In other words, much of 
the research and development 
which was conducted during the 
war without direct expense to the 
Government must now be done 
with definite financial reimburse- 
ment. 


Furthermore, it must be con- 
ducted by research organizations 
adequately equipped for the pur- 
pose and not, for the most part, by 
research departments of manufac- 
turers, whose efforts must, neces- 
sarily, be devoted to their own 
problems. 


Generally it is recognized that 
a long-range research program 
must be undertaken if this coun- 
try is to avoid a repetition of the 
plight in which it found itself at 
the start of the war. The extent of 
the needed research, however, is 





Research Program 


By Julian 8. Jacobs* 





SUMMARY 

A RESUME of some of the outstanding 
accomplishments of research under the 
direction of the Quartermaster Corps and 
in cooperation with industry is given as 
illustrative of the progress made during 
the war in the direction of maintaining 
the well being of the soldier. This brief 
survey also furnishes an indication of the 
magnitude and diversity of wartime re- 
quirements and emphasizes the importance 
of continued peacetime research on a 
broad scale. 

How the Research and Development 
Branch of the Quartermaster Corps is to 
function under its newly authorized peace- 





time program is outlined. The Quarter- 
master in peacetime was previously con- 
cerned chiefly with procurement. Now 
the Research and Development Branch is 
to be the eyes, the ears, and the technical 
brain which will help keep the Quarter- 
master up-to-date on developments; it 
will know where industrial products fit 
into the requirements; and through its 
own research and the projects which will 
be assigned to outside agencies, it will 
not only add to present knowledge of how 
to care for and better to equip the soldier, 
but it will be in a position to make im- 
portant contributions to civilian require- 
ments. 








not so widely understood; those 
who have been intimately connec- 
ted with developments in a given 
field are aware of the unfinished 
work in that field and of the pos- 
sibilities for future development; 
but few persons, except those who 
had the over-all direction of Quar- 
termaster activities during the 
war, are fully conversant with the 
magnitude of the problem which 
now is posed. 

Wartime requirements are so di- 
versified and the problem is so 
broad as to justify an attempt at 
a bird’s-eye view of the situation. 


Quartermaster Research 
During The War 


At the time of Pearl Harbor the 
Quartermaster Corps faced the 
necessity of equipping an army for 





Fig. 1. 


Architect’s drawing of the future new buildings proposed 


for the consolidated Quartermaster Research and Development 
Laboratories, which are expected to be built. 


global and mobile warfare. Im- 
mediately it was confronted with 
all of the problems which the 
words “global” and “mobile” im- 
ply. Some of these problems have 
been outlined by Doriot’, Ken- 
nedy* , Smith’, Simpson‘ °, Schrei- 
ber® , and others. In addition to 
the necessity of securing tremen- 
dous quantities of equipment im- 
mediately, it had no ready answers 
to the infinite variety of questions 
concerning types of equipment 
which would be adequate for the 
service required. 

When the United States Army 
entered the war it was using much 
the same principles in clothing 
and equipping the soldier which 
were used in 1918. This was rea- 
sonably satisfactory for conditions 
in temperate climates, but was un- 
suitable for operations in extreme- 
ly hot, extremely cold, or extreme- 
ly damp climates, and especially 
was it found unsuitable for large- 


scale operations involving the 
rapid movement of men and 
equipment. 


The Advisory Board 


At first the best available guide 
was the experience of men who 
were familiar with conditions in 
all parts of the world. The quar- 
termaster General, Major General 
(now Lieutenant General) E. B. 
Gregory chose outstanding explor- 
ers and outdoor men who knew 
from first-hand experience the 


| ‘*Editor, Textile Research Journal, and 
Director, Department of Publications, Textile 
Research Institute, Inc. 
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American MonoRail Cranes are not lim- 


ited to bridging a single span. With their 






special interlocking and twin bridge de- 






signs, they supply over-all coverage... 






your handling is not tied down to alley- 






ways or spotting or unloading near per- 






manent equipment. 












American MonoRail Cranes are_available for any type of job — heavy 
or light duty — full automatic, cab controlled or hand operated. They 
can be installed under present operating conditions without excessive 
structural changes. 


GET A COPY OF THIS BOOKLET! It tells the com- 
plete story of monorail crane development. Learn how % 
cranes have been adapted to all kinds of handling 

operations. Ask for Bulletin MF-1. 
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2. Organization Chart of Research and Development Branch, 


OQMG, as of July, 1944. 


problems of mountain-climbing, of 
traveling in the jungle, or of living 
in the Arctic. 

From scientific institutions Gen- 
eral Gregory chose climatologists 
and geographers who were author- 
orities on the climate, terrain, and 
vegetation of the entire world. 
From research laboratories he 
chose well-known physiologists 
and physicists, and from industry, 
men with specialized backgrounds 
in textile research, plastics, leath- 
er, mechanics, and subsistence. 

This group of over 200 men were 
organized as The Advisory Board 
by the Military Planning Division 
of the Quartermaster Corps. It 
acted in an advisory capacity all 
during the war and, with some 
changes in personnel which the 
postwar period makes advisable, it 
will continue to function in this 
capacity. Captain (now Major) 
Richard R. Walton, Q. M. C., was 
appointed liaison officer to chan- 
nel all relationships between the 
advisors and the Research and De- 
velopment Branch. 


Research and Development Branch 


Under Colonel (now Brigadier 
General) Georges F. Doriot, the 
Research and Development Branch 
of the Quartermaster Corps was 
estublisned in Washuigts:' as head- 
querters for the dire ‘on and 
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supervision of all research and 
testing activities. New laboratories 
were set up and certain testing 
laboratories in various parts of the 
country were taken over. 

In Chicago, the Subsistence Re- 
search and Development Labora- 
tory (now the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces) studied the prob- 
lems of the feeding of soldiers in 
the field. In Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, the Climatic Laboratory was 
installed to study the effects of 
environment on the soldier and 
his equipment. In Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, a group of laboratories 
was developed to tackle problems 
of physics, chemistry, biology, and 
engineering as they relate to Quar- 
termaster equipage items. 

In Philadelphia the _ existing 
laboratories were expanded to 
handle detailed problems of tex- 
tiles, fabrics, clothing construction, 
etc., and special studies of tropical 
deterioration of fabrics were car- 
ried out in the Philadelphia bio- 
logy laboratories. 

In a laboratory outside Wash- 
ington, the problem of packing and 
packaging was studied with the 
use of specially designed machines 
which tossed cases, crates, and 
cartons in a manner which simu- 
lated their handling under field 
conditions. In Jersey City, certain 





specialized tests were conducted 
on lenses. In Boston, work on ade- 
quate footwear was done in con- 
junction with shoe manufacturers 
in the area. An organization chart 
is shown in Figure 2. 

Research projects were assigned 
to established ‘governmental agen- 
cies, universities, and industrial 
and private research organizations 
throughout the country. An idea 
of the variety of the work may be 
had from the following list of pro- 
ducts which the Quartermaster 
was called upon to supply: chem- 
icals and- drugs, foods, insecticides, 
metals and metal substitutes, pack- 
aging and paper products, paints 
and protective coatings, plastics, 
rubber and rubber substitutes, 
shoes and leather products, tex- 
tiles, soaps, and miscellaneous 
items. 

An added burden was imposed 
by the fact that there was a limit- 
ed supply of such materials as 
rubber, fats, oils, waxes, copper, 
zinc, tin, nickel, chrome, and alum- 
inum; later, shortages of leather, 
steel, and paper necessitated con- 
servation and the substitution of 
new and untried materials. 

With respect to the well-being 
and the efficiency of' the soldier, 
before the war neither the stu- 
dents of weather and climate, nor 
the textile experts, nor the phy- 
siologists in our country had suf- 
ficient knowledge to give the 
needed information. Therefore, it 
was necessary to tackle the prob- 
lem from three sides: the clima- 
tologists to work from the groun” 
up, the physicists to study tlic 
clothing, and the physiologists to 
study the mechanisms of the 
soldier’s body. 


Penalty for Unpcseparedness 


Before such a program could be 
organized it was necessary to send 
armies into the field and to de- 
pend to a great extent on the 
trial-and-error method of deter- 
mining requirements. Practically 
the entire stocks of mail-order and 
sporting-goods houses were com- 
mandeered and rush-specifications 
were drawn up. Penalty would 
have to be paid for the previous 
point of view, so widely held, that 
standard commercial designs could 
be accepted without difficulty. 

The demands which the Army 
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Good examples of New Depar- 
ture’s creative engineering in serv- 
ing the special needs of the textile 
industry—are these special types 
of ball bearings. 


They include self-sealed ball bear- 
ings in which lubricant may be revi- 
talized when required by injection 


through felt seals with a pressure 
oiler and a “hypodermic’”’ needle. 
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Treadle roll ball bearings for 
Draper looms, which are sealed and 
lubricated for life, avoid the danger 
of “flash” and fires resulting there- 
from. 

Vertical tension pulley ball bear- 
ings which are not only self-sealed, 
but which provide their own oil- 
circulating system, 


Horizontal tape tension pulleys 





which are thoroughly self-sealed, 
and have in addition a built-in oil 
reservoir, an oil filter, and lubri- 
cating wick. 


Machine designers are invited to 
bring their bearing problems to the 
Same engineers whose experience 
and imagination have produced 
these new departures by New De- 
parture. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


3436 
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Clothing tests lighten casualties and afford human comfort. Research 
is important before hostilities get under way. 


places upon items of equipment are 
such that the use of most commer- 
cial items results in lower effi- 
ciency, higher casualties, and, in- 
cidentally, higher costs. 

The inevitable result of the lack 
of peacetime preparations was 
heavy casualties. For example, on 
Attu, in the Aleutians, our soldiers 
many of them trained only in the 
States and mostly in the desert 
area of the States and lacking 
proper clothing, were compelled to 
face well-clothed and _ well-in- 
trenched Japanese in the moun- 
tains rising from Massacre Bay, 
on the south side of Attu Island. 
Details of the Alaskan campaign 
have been related by Gilman" and 
Pratt’. 

Many of the casualties of this 
campaign were caused by “immer- 
sion foot,” which could have been 
prevented if the footgear which 
was available later in the war had 
been in use at the time. Immersion 
foot is caused not by frostbite but 
by long immersion of the feet in 
cold water of almost freezing tem- 
perature. The exposure causes 
disorganization and swelling of 
the feet and lower legs which dis- 
able the sufferer for months, and 
even, in some cases, necessitate 
amputations. 


Research Achievements 


The success of organized re- 
search and development in con- 
nection with the war effort is well 
known and publicity of a general 
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nature has been given to many 
notable developments’. The few 
specific examples which appear in 
this article are merely illustrative 
of results which have been ob- 
tained. Because of war secrecy no 
technical reports were generally 
available during the war. 

Progress reports and reports of 
individual projects are gradually 
being filed and listed by the Office 
of Technical Services of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the 
Bibliography of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Reports. Integrated re- 
ports are planned in some in- 
stances. Already several publica- 
tions have appeared. Among these 
is a complete resume of the re- 
search and development done by 
the Quartermaster Corps to supply 
more adequate water repellent 
clothing (Simpson‘), a review of 
the work done to solve the Army’s 
soap and detergent prob- 
lems (Simpson*), and the skin pro- 
tection products developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps (Schreiber‘). 

The details of a method for pro- 
ducing artificial rainfall are given 
by Landsberg and Moody”. Tech- 
nical information is also given in 
a report of a conference on Quar- 
termaster Textile Research” * ”. 
Some of the newer ways of testing 
clothing while it is being worn are 
described by Newburgh and Har- 
ris’, and an outline of what cloth- 
ing may be expected to do for men 
during exposure to extreme cold 
is given by Siple”. 





From the beginning, emphasis 
was placed on lightening the load 
which the soldier would be obliged 
to carry. In this direction notable 
advances have been made. Cloth- 
ing has been designed which gives 
adequate protection at a fraction 
of the former weight, and the 
adoption of the layer principle 
makes it possible for the soldier to 
wear only what he actually needs 
at the moment. 


Lightweight Equipment 


For example, in actual combat 
the heavier and warmer layers 
can be left behind to be brought 
up when needed, along with other 
equipment. The weight of sleeping 
bags has been reduced from 18 to 
5 pounds. 

The weight of tents has been 
greatly reduced, and that of other 
items of equipment in proportion. 

Emergency rations furnish a 
man on the firing line a day’s 
supply of food weighing only 2% 
pounds. A cooking outfit for six 
men, complete with a stove, weighs 
only 3 pounds, 6 ounces. One for 
30 men can be transported on two 
packboards. The old packboard of 
wood weighed 7 pounds. The latest 
developed packboard weighs 3 3/4 
pounds. 

Insulated food containers which 
will keep food palatably warm for 
at least 3 hours under combat ser- 
vice conditions at a temperature 
of 20°F. below zero weigh only a 
fraction as much as the containers 
used at the start of the war. Sever- 
al chemical methods of heating in- 
dividual field rations (without the 
use of mechanical devices) were 
investigated, resulting in both new 
and improved products. 

Development of a water-resist- 
ant match provided an ignition 
source dependable in tropical or 
other humid climates. Extensive 
studies and field tests were made 
to develop the proper garments 
and their treatments for protect- 
ing soldiers against rainfall, ex- 
tremes of low and high tempera- 
ture, wind, insects, and bacterial 
infections. 

The individual soldier was fur- 
ther protected by the chemicals 
supplied by the Quartermaster for 
sterilizing his drinking water and 
control of insects. Safe storage of 
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Main Butterworth Plant, Phila. 126,952 sq. ft. of floor space 
devoted to the production of textile finishing machinery. 





Textile Finishing Machinery Division of H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 





Home Office including model plant for test runs 
and shipping and receiving sections, Philadelphia. 


Foundry at Bethayres, Pa. where castings 
for all Butterworth Machines are made. 











Four Points 


of the 
Textile 
Compass 


Like four points of the compass, the four big Butter- 
worth plants point to new horizons in textile finish- 
ing. From these plants come the machines you need 
to achieve greater yardages at increased speeds and 
lower costs—padders, jiggs, tenters, dryers, washers, 
complete finishing ranges. 


Butterworth Vat Dyeing Ranges produce more 
through color fixation than ever before possible at 
speeds ranging up to 120 yards per minute. Butter- 
worth Equipment in the Vat Dyeing Range includes 
steamers, compartment washer, padders, dryers 


and folders. 


Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Ranges use less 
floor space, less equipment, less steam, and less chem- 
icals and labor than the conventional kier bleaching 
method. Butterworth Equipment for continuous 
bleaching (for the DuPont or Becco process) in- 
cludes “J”-Boxes, washers, caustic and peroxide 
saturators and heater tubes. 


If you have a particular problem in the wet end of 
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- Protection against rain receives the attention of researchers. 


material was better assured by the 
improved rodenticides developed 
by and for the Quartermaster 
Corps. Notable advances were 
made in the development of new 
soap and detergent products for 
use by the individual, by mobile 
field laundries, and by fixed laun- 
dry installations. 

An outstanding development in 
plastics is Doron armor”. This is 
a 1/8-inch-thick glass-cloth lami- 
nate which surpasses any metallic 
armor in ballistic efficiency. It 
will stop a 45-cal. revolver bullet 
fired point-blank and has been of 
great protection against flak and 
fragmentation bombs. 

Much has been accomplished 
through accelerated field testing. 
The outstanding contribution is 
that of the Quartermaster Board 
at Camp Lee, Virginia, where 
clothing and footgear are tested on 
the combat and rain courses” and 
extensive field tests on tents and 
tentage materials” are conducted. 


Product Analysis 


The Product Analysis Section of 
the Quartermaster Corps, through 
its Observation Section, maintain- 
ed close contact with the troops in 
the field and was able not only to 
take quick advantage of reports 
concerning requirements or de- 
fects in existing equipment but 
also to get samples of equipment 
captured from the enemy. Train- 
ed observers were maintained in 
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all theaters of operation. 

In some instances observers 
would undertake a mission into 
enemy territory to secure some 
new item of equipment which 
when obtained, would be flown 
back to this country for inspection 
and analysis. 

An indication of the extent to 
which some observers would go in 
order to accomplish their mission 
may be had from the experience 
of Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Slauta at Anzio in the spring of 
1944. He managed to get himself 
attached to a patrol in the hope of 
picking up some new items of 
clothing. The patrol consisted of 
seven men, including a_ sergeant 
and himself, and carried a 60 mm. 
mortar. 

Two Italians were found who 
were anxious and willing to help 
reduce German strength and they 
informed the Americans that “a 
few”? Germans were holed up in 
a mound some distance ahead. The 
patrol surrounded it and threw in 
a couple of 60 mm. shells. Immed- 
itely and preceded by the usual 
“Kamerad” 102 Germans filed out 
and surrendered. Five additional 
Germans were found dead in the 
dugout. 

How the system worked may be 
shown by an example. Early in the 
African campaign our boys would 
throw away their trenching tools 
whenever they could pick up a 
German shovel. The enemy tool 





could be folded or it could be ad- 
justed in a bent position so that it 
would serve either as a pickaxe or 
a hoe, and it could also be used as 
an axe because it had a sharpened 
edge. It had one defect— weak 
spot in the handle. We improved 
the design and by using better 
steel made a more serviceable tool. 

In Tunisia our shoes were so 
much superior to the German 
shoes that prisoners obtained med- 
ical certificates certifying that 
they had defective feet and re- 
quested American shoes. 


Environmental Protection 


Little publicity has been given 
to the work of the Climatology 
and Environmental Protection 
Section. In a recent article Spen- 
cer” decribes some of the work of 
this section. World-wide studies 
have been conducted on the cli- 
mate, terrain, and other geograph- 
ical features of the world, specific- 
ally in relation to man and his 
body. Temperatures, humidities, 
and wind velocities have been de- 
termined and maps have been 
made showing the climatic condi- 
tions for every month of the year 
in every part of the world. Charts 
have been made which indicate 
the clothing, water, and subsist- 
ence requirements in each area. 

Siple” has discussed the funda- 
mental factors governing heat 
transfer through clothing, as well 
as the effects of moisture and 
temperature on the insulation-ef- 
fectiveness of clothing, and has 
presented examples of the correla- 
tion between bodily activity and 
the demands of climate. New ways 
and means of doing things that 
are radical have been developed. 
The theory that relative humidity 
has an important effect on the 
human body has been discovered 
to be fallacious. The real answer 
lies in absolute humidity and 
vapor pressure. 

Another fallacy is that the body 
cannot be sealed and live. The 
body can be sealed for a time un - 
der certain conditions, providing 
the accumulation of body heat can 
be dissipated into cool tempera- 
tures, or in accordance with the 
body’s ability to take care of it- 
self for a period of time. It has 
been determined that, if the tem- 
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perature of the surrounding med- 
ium is maintained at the exact 
temperature of the body, there is 
no transfer of heat in either di- 
rection. 

Also, there is no movement of 
vapor from the body, or condensa- 
tion of same when the vapor 
pressure at the inner surface of a 
barrier is the same as that of the 
skin. In other words, the skin does 
not “breathe.” Furthermore, of 
course, unless the body becomes 
overheated there is no sweating. 
In practice this control is practical 
up to 75 per cent of the proven 
principle and greater improve- 
ments in efficiency can be expect- 
ed. 

Based upon such discoveries as 
these, research was underway to- 
ward the close of the war on a so- 
called double water-vapor barrier 
sleeping bag. A soldier would be 
able to place this bag in the mud 
or snow, enter it with his cloth- 
ing damp, and remain warm and 
comfortable all night. The same 
principle has been applied to a 
laminated trench boot. 

In the Climatic Laboratory at 
Lawrence, the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory, and others a scientific 
study has been made of the factors 
which affect human efficiency as 
they relate to exercise, body cov- 
ering, and exposure to heat, cold, 
and humidity. Biologists, physiolo- 
gists, and physicists have studied 
the basic principles involved, using 
soldiers in tests. 

For example, a study has been 
made of the principles governing 
sweating and moisture transfer 
through clothing in cold weather 
and the special effects of sweating 
and moisure accumulation in the 
clothing on the requirements of 
clothing for military personnel. It 
is now possible to determine the 
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clothing necessary for any activ- 
ity at any temperature from 90 
degrees F. to 60 degrees F. below 
zero; also how much more cloth- 
ing will be needed for a man who 
is sleeping than for one who is do- 
ing hard physical labor. It can be 
shown how long a man can with- 
stand the cold without danger 
even if he is inadequately dressed. 


Subsistence 


Much consideration has been 
given to the problem of diets 
which will yield the greatest ef- 
ficiency as well as satisfaction to 
the soldier, and in this direction 
outstanding research has _ been 
done by the Nutrition Founda- 
tion. Some of this has been very 
valuable in the Air Force. 

Combat planes of all types, par- 
ticularly heavy bombers, operate 
at high altitudes for long periods, 
with resultant cold, fatigue, de- 
creased energy, and occasionally, 
anoxia of the crew. Exhaustive ex- 
periments on human subjects have 
shown that pre-flight and in-flight 
diets high in carbohydrate and 
low in fat and protein enable men 
to withstand the strain of high-al- 
titude flight much better than 
other types of diet. 

In the field of subsistence one 
of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments was the development by the 
Subsistence Laboratory with the 
help of industry of a process 
whereby the bones were removed 
from beef before freezing and 
shipping. By this means a saving 
in shipping space of 65 per cent 
and 30 per cent in tonnage, both 
critical items, was effected. 

When the doughboys went over- 
seas in 1942, there were only five 
canned meat items in their rations 
—today there are over fifty. At 
the beginning of the war, ordi- 





nary commercial yeast could be 
stored under refrigeration for only 
two weeks, while today active dry 
yeast will remain stable for almost 
two years at room temperature. 

Bread, a popular staple of every 
American diet, has been canned 
and will remain fresh even after 
18 months’ storage. Canned ham- 
burgers and pre-mixed ready-to- 
eat cereals containing sugar and 
milk, to which only the addition 
of water is required before eating, 
are some of the most outstanding 
contributions of the Subsistence 
Research and Development Labor- 
atory to the diet of American 
soldiers. 

Because of the G. I.’s gripe about 
the rations which were known to 
be nutritionally adequate but 
which apparently didn’t appeal to 
the heterogeneous tastes of the 
soldiers drafted from all corners 
of the United States, the Food Ac- 
ceptance Research Branch came 
into being at the Subsistence Re- 
search and Development Labora- 
tory in 1944, under Dr. W. Frank- 
lin Dove”. One of its projects was 
to determine the requirements of 
the universally liked American 
foods. 


Tastes in Food 


A man’s taste in food is persona! 
and is affected by locale, custom, 
habit, and availability of food 
products—while man’s habits in 
dress are more or less uniform 
throughout the country; therefore, 
it is natural to assume that it will 
be easier to dress men alike than 
it will be to feed them all the same 
food. 

Although bread has_ universal 
appeal, corn bread, which enjoys 
great popularity in the South, is 
not liked by men from other sec- 
tions of the country, whereas 
raisin bread is consumed with gus- 
to by all Americans. If you served 
Mangoes to a Yankee, more than 
likely he would refuse to eat 
them, even though Floridians con- 
sider them a great delicacy. In 
Army messes eggplant was very 
unpopular when just sliced and 
fried, but when fried in cracker 
crumbs it was as well-liked as 
fried chicken—one of the perennial 
favorites. Then, too, different 
species of eggplant have different 
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Fig. 3. Proposed Organization Chart of Research and Development 
Branch, OQMG. Note simplicity and streamlining of organization. 


flavors, some are more bitter than 
others. 

In trying to determine what food 
will have the most universal ap- 
peal, the natural flavor must be 
taken into consideration and the 
procurement officer enters into 
the picture by selecting a strain 
which has the most acceptable nat- 
ural flavor. 


The New Quartermaster Program 


The statement has been made 
that the research program during 
the war saved many times over 
the expenditure made. Further- 
more, much information of im- 
portance for peacetime use has 
been gained through wartime re- 
search, and the future program, al- 
though it will be directed primar- 
ily toward military requirements 
will continue to contribute to the 
improvement of peacetime prod- 
ucts. o 

The absolute*necessity for the 
maintenance in peacetime of an 
adequate organization, for the 
never-ceasing effort to extend the 
knowledge of basic principles, and 
for the development of new and 
better materials and methods 
should be obvious to anyone who 
is aware of the tragedy of unpre- 
paredness. 

During the first World War, due 
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to the curtailment of imports, tre- 
mendous impetus was given to in- 
dustrial research on chemicals and 
dyes. In World War II the Quar- 
termaster early realized the in- 
adequacy of commercial products 
and its program gave similar im- 
petus to research on food, clothing, 
and equipage. The value of funda- 
mental research coordinated with 
applied research and development 
has been demonstrated on a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude. Also 
demonstrated, however, is the fact 
that only a beginning has been 
made. Doriot has stated’ that “we 
realize that little of the present 
Quartermaster equipment will be 
applicable to a future war.” 

The direction in which research 
must be continued has been at 
least partially determined, and it 
now is possible to define objectives 
and to outline a broad comprehen- 
sive program. 

An idea of the number of fields 
in which research is necessary as 
well as of the variety of scientific 
and technical personnel which will 
be required to direct and to con- 
duct research may be had by ref- 
erence to Table I. This tabulation 
shows the organization of the En- 
vironment Protection Section 
which, as is indicated on the or- 
ganization chart (Fig. 3) is only 





one of the five principal sections 
for Quartermaster research. 

Plans have been completed and 
authority has been given to The 
Quartermaster General for the es- 
tablishment of an effective peace- 
time research organization. Refer- 
ence to the organization as it exist- 
ed prior to the end of the war 
(Fig. 2) and to the proposed or- 
ganization (Fig. 3) will reveal the 
emphasis which now is being plac- 
ed upon maximum simplicity and 
streamlining of organization. 

The Research and Development 
Branch of the Quartermaster 
Corps will carry out the program, 
which embraces the setting up of 
laboratories and the selection of a 
staff of experience scientists and 
qualified experts to direct the ac- 
tivities. In addition to the approx- 
imately 50 men who occupy these 
key positions, there will be a large 
staff of scientific and technically 
trained personnel. Civil Service 
has established ratings which will 
provide rates of pay comparable 
to those offered by industry for 
positions of similar responsibility. 

In the interests of efficiency 
there will be consolidated in one 
location all of the research ac- 
tivities of the Corps other than 
those pertaining to subsistence, 
packing, packaging, and process- 
ing. These will remain in Chicago. 
The Climatic Research Laboratory 
will be included in the consolida- 
ted laboratory. Two possible loca- 
tions are being considered for the 
consolidated laboratory; one is in 
Philadelphia, and the other is in 
Boston. 


Educational Program 


It will be recognized that the 
basis for the success of the pro- 
gram will, to a large extent, rest 
upon a solution to the problem of 
personnel. Although it may be felt 
that this means a loss to industry 
it is intended that from a long- 
range point of view industry will 
directly benefit. A long-range 
educational program has been set 
up which is intended to provide 
a larger group of highly skilled 
persons for key positions in re- 
search and development and in 
order to strengthen the contacts 
with scientists and technologists. 

The basic plan is to obtain from 
leading colleges and universities 
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young graduates of basic science 
courses who have shown marked 
ability along research lines. They 
will elect to do their graduate 
course work, leading to the masters 
and, in some cases, to the Ph. D. 
degree in science. In turn, they will 
carry on their research problems 
in the laboratories of the Quarter- 
master under the joint sponsorship 
of the university and Quartermas- 
ter staffs. 


This plan is already in effect at 
the Chicago branch, which is now 
known as the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The initial program 
at the Institute will be for a period 
of 17 months. During the first part, 
approximately 5 months, the stud- 
ents selected will attend the Quar- 
termaster Subsistence School in 
order to orient them as to the re- 
lationship of their respective 
science field to problems of re- 
search that they will later under- 
take. 


Then a year of graduate study 
will follow with part time spent in 
the laboratory on special projects 
assigned in connection with Quar- 
termaster Food and Container In- 
stitute developments. Selected 
students of this group will be con- 
tinued for another year of study 
and research and those qualified 
for a third year, or until they have 
completed the work of the Ph. D. 
degree. 

Successful candidates will re- 
ceive full pay and allowances of a 
2nd Lieutenant, Army of the Unit- 
ed States. At present, the pay of a 
2nd Lieutenant is $150 per month 
plus allowances of $2.20 a calen- 
dar day for the single officer or 
$3.40 a day for the officer with de- 
pendents. In addition, all tuition, 
equipment, laboratory, and inci- 
dental fees will be paid by the War 
Department. 


The students selected will be 
commissioned as 2nd Lieutenants, 
Quartermaster Corps Reserve, and 
will be called for extended active 
duty for the duration of their 
training program. After such 
training period, they will return to 
civilian status and will be subject 
to Federal Service on the same 
basis and under the same condi- 
tions as all others holding current- 
ly effective reserve commissions. 
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Existing law makes such subse- 
quent service entirely voluntary 
except in times of national emer- 
gency so declared by Congress. 

It is planned to contract for all 
possible research projects with 


existing agencies, governmental 
and private, and with universities. 
and to direct and supplement in 
the Quartermaster laboratories the 
work of those agencies. There is 
much research which can best be 
carried out by the Quartermaster 
with its special facilities. Testing 
of materials and equipment and 
analyzing research results will, of 
course, be functions of the Quar- 
termaster laboratory. 

The future of this country may 
very well rest upon the efficiency 
with which it maintains a state of 
preparedness. In spite of the possi- 
bilities inherent in such new agen- 
cies of destruction as the atomic 
bomb and in robot carriers with 
remote control, who can say that 
armed forces will not be required 
in another war? 

This war has demonstrated as 
never before the importance of 
maintaining the well being of the 
personnel engaged in conflict. This 
is especially true of the ground 
forces whose equipment is the 
major problem of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

The value of the contributions 
by industry to the success of the 
Quartermaster program during the 
war cannot be overestimated and 
the importance of continued co- 
operation with industry and its al- 
lied research facilities has been 
taken into consideration in the 
plans for a peacetime program. In- 
dustry also has a tremendous stake 
in the continuation of a sound pro- 
gram of research for the Army. 
Therefore it follows that the lead- 
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ers of industry should recognize 
the necessity for contributing 
freely toward insuring the success 
of the Quartermaster program. 
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Springs Student Scholarship Fund 


As a memorial to their son, Le- 
roy Springs II, who was*killed in 
an airplane crash in May, and his 
grandfather, the late Leroy 
Springs, founder of the Springs 
Cotton Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
Springs, Fort Mill, S.C. have 
established a student scholarship 
fund. Loan and paid scholarships 
are available’to boy and girl high 


school graduates of Lancaster, 
Chester, Fort Mill, and Kershaw. 
Preference will be given students 
meeting entrance requirements for 
the textile courses at Georgia Tech, 
Clemson, and N. C. State. Girls 
who have met fhe entrance re- 
quirements for the business course 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. 
C., are eligible. 
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Current TEXTILE Topies 





Renewed Controls— 
New Complications 


Just before the President, late in 
July, signed the compromise OPA 
bill for renewal of price controls, 
the evidence pointed to a newly- 
muddled state for textiles. It was 
not long before such a condition 
was realized, particularly in the 
cotton and rayon ends because of 
raw cotton instability for the 
former and a general advance in 
wages for the two. 

In wool goods, the position was 
easier because production was pro- 
ceeding on a basis of prices which 
covered deliveries up to October. 
The market for raw wool, more- 
over, was stabilized and not due 
for any perceptible adjustments in 
the bulk of grades until at least 
some time in September. A few 
changes were made in domestic 
wools of special grades early in 
August, under the government 
selling plan, but these were down- 
ward. 


In all textile divisions, attention 
in August was being put on the 
possibilities of decontrol, since the 
intent of the new law was to 
achieve this end as soon as possi- 
ble. The law, as is well known, pro- 
vides a board for the purpose of 
decontrolling items of any sort in 
balance as to supply and demand. 
However, what textiles might be 
decontrolled in the near future 
was held to depend upon how com- 
plete and convincing a report their 
industry committees could present 
to the decontrol board on output, 
inventory, and demand. 


OPA Struggles and 
Mill Men Writhe 


Efforts of manufacturers to pro- 
ceed with steady production and 
deliveries through the first part of 
August were fraught with difficul- 
ties. The OPA on August 5 an- 
nounced an interim higher scale of 
ceilings on cotton textiles, but 
within a week the mills were 
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writhing because the schedule was 
based on a thirty-day average 
price of raw cotton as the current 
cost; failed to knock out the three 


per cent selling cost absorption 
clause in MPR-127 (cutting out the 
normal allowance for mills doing 
their own finishing); did not allow 
for the eight per cent increase in 
wages around August 1. 

On the first count, average price 
of cotton, the market was im- 
mediately restricted to selling with 
the month for the most part. The 
OPA ignored a plea of the indus- 
try for an escalator method of 
pricing, so that goods could be 
sold freely on the basis of a chang- 
ing cotton market. 

The Bankhead-Brown amend- 
ment provided that mills should 
get a profitable price in cloth ceil- 
ings and the OPA plan obstructed 
selling as mills worked to secure 
a profit and watched the futures 
market for later prices on raw cot- 
ton. Since OPA was not allowed to 
control the price of cotton, it was 
held that the reasonable thing to 
do was to make ceilings which 
could be automatically adjusted to 
changes in the cotton level. 

Further large volume of yardage 
was delayed in distribution by dil- 
atory tactics of OPA on MPR-127 
when it had to take the step of 
eliminating the clause anyway by 
August 26 under legal mandate. 
With a large part of distribution 
through integrated units, this was 
a needless obstruction. 

Then, after much protest over 
delays, OPA rescinded MPR-127 in 
the middle of August. 


Wage Complication in 
Cotton and Rayon 


Finally the question of whether 
the summer rise in wages through 
the cotton and rayon divisions, 
North and South, would be certi- 
fied by the Wage Stabilization 
Board was another obstacle to 
mills. OPA could not grant ceilings 
to cover the additional cost of 
wages. Up to the time of this writ- 
ing it was not known whether the 
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board would certify or reject the 
rise as a basis for ceilings. 

The initial new ceilings on cotton 
goods, as of August 15, did not in- 
clude fine yarn fabrics and maxi- 
mum figures were set for the. lat- 
ter on August 12. The general list 
had been raised about 16 per cent 
and fine yarn goods ceilings were 
up 13 per cent. On August 16 the 
industry committee was again to 
meet with OPA for discussion of 
a permanent program. 

Rayon weavers, meantime, were 
subject to criticism from the con- 
verting trade for delaying ship- 
ments. But it was pointed out that, 
before June 30, they had sought 
higher ceilings on a list of more 
than 100 items. 

In spite of rising costs, rayon 
yarn prices hardly had changed 
throughout the life of OPA and 
overhead could not be reduced in 
cloth mills because they were at 
capacity. The only alternative 
seemingly was new integration 
which would deprive converters of 
business, if price relief on goods 
was not granted, according to mar- 
ket comment. 

The Bankhead-Brown amend- 
ment was extended from cotton to 
cover wool products in the new 
OPA act, but how it would be ap- 
plied was a moot question. As 
stated above, the matter of new 
ceilings was not so urgent in wool 
goods as in other textiles, because 
of the sharply seasonal nature of 
the business. But a new season was 
near at hand in August. The OPA 
and the industry committee were 
to thrash things out at a meeting 
on August 19. 


Relative Changes in 
the Textile Fibers 


What will happen in the rela- 
tionships of the fibers is a con- 
stantly challenging subject in tex- 
tiles. It is brought to current atten- 
tion by the low production of 
United States cotton for the year 
and consequent strong prices. 
Some see this combination reduc- 
ing the field for cotton through 
competition of synthetics and also 
wool, as the price differentials are 
reduced. 

Worsted manufacturers are said 
to be looking with concern on the 
diversion of wool tops to mills 
spinning on the cotton system, 
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notably in the South. This move- 
ment undoubtedly is becoming 
steadily more important. It is felt 
that the development could be af- 
fected materially by a narrowing 
of the price difference between 
wool and cotton, where blended 
yarns are spun on the cotton sys- 
tem. 

Back in 1914, cotton was 87 per 
cent of production of leading tex- 
tile fibers and wool was most of 
the other 13 per cent, except for 
49,000,000 pounds of silk making 
less than one per cent. Rayon be- 
gan to be counted in 1922, with one 
per cent, the same as silk; cotton 
was 81 and wool 17 per cent. 

Rayon had risen to 16 per cent 
by 1941. Cotton was reduced to 
69 per cent and wool was 14 per 
cent. Cotton rallied to 75 per cent 
in 1945 and wool was 15 per cent, 
while rayon was hit by the war 
and dropped to 10 per cent. Silk 
was out. 


Second World War 
Opens a New Era 


While the second World War set 
rayon back several years, it is be- 
lieved to open up a new era for 
the future, in this and other tex- 
tiles. The producers of rayon look 
to resumption of the upward trend 
from where it left off before the 
war. Plans for expansion in coun- 
tries previously producing rayon 
are supplemented by programs for 
introduction of factories where 
they have not existed. 

This does not mean, however, 
that use of natural fibers as cotton 
and wool must retrogress. The war 
has contributed ideas for new pro- 
ducts in these fibers. 

According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, im- 
proved methods of shrink-proofing 
are calculated to result in better 
civilian fabrics. A new conscious- 
ness of merits of wool, even for 
lightweight goods, has been de- 
veloped along with other advan- 
tages. 

It is stated that a wide range of 
new cotton fabrics with better 
handling and draping qualities will 
be available. Linen-like cloths and 
fabrics with a silky feel are prom- 
ised. 

Progress is being made in finish- 
ing cotton goods to render them 
crease-resistant, with manifold ad- 





vantages. Cotton prints with 
varied designs, utilizing brilliant 
dyes of luminous qualities, are 
forecast for clothing ensembles. 


Remote Mill Control 
a Thing of the Past 


Remote control of mills, a stigma 
of other days in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of New Eng- 
land, is a thing of the past accord- 
ing to Jacob Ziskind. The remark 
was incidental to a change in man- 
agement of the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Company, of Lowell, 
which he recently purchased and 
of which he is president. 

Speaking of the past, Mr. Zis- 
kind remarked that “decisions of 
import at the mill were made by 
the board of directors in Boston. 
This meant delay in making im- 
portant decisions, for many times 
they were held up pending board 
meetings. Now most problems can 
be handled by Lorenzo Fox, agent, 
on the spot with the assistance of 
M. Blake Russell, personnel and 
industrial relations representative 
at the plant.” 

—_@——_ 
Hits Fifty Pounds 
of Nails on the Head 


Problems of administering the 
new OPA law are confronting some 
industries with the same kind of 
dilemma as faces the farmer who 
tries to plow a field with a team 
composed of one race horse and 
one work horse, stated an editorial 
in the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

In a blast at the inequalities of 
the new law, the business news- 
paper charges that prices will nev- 
er run smoothly in an industry 
while part of the industry is under 
restrictive price ceilings and part 
is exempt from controls. One of 
the hardest hit in this_ respect, 
states the editorial, is the textile 
indusry where cotton textile pro- 
ducts are subject to price controls 
and raw cotton is not. 

OPA authorities claim the new 
cotton textile ceiling prices will 
add $500,000,000 to the gross sales 
of the cotton mills. True enough, 
the newspaper agrees. Consumers 
will be paying the additional costs 
when they buy the cotton pro- 
ducts; the mills will receive the 
money. But the mills, in turn, will 
pay most of it out for higher 
priced raw cotton. It is claimed 
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that many industries will face the 
same inequalities as the law now 
stands. 

Summing up its editorial blast 
at the problems created by the new 
OPA law and its interpretation, the 
Journal of Commerce uses the 


AN 


words of George A. Renard, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
who thinks the new law looks very 
much like a plan designed to wrap 
fifty pounds of nails in a piece of 
wet newspaper. 


EAECUTIVE VIEWS 





Wages Then and Now 


SUCH SPECTACULAR wage in- 

creases have been made in the 
textile industry in the last 20 or 30 
years that many people close to the 
industry have lost sight of the mag- 
nificent progress made. Pay raises in 
late July and early August, beginning 
in New England, then in North Caro- 
lina, have spread now through most 
of the Southern textile states, and un- 
official estimates place the average 
hourly wage for cotton mills at 
around 90 cents. 

The story of what the mills have 
done to give fatter pay envelopes to 
their employees needs to be told over 
and over. Trade associations are tell- 
ing it to the public, and management 
must see that foremen and second 
hands—the first line of defense—are 
informed. Second hands with a clear 
knowledge of the facts constitute the 
best antidote to the poison now being 
spread both inside and outside the 
mill doors. 

Go back to 1890, and look at the 
picture. Average hourly earnings in 
cotton mills were 9.7 cents an hour. 
Mill employees were working 60 
hours a week and more, in dingy fac- 
tories lighted by swinging oil lamps. 
Move up to 1914, the year Europe en- 
tered World War I, and you find 
average pay for an hour’s work 
was only 15.3 cents an hour. After 
the war was over, the figure was 
33.8 cents for 1919. In 1939, when 
war again came to Europe, average 
hourly earnings were 38.9 cents, and 
by 1946 were approximately 90 cents. 

It is also interesting in this connec- 
tion to note the contrast between the 
rise of textile wages during the two 
world wars, keeping in mind the 
threat of inflation. Under Wilson, the 
increase in textile wages was 120 per 
cent. Under Roosevelt, it was approx- 
imately 131 per cent. These increases 
came at a time when the world was 
facing grave emergencies, and when 
commodity prices increased but the 
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increase was relatively low. 

If you are convinced, yourself, that 
the industry has made gargantuan 
strides in the matter of wages, then 
you can convince others. So look at 
the figures. Compare textile increases 
with those made in other industries. 
Then make up your mind for yourself. 

And while you are thinking about 
it, consider also the fact that cotton 
textiles, one of the least unionized of 
all of America’s industries, has made 
one of the country’s most brilliant re- 
cords in the matter of wage increases. 


Practical Personnel Ideas 


The busy textile executive, harass- 
ed with worries of the OPA and the 
CPA, trying to figure out how prop- 
erly to fill out a Form 10, and where 
to mail it after it is filled out, might 
possibly overlook one of the most im- 
portant items in his plant set-up—a 
practical personnel program. No per- 
sonnel program can be set up on 
paper that will work satisfactorily in 
all types of textile plants, but perhaps 
the ideas below will prove a help to 
you in your own thinking. 

First of all, let’s keep in mind that 
a good employee relations program is 
like charity—it must begin at home. 
The program is doomed to failure un- 
less the chief executive is. enthusias- 
tic for its success, and unless he prac- 
tices what his program preaches. The 
employee must be made to feel that 
he is an individual in the eyes of the 
corporation. He must feel that the 
executives of his plant are interested 
in him and in his welfare. If the top 
officials of a plant will make it a cus- 
tom to take frequent trips through 
the mill, attempting to learn the 
names of as many employees as is 
humanly possible, then they will have 
taken a long step down the road to 
better relations between management 
and worker. For the mill president 
to remember that Joe Doaks, sweeper, 
has a sick baby, and for him to show 
enough interest to ask about the 





youngster, is practicing better em- 
ployee relations than would be evi- 
denced by an armful of printed 
broadsides, telling how much man- 
agement is interested in the em- 
ployee. 

In the plants with which you are con- 
nected are they made to understand 
that they will be given responsibility 
and authority, and that they will be 
supported? Also, they should be kept 
informed of the situation. If an addi- 
tion is planned to the weave room, the 
mill president, or someone acting for 
him, should explain to overseers and 
second hands the need for such an ad- 
dition, should talk to them in terms 
of the new jobs that will be created. 
They should be taken into the confi- 
dence of management, because they 
feel themselves to be more a part of 
the team if they get the information 
from the “inside” than if they read 
it in the paper. 

If employees are treated fairly and 
honestly, then a good foundation will 
have been laid for a successful em- 
ployee relations program. 


OPA’s Second Wind 


The king is dead—long live the 
king! In retrospect, its seems that is 
about what happened to OPA. But the 
new king is a weakened and wizened 
midget, left with less than a year of 
life, plus a heritage of defeat. The 
most charitable thing that can be said 
of those responsible for the operation 
of the law is that they have had an 
impossible task. No man in the coun- 
try is smart enough to control the 
prices (and the profits) of the indus- 
tries making the hundreds of thous- 
ands of products coming from Amer- 
ican machines today. The final de- 
mise of the price agency is scheduled 
for June 30, 1947, unless Congress 
provides a stay of execution. Few 
will mourn its passing. 


A Crown in Jeopardy 


Where is the American cotton 
farmer heading? Will flame cultiva- 
tors and mechanical cotton pickers 
make it possible for his product to 
compete in the world market? 

These are some of the questions 
that arise when there is talk of fifty 
cent cotton. Those who have watched 
the struggle of the Southern cotton 
farmer, especially during the dark 
days when his lint was bringing five 
cents and less, are anxious to see him 
prosper. But many of the South’s 
deepest thinkers are wondering how 
cotton, at fifty cents a pound, can 
survive in the world market. They 


(Continued on page 110) 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 
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from New Hampshire to California. 
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Yes, we said vibration because it is still the 
No. | enemy of high speed and quality yarn. 
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ures. You reduce maintenance costs to a minimum by 
eliminating the vibration that shortens the life of cylin- 
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(Continued from page 106) 
are wondering how it can survive at 
even 30 or 40 cents. 

For some time rayon staple fiber 
has been selling for less than com- 
parable grades of raw cotton. Already 
manufacturers of cotton tire cord 
have lost part of their market to 
rayon manufacturers. Cotton bag 
manufacturers have long been watch- 
ing with growing concern as many of 
their former outlets are taken over by 
the paper industry. 

Unless both cotton producer and 
the cotton manufacturer find new and 
cheaper methods, they are going to 
wake up some morning to find Old 
King Cotton seated on a rayon throne, 
wearing nylon hose, and carrying a 
plastic scepter. 


Demoeracy Pays Off 


Many of us have watched the tide 
of poisonous ideas seeping into the 
South from the tenement districts of 
the East and have wondered where 
America is to stop if she is to avert 
disaster. 

On the one side we hear the vir- 
tues of Soviet Russia extolled, and 
on the other side are sung the praises 
of Socialist England. What America 
need to be told today, and every day 
for many years to come, is that the 
greatest communist nation in the 
world and the greatest socialist na- 
tion in the world had to beg the 
greatest democracy in the world for 
financial help. We need to be remind- 
ed that had it not been for America’s 
gigantic industrial production, her 
creative genius and her courage, the 
war might have turned out different- 
ly. 


Seleeting Raw Cotton 
(Continued from page 64) 


equipped to make fiber tensile 
strength tests by the use of the 
Pressley Tester and length and 
length-uniformity determinations 
by the use of the fibrograph ma- 
chine. The Washington, D. C., 
Clemson, S. C., and College Sta- 
tion, Tex., laboratories provide 
service tests on fiber fineness by 
the weight per inch and fiber ma- 
turity by microscopic means. 

A wide range of spinning tests 
are made at the Clemson and Col- 
lege Station laboratories through 
the use of standard equipment and 
procedures. 

The testing service work" as 


ag Oy Testin Mins 
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now organized provides a means 
whereby cotton breeders and oth- 
ers may obtain information with 
respect to the physical properties 
and manufacturing performance 
of cotton. Since the service be- 
came available to cotton breeders, 
outstanding progress has been 
made in expediting the develop- 
ment of improved varieties of cot- 
ton. As compared with the parent 
varieties and strains that were 
grown extensively before the test- 
ing service was available to the 
breeders some new strains of cot- 
ton are now widely grown having 
increased staple length. Although 





this increase is less than 1/32-inch, 


the cotton has sufficiently improv- 
ed strength, uniformity, and other 
fiber properties, to raise its spin- 
ning value the equivalent of that 
usually associated with a staple 
length increase of 1/16-inch. 

Other parent varieties with high 
spinning value in the beginning 
have yielded new strains that have 
increased productivity. Still others 
have shown slight improvements 
in spinning value at the same time 
that significant improvements 
have been made in agronomic 
characteristics. 


Mothproofing of Woolen Materials 


From information gathered by 
investigators who have visited 
Germany under the direction of 
Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Corps of The Quartermaster it ap- 
pears that the development of 
permanent mothproofing com- 
pounds in that country has achiev- 
ed some success. 

Some of these compounds are 
now available in this country, 
therefore the manufacturer, the 
distributor, and the user of tex- 
tile materials will be interested in 
a report by the above-mentioned 
team. This report includes papers 
by Drs. M. L. Crossley and Werner 
von Bergen, members of the in- 
vestigating team. Dr. Crossley 
describes the chemical structure, 
and method of application, of the 
principal type of mothproofing 
compound in use in Europe, and 
Dr. von Bergen reports on the 
status of mothproofing in Germany 
and England. 

A document was discovered 
which contains not only the life 
history and habits of the clothes 
moth, but also the mechanics and 
physiology of its digestive process- 
es. It describes a study conducted 
by a noted German microscopist 
and is accompanied by photo- 
micrographs, many of them in col- 
or, which depict the entire life 
cycle from the egg to the adult 
moth. Some of these photographs 
show the progress of material 
through the digestive tract and re- 
veal that the moth larva frequent- 
ly attacks fibers other than wool, 
such as cotton and rayon, but that 
such fibers pass undigested. 


The information revealed by this 
study will lead to an understanding 
of the habits of the moth, which is 
a necessary background for the de- 
velopment of effective mothproof- 
ing methods and is of special im- 
portance to the research chemist. 

A translation of this document, 
illustrated by over 30 photomicro- 
graphs, is contained in a report by 
the team of investigators which is 
being published by Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc. 

This report, which is expected to 
be ready for distribution in 
September, is titled Mothproof- 
ing of Woolen Materials in Eu- 
rope. Copies may be obtained 
from Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York 16, 


me Ee 
-——) 


National Meeting Slated 
for Boston in October 


The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers will be held at The 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday, October 10th. 

Present plans are for an inform- 
al luncheon at noon, followed by a 
business session and a speaking 
program in the afternoon, and a 
banquet in the evening. 

~~ 


New Heel Knit Methed 


A new heel knitting method has 
been patented in Canada. The pat- 
ent was granted to Patons & Bald- 
wins, Ltd., Toronto, assignee of 
Nora Jarvis Allen, of Ottawa. 
Patent, Canada, No. 433,936. 
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‘to Aid Industry—and You! 





HANDLING COMPLEX PROBLEMS in the chemical 
process industries makes many a purchasing 
and production executive wish he had as 
many extra hands as this ancient Hindu idol 
to help him through—and he has! 


THEY ARE HIS... and yours—in the coopera- 
tion and assistance of chemists, engineers, and 
technicians on General Chemical Company’s 
Technical and Engineering Service staffs. 
These experts are well qualified by technical 
training and by practical industry-wide expe- 
rience to offer sound, constructive advice in 
many ways—whcther your problems deal with 


industrial, scientific or agricultural chemicals. 


THEY CAN FURNISH pertinent data on proper- 
ties, grades, and packaging of General Chemi- 
cal products . . . advise on materials and 
methods for handling and storing them... 
consult on their applications to your opera- 
tions,..and work with you in the development 
of special chemicals to meet your individual 
requirements. 

When “extra hands” such as these can help 
you, just phone or write to the nearest General 
Chemical Company Sales and Technical 
Service Office listed below. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


‘ r ° a7 
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Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis 
Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsia: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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NEW 


4P Geared Pipe Threader 


A quick-setting workholder and 
new balanced loop handles are two 
innovations on the new 4P geared 
pipe threader announced by the 
Ridge Tool Company, Elyria, Ohio. 
The quick-setting workholder affords 
an advantage in enabling a worker to 
set the threader exactly to size be- 
fore being placed on the pipe; once 
on the pipe only one screw needs 
to be tightened to hold it securely. 
All bothersome bushings have been 
eliminated. The balanced loop hand- 
les on the enclosed gear case pre- 
vent slipping or tipping over, the 
manufacturer declares, making it 
easy to pick up and put straight op 
the pipe, and easy to carry with one 
hand. 

The manufacturer also claims e- 
conomy of operation by virtue of a 
twin-anchored drive shaft that turns 
in oilless bronze bearings. No oil is 
needed. The gear is fully enclosed, 
packed in grease, protected from 
dirt and wear. 

The new 4P is provided with four 
sets of five high-speed steel dies to 
cut threads, standard or tapered, drip 
threads and short nipples. A ratchet 
handle is provided with each 4P and 
a special Ridgid design universal 
drive shaft is available for power 
drive. Production is said to be still 
limited, distribution through supply 
houses only. 

ie co’ “eal 


G. E. Infra-Red Industrial Lamps 


The lamp department of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced three new 
infra-red industrial lamps, in sizes of 
250-watt, 375-watt, and 500-watt. 

The two smaller lamps, each with 
a G30 bulb and designed especially 
for use in open reflector ovens, are 
interchangable. Each has a medium 
skirted base and 5-inch light center 
length to fit infra-red reflectors in 
general use. 

The new G-E 500-watt infra-red 
industrial lamp is equipped with a 
medium bipost base and 6-inch flex- 
ible leads. Its T-40 bulb is made of 
hard glass. This new lamp has 
been brought out to serve as a com- 
panion lamp to the present G-E 
1000-watt lamp. Both are designed to 
produce relatively high amounts of 
heat where needed in industrial ap- 
plications. 
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EQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS 


Formica’s Plyweld Picker Sticks 


A new adaptation of laminated 
plastic Formica Pregwood for Ply- 
weld picker sticks has been success- 
fully developed for use on the Drap- 
er cotton loom, according to tests in 
textile mills, it has been disclosed. 

A joint announcement was made 
by E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Danielson, Connecticut, and The 
Formica Insulation Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturers of laminated 
plastics. 

Their joint announcement says in 
part: “Originally developed princi- 
pally for woolen and worsted looms, 
the Plyweld picker sticks were tested 
concurrently on all types of cotton 
looms. Two drawbacks were discov- 
ered when the stick was applied to 
the lighter cotton looms, a lack of 
flexibility and dissatisfaction with 
wood screws in attaching the loop 
type picker. Jacobs engineers have 
developed a method of streamlining 
the Plyweld which provides flexibili- 
ty. The screw problem was overcome 
by development of a serrated hook 
which holds the loop picker firmly 
without benefit of a screw. 

“Plyweld is composed of plys of 
Northern sugar maple which have 
been impregnated with a plastic, 
thermosetting resin. After impregna- 
tion, the plys are assembled in lay- 
ers and subjected to terrific heat and 


_ pressure. 


“The result is a highly durable pro- 
duct which can be machined to ex- 
tremely close tolerances. Plyweld is 
not affected by oil, grease, acids, or 
moisture, it is free from warpage and 








consequently gives a more accurate 
pick and better balance to the loom ” 


= 


Textile Air Duct Magnet 


The Stearns Magnetic Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee 4, Wis., is offering 
a new Stearns Air Duct Magnet for 
use in connection with textile proc- 
cessing equipment and designed to 
attract and collect miscellaneous 
tramp iron particles in air driven 
material, as well as tending to ar- 
rest the flow of other non-magnetic 
objects which may be found in cot- 
ton, wool, shoddy and other mater- 
ials. 

This Air Duct Magnet is installed 
in the flow so that material passes 
over the face of the magnet which 
is arranged with step-like working 
faces covered with non-sparking 
stainless steel and designed in sizes 
ranging 12” x 16”; 12” x 22” and 
12” x 32”. 

The magnet can be wound for any 
standard direct current voltage 
which may be available in the cus- 
tomer’s plant. After suitable period 
of run or service the collected tramp 
iron may be discharged into a suit- 
able receptacle below by opening the 
electrical circuit to the magnet. 

——__@—_— 


Two-Piece Spool Bobbin 
of Laminated Plastics 


A two-piece spool bobbin for use 
in the textile industry is being de- 
veloped for marketing by The For- 
mica Insulation Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of laminated plastics. 

The outer shell of the spool bob- 
bin is in a single laminated plastic 
piece. A particular advantage of the 
laminated item is that most built- 
up spool bobbins under yarn pres- 
sure have had tendency to have ends 
depart from the barrel leaving a 





Three new infra-red industrial lamps announced by G. E. 
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FACTORING 
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CREDIT WORRIES 





When you use Trust Company of 
Georgia Factoring Service, your credit 
and collection worries are completely 
eliminated. A textile manufacturer 
who last year did a volume of $175,- 
000,000 said: “Why should I devote 
my time to credit and collection wor- 
ries when factoring costs so little?” 
Savings on credit and bookkeeping 
expense pay the cost of factoring. 
Let us tell you more about this mod- 
ern service that is helping hundreds of 
Southern firms to make better prog- 


ress and profits. 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





Next door to every mill in the South 




















Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


AUTOMATIC - SELF CLEANING 


It ‘“‘LEAKS” in just one place; leaks where 
it is supposed to; where atomizing is being 
done, where its vapor is being made. Can’t 
and doesn’t leak anywhere else. 


Atomizers that leak in places not easily 
found; places one wouldn’t be looking for, 
fritter away compressed air. They are ex- 
pensive. The TURBOMATIC (the atom- 
izer with the diaphragm) is efficient. Stays so. 


No piping changes. The “> 
self-cleaning Turbomatic 
interchangeable with earlier 


and other models. 
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Parks-Cramer Comp 
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Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C 
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R & L temperature, pressure, and depth indicators in place. 


slight wedge type opening which per- 
mits the yarn to enter and not re- 
lease in the unwinding process, the 
manufacturers state. “Such move- 
ment of the flanges in non-plastic 
bobbins has had a motion away from 
the barrel,” they declare. Tending 
to produce a spreading of the dis- 
tance between the flanges and con- 
sequently the yarn winds in an ir- 
regular manner, causing wedging of 
the yarns which hampers a regular 
unwinding procedure.” 

They state that the new plastic 
bobbin has its center adapter suitable 
to any size spindle or mandrel the oc- 
casion requires. This center member 
can be renewed in event the center 
hole is worn through use. 

The heads of the bobbin are made 
from laminated material whose di- 
rection is perpendicular to the axis 
of the spool thus affording maximum 
strength from pressures on the inside 
of both heads. The outer member 
barrel is made from fabric base ma- 
cerated material which in the curing 
process becomes an integral part of 
the laminated material of the heads. 

The center member of the two- 
piece spool bobbin can be made of 
various types of macerated material 
or other base such as wood, the 
manufacturer explains. The center 
member is locked in position by a 
single threaded lock screw on one 
end and the other end by a step 
flange. 


—_->—- 


National Cold-Run Resin Glue 


A new cold-run, fast-setting resin 
wood glue, “Wood-Lok,” has been de- 
veloped for joint assembly operations 
by National Adhesives, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

The manufacturer states that 
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Wood-Lok resin glue can be handled 
and machined after 20 to 30 min- 
utes’ clamping time. 

Wood-Lok has many other out- 
standing points, according to Nation- 
al’s announcement: “It is cold-run; 
therefore, its bonding quality is nev- 
er weakened by constant heating. It 
is a liquid, ready for use. Nothing has 
to be added, soaked or heated. It does 
not harden in the pot. Its character- 
istics never change during shipment, 
application or use.” 

——_@—— 


Temperature, Pressure 
and Depth Indicators 


Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., have recently adopted temper- 
ature, pressure and depth indicators 
as standard equipment on their 
stainless steel stock dyeing machine. 

The temperature indicator makes 
it possible to maintain the exact re- 
quired temperature throughout the 
operation. The pressure indicator 
discloses faulty circulation, such as 





channeling, and prevents the pres- 
sure from building up to the danger 
point. The depth indicator permits 
the proper depth of dye liquor to be 
maintained in the kettles, thus as- 
suring the correct ratio of liquor to 
stock at all times. 

The Fleet Line stock dye kettle, 
is of the closed kettle pressure type. 
They further state that their kettle 
and expansion tank are one single 
unit, eliminating all outside pipes, 
valves and fittings except steam 
water and drainage connections, with 
a corresponding reduction in upkeep 
cost and circulation friction. The 
pump, submerged in dye liquor at 
all times, requires no packing and is 
driven by a vertical motor on top of 
the machine, away from water and 
steam. As in other pressure type ma- 
chines the dye liquor is forced 
through the stock, which is hoisted 
out on a false bottom and dumped 
into a truck or transferred on trol- 
leys to the squeeze rolls. 


— 


Monsanto's Sudless Soap 


Monsanto Chemical Company has 
announced a new type sudless syn- 
thetic soap which largely eliminates 
two of the most prevalent laundry 
worries by preventing soap-caused 
clogging and spewing of wash suds 
on the floor. 

Developed by the company’s Cen- 
tral Research Laboratories at Day- 
ton, Ohio, primarily for use in auto- 
matic home laundry machines, the 
detergent does not form suds, will 
cleanse clothes as easily in hard as in 
soft water and will not allow the for- 
mation of objectionable curds. 

Sterox, now being made by Mon- 
santo’s phosphate division, is termed 
a non-ionic, or non-curd forming, de- 
tergent. Non-ionic means that it will 
not combine with metalic substances 
found in tapwater to form insoluble 





Formica’s new two-piece, laminated spool bobbin. 
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GIVES YOU THE BEST OF BOTH 


FIRST 


By over a decade of pioneering to bring the textile in- 
dustry the BEST — FIRST — Denman and Terrell 
have proved that KNOW-WHY and KNOW-HOW must 
work together. 

It’s important, of course, that you can depend on 
DENMAN for the best in picker research. But it’s equally 
important that Terrell field engineers support the lab- 
oratory’s efforts with actual field tests -and first-hand 
information on operating results . . . information that 
enables Denman engineers to find practical solutions 
FIRST. 

From the Denman laboratory and Terrell field tests will 
come the even better pickers of the future... for it has 


BEE ca TAS been TEST not GUESS that has made Denman famous 
CAE | throughout the industry for 
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LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 


The TERRELL COMPANY, Ine. 


1200 N. CHURCH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C., U. S. A. 
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A powerful new microscope which permits the observation and study 
of many living cells, tissues, microorganisms and industrial materials 
so transparent that heretofore litt)e or no detail could be seen in them, 


is shown af the right. 


Developed by the Scientific Instrument Di- 


vision of American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., the new 
phase microscope is equipped with a new light-controlling diffraction 


plate (upper left) for making transparent objects visible. 


Shown in 


the lower left photomicrograph are mold fragments (the small white 
objects} which cannot be seen with an ordinary microscope but which 


are made visibl 


"-e the new instrument. 





curds which normally cause the fa- 
miliar greasy washtub ring, leave 
grayish deposits on rinsed cloths and 
frequently lead to clogged drains. 
In many months of research and 
testing leading to the announcement 
of this detergent, chemists worked 
closely with manufacturers of auto- 
matic home laundries. These scien- 
tists also forecast industrial use of 
Sterox in textile, metal cleaning, 
commercial laundry and other in- 
dustries in which quick, thorough, 
non-injurious cleansing operations 
are vitally important to production. 
———-— 


Spiratube’s Handy Carrier 
for Retractable Tubing 


A combination carrier and storage 
rack for convenience in handling re- 
tractable tubing or storing it when 
not in use, has been developed by The 
Warner Brothers Company, Spira- 
tube Division, Bridgeport 1, Connec- 
icut, manufacturer of Spiratube flex- 
ible tubing for air, gases and various 
powdered, granular and other light 
solids. 

The rack, called “Spira-Tote’, 
comes in various sizes to accommo- 
date various length and diameters of 
Spiratube. The tubing, which is non- 
collapsible in operation, is easily 
piled upon the rack and locked into 
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position. Hinged extension pieces at 
the top of the rack turn to permit the 
tubing to slip onto the rack, then 
move out, locking tubing in place. 
According to the manufacturers, 
the Spira-Tote affords the user one- 
man portability of long lengths of 
tubing. Many lengths of Spiratube 
can be compactly, orderly and easily 
stowed in tool rooms. The amount of 
retractability averages about 8 to 1. 
For example, a 10-foot section of 16- 
inch Spiratube is easily compressed 
to about 11 inches; a similar section 
of 3-inch Spiratube to 24 inches. The 











Spiratube handy carrier. 





Spira-Tote is made of steel, finished 


with enamel. 
a 


Printing Flexible-Corrugated 


New equipment for printing flex- 
ible-corrugated paper has been in- 
stalled by Sherman Paper Products 
Corporation, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. Their announcement reports 
that practically any overall design 
as well as trade marks and slogans 
can now be printed in any one color. 

In addition to its advantages as a 
low cost advertising medium, the ad- 
dition of printing on Corroflex is ex- 
pected to be highly popular with na- 
tionally known organizations as a 
protection against substitute products, 
the manufacturer states. 


—_@—_- 
New Model 40 Controller 


Describing the Model 40 controller, 
The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., points out that it represents 
no departure in basic operating prin- 
ciples from those of the Model 30, 
introduced in 1942, but embodies im- 
provements in design and construc- 
tion which offer new advantages, 
important and numerous enough to 
characterize a wholly new instru- 
ment. The Model 40 replaces the 
Model 30 as the Foxboro instrument 
recommended for control of temper- 
ature, pressure, flow and other var- 
iables in continuous processes, or 
others in which control requirements 
are exacting, they state. 

Features of the Model 40 may be 
generalized as a simplification of de- 
sign, with more sturdy unit con- 
struction, resulting in superior per- 
formance, easier and more flexible 
adjustments, and new convenience 
in servicing, including the easy re- 
placement or interchange of unit 
parts, Foxboro explains. 

The operating-panel feature of 
“Stabilog” control instruments is re- 
tained, and when the case door is 
open, every dial, every adjustment 
knob, and every part normally re- 
quiring attention is immediately ac- 
cessible, without even the need of 
removing the chart. This advantage 
is one of particular importance when 
service adjustments are made in the 
field, the manufacturer states. 

A characteristic of the Model 40 is 
its adaptability in changing from one 
type of control to another. Setting 
of the proportional band, from 0 to 
200% or higher, is easily made by 
the turn of a thumb wheel. Reversal 
of instrument action is made in a 
like manner. The range of reset is 
500:1 and, although not considered 
critical, is a continuous adjustment. 
Elimination of the reset and deriva- 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 


FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 



















Q'S anp A’S on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 








Q. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 

A. No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 

Q 


. What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 
A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Q. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 
. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


A 

Q. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 








. "ee ‘Bay . . . 
Y “Pras A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
a Tet OF Poe’ form wetting of the bobbins. 
eA 47 Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 
NS A. Several designs to suit indi- 
+s R vidual mill requirements. 
CJ Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
+ q ed? 
A. None. 





Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A. From three to six weeks. 


Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 


A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 


AGA 
L 1 HAsT-SHIA 


TRADE MAR 


CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 


SEVDELAWNDOUEY 200. 


\ ALE CHEMICALS 
4B RICE STRESS 








































PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 
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| Taylor’s new automatic cylinder control which 
maintains constant, uniform temperature across your 
slasher cylinders. Scores of these controls have been 
thoroughly field-tested and are working to complete 
satisfaction. This is the final step toward completely 
automatic control of your entire slashing operation in- 
cluding size cooking, storage kettle control and size box 
control as illustrated below. 


By maintaining correct drying cylinder temperatures 
Taylor Controls give you: 

Proper setting of the size on the warp 

Correct laying and binding in of the warp fibres 
Retention of the proper moisture in the warp 
Decreased shedding of dried size 


Assurance of no steam consumption over actual 
requirements 


All this adds up to stronger, more elastic warps insuring 
you less breakage, fewer loom stoppages and increased 
production at decreased costs. 


Boss of the job is a dual instrument, the Taylor Double- 
Duty Fulscope Temperature and Pressure Controller 
(opposite page), which controls both temperature of the 
condensate and pressure in the slasher cylinders. 


Here’s the last word in completely 
automatic Slasher Control! 


* Tipler Instruments 














When switching from one weight yarn to another only 
one control point adjustment is needed. The tempera- 
ture and pressure control points of the instruments are 
so connected that the proper differential always exists. 


ideal conditions are maintained in the cylinders 
without sacrificing slasher production. Precision con- 
trol obtained permits cylinder pressures to be maintain- 
ed at most efficient value without wasting steam in 
blowoffs through pop-valves. For full details ask your 
Taylor Field Engineer or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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TAYLOR CYLINDER CONTROL + THESE CONTROLS = COMPLETE CONTROL 
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1. Taylor Cooking Kettie Control 
assures uniformity of every batch 
by exact repetition of ideal time- ature. 
temperature schedule. 





2. Taylor Storage Kettie Control 
maintains ideal holding temper- 


3. Taylor Size Box Control assures 
uniform deposit of size by main- 
taining both temperature and level 
in size box. 





pons 
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The new Butterworth mercerizing tenter with overhead drive 715. 
Tenter shown in August issue was straight automatic 717. 





tive functions is extremely simple, 
when desired. A much-improved ad- 
justing device permits zeroing the 
pen without realigning the control 
point, the manufacturer relates. A 
new-type transfer switch enables the 
operator to change from manual to 
automatic control, or visa versa, easi- 
ly and rapidly and with no valve 
motion. 

The Model 40 is made as an indi- 
cator as well as a single-pen and 
multi-pen recorder, and is available 
for on-off control action, proportional 
and reset (Stabilog), proportional 
with derivative, and proportional 
and reset with derivative (Hyper-Re- 
set). 


—_ >  — 
Home Textile Color Paints 


An attractively packaged set of 
textile color paints for home or in- 
stitution use in hand-decorating of 
fabrics is being marketed by the A- 
merican Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

The product, promoted under the 
name, Prang Textile Colors, makes it 
possible for many persons to do ar- 
tistic work by following a set of 
simple instructions. 

The material can be used in di- 
rect stencil application or in silk 
screen application. Instruction for 
home creation of silk screens is in- 
cluded with the set. Some textile 
mills are distributing these sets a- 
mong their female employees, or in- 
corporating them in home art train- 
ing courses. The material may be ap- 
plied to runners, table mats, towels, 
dresses, or slip covers. 

As packaged, the set includes ten 
one-ounce bottles of paints in various 
colors, stencils for a number of decor- 
ative designs, stencil paper for mak- 
ing of new stencils complete with 
stencil knife for cutting and brush 
for paint application. Also included 
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are booklets of instructions and sug- 
gested techniques. 





Industrial Meal Service 


A new stainless steel container for 
serving hot in-plant and in-office 
meals from a central commissary has 
been announced by Mealpack Cor- 
poration of America, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Known as the 
Mealpack Container, Model 11, this 
unit combines double-seal insulation 
and patented construction which the 
manufacturer states, permits pack- 
aging individual freshly cooked hot 
meals, including breads, pies, cut- 
lery and napery, at nearby or remote 
kitchens for delivery and serving up 
to three hours after packing—where 
and when they are wanted. Longer 
heat holds, when desired, are obtain- 
able by use of thermostatically con- 
trolled holding cabinets. 

Economical hot (or chilled) meals 
are packed at their full flavor and 
nutritional peaks in specially design- 
ed blueplate dishes made of oven- 
ware type glass. Original food colors 
aromas, moisture content and flavors 





are seaied in each dish at the kitchen 
with a laminated aluminum foil dish 
closure lid which also prevents oxi- 
dation and spillage in transit or ser- 
vice. 

aie 


Ceglin Latex Compound 


Using a compound of Ceglin cellu- 
lose ethers and rubber latex as a 
backing composition for pile fabrics, 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation states 
that they have developed a new 
method of finishing such materials 
so that they are rendered more re- 
sistant to ageing and laundering. The 
process is covered by U. S. Patent 
2,391,867, issued to James Andrew 
Clark and assigned to the company. 

According to the terms of the pa- 
tent, the new method also decreases 
the quantity of rubber latex used in 
the treatment of pile fabrics and pro- 
duces a fabric in which the piles are 
permanently bound to the ground 
material in a manner that secures the 
pile yarns against withdrawal. 

The patent states that, a pile fab- 
ric of any type may be treated, pre- 
ferably by back filling, with a com- 
position of Ceglin and rubber latex, 
which is conjointly coagulated upon 
the fabric, forming a continuous per- 
manent coating which binds the pile 
tufts and individual fibers to the 
ground threads of the fabric. Various 
pigments, fillers and the like may 
be added to the mixture before or 
during application of this composition 
to the fabric. 

a 


Carson Electronic Micrometers 


Carson Micrometer Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. announce production 
of four re-designed models of their 
electronic micrometers for precise 
thickness measurement in the shop 
or laboratory. Outstanding feature is 
the electronic circuit used in con- 
junction with the micrometer screw 
thread. Electronic discrimination 
thus replaces the human sense of 
touch; and “feel” has been complete- 
ly dissociated from operation of the 
instrument. Unskilled operators 
therefore are assured of consistently 
accurate reading to .00005” on pro- 
duction testing lines, the manufac- 
turer states. 

Carson further relates that these 
unique instruments will now meas- 
ure thickness of compressible or non- 
compressible materials as well as 
conducting or non-conducting mate- 
ials. Their precision is unaffected by 
variations in temperature, line-volt- 
age vibration or aging of electronic 
tubes, nor do they require leveling. 

These electronic micrometers fea- 
ture extreme sensitivity to deviations 
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"Th an ONY XSANS are cation active synthetic softening agents, easily applied 
to every kind of textiles. Their function is to impart softness, smoothness 
and drape to fabrics which would otherwise be coarse, harsh, rough and almost 
impossible to improve by chemical treatment. Extremely small amounts of the 


particular Onyxsan adapted to the finish and fabric involved bring about 
astonishing results. 


Tees ale 


Cationic Action Lasts — Through cation activity, the softness provided by 
Onyxsan is IN the yarn itself, as a result of thorough penetration, effective 


plasticizing and surface orientation of the Onyxsan molecule. On cotton and 
= . . 
eee rayon the finish is permanent. 


For Any Textile — An Onyxsan finish on any textile is much different from 
the results obtained by surface lubrication. On silk and wool, the touch is 
greatly improved, but the effect is not as lasting as it is on cotton and rayon. 


Easy to Use — The Onyxsan suited to your requirements is used to give 
scoured goods a full dip in the pad, jig or quetsch. Or it can be applied in the 
last rinse on the dye beck. Goods are then dried in the normal manner. 

No “‘Line’”’ of Finishes Needed — There’s no necessity of maintaining a 
stock of varied finishes when you use Onyxsan. A fine finish on any type of 
fabric from sheers to the heaviest constructions can be obtained by changing 
the method of application, the temperature and the amount of an Onyxsan used. 


Stable and Uniform — The Onyxsans are uniform in chemical constitution. 
They do not deteriorate. Textiles finished with Onyxsan do not develop odors, 
do not show color alterations or mark-offs and do not stiffen in storage. 


WRITE FOR A PLANT SCALE DEMONSTRATION! 


Other 
ONYX SPECIALTIES 
for Textile Finishing 

* 


Eternalure 
Resin Finishes 


For improved body, stitch and 


, -~ nylon and 
snag resistance in ny 


other hosiery. 
Repel-O-Tex D3 and D4 
For durable and effective treat 


on 
ment for water repellency 


i an 
cotton, viscose, acetate 


other fabrics. 
Neutronyx 228 


. e J ming suf- 
fonic, non-foa 


ceca aay otf ~=ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


as 
wool. Unusually ae sap 
auxiliary in simultaneous $ 


ing and acid dyeing on wool. 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE «+ ATLANTA 
in Canoda: ONYX Oil & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 











CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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The Model M Carson micrometer. 


as small as .000025” over a full one 
inch range and will measure soft or 
compressible materials precisely. 
Units are portable and weigh twen- 
ty pounds, complete. 

Model M was developed for meas- 
uring diameter and out-of-round 
condition of fine, soft-annealed wire. 
It will register precise dimensions of 
paper, ribbon, strip, foil, cork, rub- 
ber, felt, plastic, linoleum, photo- 
graphic film and textiles. 

——_@——_ 


Goodrich Vibro-Insulators 


Three new Vibro-Insulators, de- 
vices of rubber and metal to cushion 
industrial and manufacturer’s orig- 
inal equipment of all types, have 
been added to its line, it has been 
announced by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. The three 
new products are listed as No. 130, 
133, and 144. 

Recommended for use as feet or 
bumpers for office equipment, por- 
table machinery, tables, blowers, 
fans and pumps, the rubber is of 45 
durometer hardness and gives quiet- 
er operation, greater stability of 
equipment and vibration absorption, 
the Goodrich Company states. 

——_@———— 


Leslie Regulating Valves 


A complete new line of single- 


seated, fully balanced diaphragm 
regulating valves for process indus- 
tries and power plants has been an- 
nounced by Leslie Co., 185 Delafield 
Avenue, Lyndhurst, N. J. 

These diaphragm valves are made 
with cast iron, bronze, and steel bod- 
ies for steam, air or gas pressures up 
to 1000 psi., and are designed to be 
actuated .by standard pressure or 
temperature instruments or control- 
lers using 20 psi air or clean water. 

Supplied as standard equipment 
with 800 Brinell hardened stainless 
steel main valves and stellited seat 
rings, these single-seated valves are 
said to provide equal or greater ca- 
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pacities than most double-seated reg- 
ulating valves of the same size. 

For temperatures over 450°F., steel 
diaphragm valves are equipped with 
a newly designed “CONDEN-SEAL” 
cooling bonnet that offers a great ra- 
diating surface, and the unusual 
feature of a reservoir of condensate 
to aid in keeping the stuffing box 
temperature down. 

These diaphragm valves, designat- 
ed as Classes D-1 (cast iron or 
bronze) and DS-1 (steel) are norm- 
ally supplied with the valve below 
the seat in closed position, opening 
with diaphragm pressure. However, 
by use of a new type reversing sup- 
erstructure, the valve can be easily 
changed to a normally open below 
the seat position, closing with dia- 
phragm pressure, without changing 
internal parts, removing main body 
from pipe line, or cutting valve 
stems, the company states. 

——_@—— 
Photo Collection to be Published 


J. J. Augustin, publishers, an- 
nounce the publication early this fall 
of a book of photographs by Horst, 
chief photographer of Vogue, to be 
called Forms of Nature. The book will 
consist of over eighty reproductions 
of photographs of leaves, bark, min- 
erals, coral, and small plants which 
Horst has been collecting in Mexico, 
Europe, and the United States. It is 
said that some of the photos present 
abstract patterns which may be use- 
ful in creating textile designs. 

——-@--—- 
High Speed Barrel Loader 


A special combination elevating 
and unloading machine built by 
Revolvator Company of North Ber- 
gen, N. J., has been announced. It is 
an adaptation of a short lift standard 





Leslie D-1 regulating valve. 





portable non-revolvable elevator, in 
corporating the Zee Bar and other 
features found in the standard Re- 
volvator line. Included in the design 
are safety features. 

A standard motor hoist unit is 
used, consisting of herringbone and 


worm gears, motor and magnetic 
brake in one sealed unit with all 
shafts running in oil on ball and 
tapered roller bearings. Outboard end 
of shaft is carried on self-aligning 
precision ball bearings. 

The machine is countersunk in 
rosition so that the top of the plat- 
form when lowered is flush with the 
floor. Barrels are rolled on to this 
platform by hand. Operator then 
throws the switch and the platform 
goes up. When the platform reaches 
the correct height for unloading it is 
tilted so that barrel automatically 
rolls on to upper level. Platform 
then (immediately and automatic- 
ally) returns to the lowered position 
for another loading. Barrel cannot 
roll off of platform on the way up 
because a slight incline of platform 
keeps barrel against a raised stop 
which drops down at the proper 
height allowing barrel to roll off. 

The manual work, therefore, is 
done by one operator who rolls the 
barrel on and throws the switch. The 
machine can be made portable by 
equipping the frame with wheels if 
this is desired. Design permits 
making elevator to raise various size 
barrels, drums or hogsheads to any 
reasonable height. 

~ = - 
New Emulsion for Coating 
Fabrics and Papers 


A new resin emulsion, designed for 
use in the plasticizing of Buna N 
films and the polyvinyl chloride 
latices, such as the Geon latex series 
used in the treatment of fibers and in 
the coating of fabrics and paper, is 
announced by Resinous Products & 
Chemical Company of Philadelphia. 
Known as Emulsion G-25, this aque- 
ous dispersion of Paraplex G-25 is 
characterized by  non- migration, 
permanence, resistance to heat and 
hot oil, and by flexibility at low 
temperatures. The manufacturers 
state that combinations of the emul- 
sion can be pigmented to give coated 
fabrics a variety of colors, with ease 
of application and absence of flam- 
mable or expensive solvents greatly 
widening its application in the 
plasticizing field. 

Emulsion G-25 is a white, medium 
to low viscosity fluid with the follow- 
ing physical properties: Solids, 48 to 
52 per cent; pH, 9.0 to 9.5; Ib. per 
gallon, 8 lb. (approx.). The emulsi- 
fying agent used in its manufacture 
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Even a Loom’s Vibration 


can’t shake them loose. 









Pat'd and 
Pat's Pend. 








Vibration and constant impacts require a 
set screw that can hold .. . otherwise delays 
and even breakdowns may result. To Insure 
against such dangers, order the ‘‘Unbrako"' 
Socket Set Screw with the Knurled Point. 
It's a positive self-locker, because the knurled 
point digs-in and holds tight regardiess of 
the most chattering vibration. Yet this screw 
can easily be removed with a wrench and 
used again and again. In sizes from No. 4 to 
1'/”; full range of lengths. 

**"Unbrako"’ and ‘‘Hallowell'’ products are 
sold entirely through distributors. 






The “‘Hallowell’' Socket Screw Kit is a mod- 
; ern MUST—oask us. Nine interchangeab/e. 
Knurling of Socket necessary bits within your grasp,—in the hol. 
Screws originated with low feade. 

“Unbrako” in 1934. 








OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


TOWN, PENNA. Tens 582 BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANC 
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Made by Chicopee, this new Lum- 
ite fabric is shown here being 
used as a tennis court back drop. 





is of the non-ionic type, producing 
an emulsion with enhanced stability 
toward electrolytes and an ability to 
be blended with other emulsions with 
safety. 

Although Emulsion G-25 is being 
used for the modification of a variety 
of polymers, one of its most im- 
portant applications to date is in 
polyvinyl chloride latices such as 
Geon latex and in Buna N. 


----@—-—- 


New Tesco Products 


Tesco Chemicals, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia, announces the introduction 
of three new products to the textile 
industry. 

Tes-Scour, an alkaline scouring 
agent and kier assistant, is a dry 
powdered, buffered alkaline scouring 
assistant suitable for application to 
cotton, wool, rayon and nylon ma- 
terials. The manufacturer states that 
tests have shown that by the use of 
Tes-Scour in the scour or bleach for- 
mula, a reduction in cost, a decrease 
in the length of the boil, or a whiter 
bottom to the goods will result. An 
added advantage is its water soften- 
er properties designed for those mills 
which do not have a water softening 
system and for others where the de- 
gree of hardness may vary from day 
to day, they declare. 

For the wool and worsted branch 
of the industry they have developed 
a wool lubricating oil to be known 
as Tes-Lub. It is readily soluble in 
hot or cold water and forms a stable 
fine particle emulsion, which is 
readily removed in the scouring op- 
eration. They further state that Tes- 
Lub shows such properties as: non- 
staining, excellent lubrication of the 
wool fiber, will not rust card cloth- 
ing and does not leave any residue 
or rancidity odors. 
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A hand lotion designed exclusively 
for the textile industry to be called 
Tes-Lo is the third product. It is a 
white creamy lotion, slightly perfum- 
ed and has proven to be satisfactory 
in any of the operations in the hand- 
ling of nylon, rayon or silk. Tes-Lo 
tends to keep the hands soft and sup- 
ple, thus reducing the possibilty of 
snagging of hosiery or fabrics, they 
conclude. 

—- >)- 
Portable Testing Outfii 


The Permutit Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y., announces 
a new boiler room test kit for the 
testing of boiler feed water for hard- 
ness, alkalinity, and chloride content. 
The kit comes in a portable white 


enamel cabinet. 
—-@> -- 


Fluorine Put on Market 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co., Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced that fluorine, perhaps the 
most chemically active element 
known, is now available on a limited 
commercial basis for experimental 
use by manufacturers and research- 
ers. Scientists foresee a whole new 
field of chemistry in the develop- 
ment of fluorine compounds—devel- 
opments which may mean improve- 
ment in everyday life, in everything 
from wonder insecticides and simpli- 
fied home heating and refrigeration, 
to insulation for electrical voltages 
now not possible. Until now these 
potentialities have been largely theo- 
retical because fluorine not only 
was difficult to produce but defied 
handling once it was made. 


— San 
Flameproofing Film 

The textile division of Roxalin 

Flexible Finishes, Inc., Elizabeth, N. 


J., has announced the perfection of a 
new, clear vinyl plastic film for 

















The new Bobrick hand lotion dis- 
penser, which is distributed by 
Tesco for use with their Tes-Lo. 


flame-proofing fabrics. The manu- 
facturer points out that the coating 
comes in a liquid form and is de- 
posited on the fabric with the usual 
spreading or knife-coating machines. 
It is said to yield a good hard, high 
block-resistance. 
—_-__-@—— 
Operations Recorder by Brown 


An operation recording attachment, 
as an auxiliary rectangular case in- 
struments unit for recording and con- 
troling pressure and temperature in 
rubber curing, plastic molding, space 
heating, refrigerating, and centrifugal 
drying, is being introduced by the 
Brown Instrument Co., of Phila- 
delphia. It is claimed that this auxil- 
iary operation pen is useful in de- 
termining the length of curing or 
vulcanizing time in the molding of 
tires and other rubber and plastic 
articles, the operating cycles of cen- 
trifugal dryers, the length of time 
and frequency of pumping operations 
in liquid level applications, the fre- 
quency of operation of valves, the 
length and frequency of compressor 
operations in refrigeration, and the 
length and frequency of oil burner 
and stoker operations in heating 
applications. 

i ——— 
4500-White Available 
in Fluorescent Line 


The complete line of General Elec- 
tric fluorescent lamps is now avail- 
able in the new 4500-white color, it 
has been announced by General 
Electric’s lamp department at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The new color is de- 
scribed as being sufficiently near 
daylight to meet ordinary needs and 
at the same time warm enough in 
tone to be pleasing for indoor illumi- 
nation uses. 

— > 
New Fiberglas Cloths for Coating 


Four new Fiberglas cloths, de- 
signed specifically for use as a base 
for coated fabrics, are announced by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio. The new cloths are woven 
of continuous Fiberglas yarns, and 
are suggested for use as coverings for 
outdoor furniture, awnings, canopies, 
tarpaulins, and industrial cloths. 

——-@- 
New Fire Hose 


American - LaFrance - Foamite 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y., announces a new 
All-Weather line of water-repellent, 
mildew-resistant fire hose. This new 
double-jacket hose is built to with- 
stand the abrasive action of gravel, 
cinders, or rough surfaces, and is said 
to withstand extreme temperatures 
from freezing cold to blistering heat. 
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CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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mildew resistance 








io are inherent characteristics of Eastman acetate rayon—Koda con- 
tinuous-filament yarn and Teca crimped staple. They are properties which 
have proved their importance in specialized wartime applications—are now 


setting this fiber apart for a wide range of industrial uses. 


Where production or performance of textiles depends on heat-sealing quali- 
ties, dielectric strength, or resistance to mildew attack, Eastman acetate 
rayon may be the answer. For further information or technical advice, consult 
A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, sales repre- 
sentatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation (Subsidiary of the Eastman 


Kodak Company), Kingsport, Tennessee. 





Eastman Acetate Rayon 
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Grinding Fillet by CARBORUNDUM shown in use on cylinders on front of Carding Machine. 


GRINDING CLEAN SHARP Card Wires faster 


Fast production of quality yarns at lower 
carding costs depends greatly on the 
condition of card clothing wire. No 
process that follows will correct dirty, 
ragged, neppy slivers. That is why it is 
sO important to correctly select a fillet 
cloth that will grind the fine steel wires 
of card clothing to a state approaching 
their original condition. 


Fillet Cloth by CARBORUNDUM will 
do the job better and faster. Its hard 
sharp grits cut quickly and cleanly with- 
out gouging, bending or hooking. Blunt 
battered burrs are rapidly removed. And, 
of utmost importance, the keen cutting 
grains are firmly bonded to the heavy 
flexible backing. They do not shed small 
particles into the roving. 


ee ee ee 


Look at your card grinding from these 
two viewpoints. First, the volume and 
quality of slivers you are getting from 
carding. Second, the speed with which 
card wires are ground to their best per-  § 

formance. Then talk it over with your oe — = 
CARBORUNDUM representative or nile ; 
distributor. Of course, s can give you a 
the factual details on Fillet Cloth by 
CARBORUNDUM and, at the same 


time, may be able to pass on a few tips 
on the latest specialized and general ee°0@ CALL iN 


grinding techniques and products. The 


Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
TRADE MARK 





aE Oo a mmm 








New York. 

















“Carborundum”’ is a registered trademark which indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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WHAT THE 








TEXTILE MILLS 


ARE DOING 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canada has just completed a 
comprehensive survey of their St. 
Anns plant with a view to improve- 
ment of manufacturing conditions, in- 
stallation of modern manufacturing 
controls, and material handling meth- 
ods. 


Bemis Brothers Bag Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., is having plans drawn for 
the construction of a new cotton 
warehouse at an estimated cost of 
over $100,000. 


Fairfax Mills of West Point Man- 
ufacturing Co., Fairfax, Ala., plan 
to erect a new one-story addition. 


Changes and additions at Monti- 
cello Cotton Mills Co., Monticello, 
Ark., will include humidification 
throughout the mill, and rug-dyeing 
and blocking equipment. 


The American Dyeing Corp., Rock- 
ville, Conn., has increased its capital 
to $240,000 for general expansion in 
operations. 


Dundee Mills, Griffin, Ga., have let 
contract for a one-story addition to be 
equipped for expansion in bleachery 
facilities. 


Indiana State Prison, Michigan 
City, Ind., is considering the installa- 
tion of a cotton textile mill for the 
production of toweling, denim, shirt- 
ing, and allied matcrials. 


CPA approval has been granted the 
Berkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., for the erection of a one-story 
addition to cost about $30,000. 


Medway Mills, Inc., West Medway, 
Mass., manufacturers of woolen 
goods, plan the construction of a 
one-story addition. 


International Cellucotton Products 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has acquired con- 
trolling interest in Balfour Mills, Inc., 
Balfour, N. C., for a reported consid- 
eration of about $3,000,000 and will 
convert the mill for the manufacture 
of cotton gauze. 


Hayes Cotton Mill Co., Lenoir, N. 
C., operating the former Steele Cotton 
Mill, plans to install new machinery 
for the manufacture of thread. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., has arranged for 
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the sale of a stock issue approxima- 
ting $1,500,000, of which about $800,- 
000 will be used for an expansion and 
improvement program. 


Raeford Mills, Inc., Raeford, N. C., 
have been purchased by Troy White- 
head Machinery Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Caramount Division of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Rocky Mount, N. 
C., is building a $200,000 addition to 
house new warping equipment 


Altoona Rayon Weaving Mills, Al- 
toona, Pa., are making plans for a 
new one-story addition. 


Swift River Woolen Co., Westerly, 
R. I., has arranged for increase in 
capital of $780,000 for general expan- 
sion. 


A screen printing plant for drap- 
eries and other items has begun op- 
eration in Gaffney, S. C. The plant 
was established by the Cherokee 
Finishing Co. 


A silk screen printing plant has 
been established in North Charleston, 
S. C., by Parker Prints, Inc. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York, N. Y., will soon begin con- 
struction of a $10,000,000 plant in 
Rock Hill, S. C., to be used for cellu- 
lose acetate production and yarn 
manufacture. 


Winnsboro Mills of U. S. Rubber 
Co., Winnsboro, S. C., have begun the 
building of 71 new dwellings and 
apartments for employees at the mill. 


Stockholders of the Nashua Manu- 
turing Co., Nashua, N. H., have voted 
favorably to sell the assets and busi- 
ness of the company to the Weetamoe 
Corporation. The company will con- 
tinue to operate as Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company and will carry on the 
production of blankets, sheets, pillow- 
cases and fabrics. 


Fairmont Mills, Fairmont, S. C., 
have been chartered with capitaliza- 
tion of $800,000. The plant was re- 
cently bought by the present owners 
from Union Buffalo Mills Co. 


It is reported that profit-sharing 
payments totaling $108,930 were 
made to employees of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., during June. 


Construction has been started on 
the third unit of the China Grove 
Cotton Mill, China Grove, S. C. The 
new unit will add 15,000 spindles and 
employ about 250 workers. 


The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dunn, 
N. C., has received a letter of com- 
mendation from the Secretary of 
Labor for its accident reduction pro- 
gram. 


Hansley Mills, Paris, Ky., are con- 
structing a new wing to the present 
building. 


The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Company has acquired a tract of land 
in Dallas, Texas, and will erect a 
100,000-square-foot factory as soon as 
conditions permit. 


Proximity Manufacturing Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has bought all the 
physical assets of Edna Cotton Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C. The equipment con- 
sists of 720 looms and 25,632 spindles, 
producing grey drills and sheeting. 


The controlling stock of Guerin 
Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been purchased by Edmund E. Hills, 
Hollis P. Nichols, and Robert B 
Dresser. Management of the mills will 
not be changed. 


Employees of Esmond Miuills, Inc., 
Dover, N. H., recently held their an- 
nual outing. A shore dinner, sports, 
and dancing were on the program. 


Stockholders of Spindale Mills, Inc., 
Spindale, N. C., have authorized an 
increase of the company’s capitaliza- 
tion from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Gossett Mills, Inc., Dover, Del., 
have been chartered and will manu- 
facture cottons, wools, and rayon. 


A weave shed is being constructed 
in Anniston, Ala., for the Anniston 
Manufacturing Company at a cost of 
$150,000. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has purchased a rayon 
cord fabric mill at Decatur, Ala. It 
will be operated in conjunction with 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedar- 
town, Ga., for weaving of rayon yarn 
into cord fabrics. 


Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Rock Mills, 
Ala., cotton yarns, have arranged for 
increase in capital to $750,000 for 
general expansion. 


Dyemasters, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., are making plans for a new 
one-story dye and bleach plant to cost 
over $75,000. 


(Additional Items 
Continued on page 138) 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Main Office & Plant 
P. O. Box 927 
‘Phone—6194 


CHARLOTTE 
(Branch Plant) 
George Field 
Manager 
P. ©. Box 2036 
‘Phone—3-7503 


NEW YORK 
W. S. Taylor 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
‘Phone—Lexington 2-6060 


ATLANTA 
Arthur Harris 
P. O. Box 1982 
‘Phone—Main 2543 


CHICAGO 


Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
’*Phone—Harrison 7140 


DALLAS 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
1812 Main St. 
‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 
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SELVAGE HARNESS 





MENDING EYES & TWINE 








A 10 IN | SERVICE THAT 


SAVES YOUR TIME AND ENERGY 


When the E-Man calls, or when you call him, you can order as many 
as 10 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS from this one source — all second to none 
in quality. Think of the convenience and of the time and energy you 
save. This is a bonus in addition to the performance economy that 
Emmons Products assure. 


Emmons Service is efficient in another way, too, in that there’s an E-Man 
in your vicinity, no matter in which textile area you are located. His 
address and ‘phone number are given here for your convenience. Get 
in touch with him the next time you need the products he offers. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Factories in Lawrence, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. Branch offices as listed. 


EXPORT AGENTS: Argentina: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires; 
Brazil: A. Polak, 216 Av. Beira Mar, Salas 403 a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio de 
Janeiro and Rua Florencio, Abreu 157, Edificic Sao Bento, Salas 510 A. C., 
Sao Paulo; Chile: W. L. Robinson, Casilla 4075, Santiago; Colombia: C. E. 
Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin; Cuba: J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 
1611, Habana; Mexico: Leo Lenk, Ave. Republica Guatemala 4, Mexico, 
D. F.: Peru: Constantino N. Sabal, Casilla 2288, Lima; Venezuela: N. Marvez, 
Apartado 391, Caracas; Uruguay: Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, Montevideo. 
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Correct oils and greases prolong textile machine life, reduce pro- 
duction losses due to “downtime,” and minimize repair bills... 
From opener-room to weave-shed, there’s a correct Standard Oil 
lubricant for each particular lubrication requirement; not only 
specially designed for this work, but that’s been “through the mill” 
of many years actual experience on the job... For aid in solving 
difficult lubrication and maintenance problems, 

ll call in a Standard Oil lubrication engineer. He 
mi will study your equipment and recommend the 
correct lubricant to give your machinery the pro- 

tection it needs. He offers you the newest specialized lubricants 
for textile machinery, backed by the longest experience and the 
greatest combined facilities for research in the petroleum industry. 
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C 0 M Pp A N Y INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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Details of the tubular needle, 
heart of the new F.N.F. Tricot 
Knitting Machine, are shown 
here. 


FOR F.N.F.’s NEW KNITTING MACHINE 


Concurrent with the appointment of American Viscose Cor- 
poration as sole U.S. Sales Agency for F.N.F., Ltd., of London, 
England, the two companies have jointly announced the new 
F.N.F. high speed, tricot knitting machine, which easily knits 
at a “cruising speed” of 1,000 courses of 84 inch wide fabric 
per minute, 


The machine, featuring such improvements as a newly de- 
signed compound tubular needle, will be on display, with 
many of the fine fabrics it produces, at the Textile Research 
Department of American Viscose, Marcus Hook, Pa., from 
October roth to November 22nd. 


To give visitors the fullest possible attention of the com- 
pany’s technical staff, appointments are being arranged in 
advance. Knitwear and other interested manufacturers are re- 
quested to write, suggesting a convenient date, to American 
Viscose Corporation, F.N.F. Sales Agents, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Among the outstanding improvements listed for the ma- 
chine is its freedom from vibration or clatter, even at high 
speeds. It stops automatically if a single thread breaks, and its 
positive, electrically controlled warp let-off delivers yarn sup- 
plies continuously, without any supervision. 

Heart of the new F.N.F. machine is its small tubular needle 
which, when closed, easily accommodates an aggregate of 300 
denier or equivalent count. The hook-closing member of the 
sturdy beardless and latchless needle requires no adjustment. 
Smooth needle action is provided by double eccentrics. 








RAYON ...20 YEARS AGO 
A prominent maker of \ 


women’s sweaters at- 
tributes their recent big 
gain in popularity to 
rayon’s attractive luster 
in trimming and de- 
signs. 


An enthusiastic 
rayon producer feels 
safe to claim that 
there’s no one on 
the streets today 
whose clothing does 
not contain some 
rayon. 





\ 


\ 


. in ~~ 72 » 
U.S. production of more : VV 
than a million bales of 7 | 
cotton linters in a year ; 


is double that of five s 
years ago... largely Wa 

thanks to expanding é | 
rayon manufacture. 
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“RAYON CARE CLINIC” 
BEING OFFERED TO WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Over 10,000 women’s clubs the country 
over are already enrolled to receive a new 
Rayon Care Clinic program, now in the 
last stages of preparation by the consumer 
relations section of American Viscose Cor- 
poration. 


The material includes: 


1. Easy-to-use Program Plan ... A detailed, 
step-by-step plan tells program chairmen exactly 
how to proceed in planning and conducting the 
meeting. It is flexible and may be adapted to suit 
the needs of individual clubs. 

2. Outlines for Member-Speakers ... The 
programs may be presented by the clubs’ own 
member-speakers. Complete outlines of each topic 
are provided. 

3. Scripts for demonstrations . . . Complete 
scripts and instructions are provided for three un- 
usual “‘how-to-do-it” demonstrations. 

4. Up-to-date Reference Material _.. Al! 
necessary reference material is provided—as well as 
large-size wall chart. 

5. Leaflets for Members’ use... Clubs are 
invited to order extra copies of reference leaflets for 
all members —free of charge. 

Copies of this material are available to any 


reader of “Rayon Reports.” 
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Rayon and wool blended yarns being woven on a 
velvet type carpet loom, one of the practically com- 
plete line of full size textile machines on which re- 
search work is conducted at the Textile Research 
Department of American Viscose Corporation, 


Marcus Hook, Pa. 








NEW BOOKLET AVAILABLE — 

“SHORT STORY OF RAYON” 
“Short Story of Rayon,” a 32-page illus- 
trated booklet, has just been published by 
American Viscose, from whom copies are 
available on request. The book tells the his- 
tory and development of the man-made 
fiber and details rayon’s vital place in the 
lives of everyone. Sections also cover 
methods of manufacture and the part 
played by research in developing new uses 
for rayon. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


|} PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Hdps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 


ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Built like pune 
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of rayon, silk, 
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similar artic “ie 
ae amount of elastic ® 


delivered to each gaF 
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with the sewing ao machine, and 











Send for Illustrated Descriptive 
Bulletins 837 and 885 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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INCREASED DEMAND 


FOR NOPCO FUA 





FORCES PRODUCTION 
LX PANSION 





Nopco plans to increase facilities for 
manufacturing revolutionary new self- 
fulling, self-scouring wool oil 





36 prominent wool manufacturers 
have already adopted NOPCO 
FUA—though it was only recently 
introduced. 

36 mills have found this new 
development a ‘“‘chemical miracle”’ 
in speeding up wool processing, 
and cutting operation costs, in 
addition to improving yarn and 
fabric quality. 

As a result, the demand for 
NOPCO FUA has far exceeded 
the supply. To meet this situation, 
NOPCO is shortly increasing its 
manufacturing facilities to keep 
pace with present and future 
demand. 

If in the 20 features of NOPCO 
FUA listed below you find advan- 
tages applicable to your produc- 
tion problems, get your order in 
early for shipment when available. 


NOPCO FUA aids 
wool production 20 ways 


100% fatty—no mineral oil 
> 


non-oxidizable 
7 


s s up carding—won’t gum up 


the cards—anti-static properties cut 
down fly and reduce “loading up” 
on the clothing 


* 
cuts stripping time 
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” 
penetrates and nourishes leather rub 
rolls and condenser tapes, leaving 
them soft and preserving natural life 
and cushion of the leather 
* 
produces a rounder, loftier roving 
e 
maintains original loft and resiliency 
of wool fibers ° 


prevents ‘‘bearding’’—a common 
cause of fiber weakening 
a 
helps increase yarn’s tensile strength 
e 
improves spinning and performs 
equally well on either mules or 
frames ° 


does not become set in the yarn dur- 
ing steaming nor in the goods after 
steaming and crabbing 


e 
performs like an oil on the fibers dur- 
ing carding and spinning and like a 
soap in the wet finishing operations 





° 
remarkable fulling and scouring 
results without addition of soap or 
detergents e 
leaves the stuffing-box and folds in 
Same manner as when soap or de- 


tergents are used 
e 


appreciable saving in rinsing time 


- 
more compatible with fugitive tints 
than any similar product 

+. 


aids level piece dyeing 
e 
eliminates need of excessive alkali 


s 
gives extremely low ether extraction 
2 


helps remove pitch or tar easily 


NOPCO FUA offers these important 
aids to better wool processing at no 
material increase in cost. Write to- 
day for fully informative Nopco 
Data Bulletin. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Boston .* HARRISON,N.J. + Chicago 


Richmond, Calif. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cedartown, Ga. 


NOPCO FUA 


self-fulling, self-scouring wool oil 
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SUPPLIERS 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


The Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., recently announced the 
consolidation of its dye application 
laboratories into three main divisions: 
namely, the textile division, the 
leather, paper, and plastic division; 
and the evaluation and testing divi- 
sion. Dr. A. L. Peiker has been ap- 
pointed associate manager and ad- 
ministrative assistant to W. H. Wat- 
kins, manager of the dye application 
laboratories. O. W. Clark and H. E. 
Millson have been made assistant 
managers in the textile division. F. O. 
Sundstrom has been named assistant 
manager of the leather and paper sec- 
tion, and W. H. Peacock assistant 
manager of the plastics and special- 
ties section of the leather, paper, and 
plastic division. In the evaluation and 
testing division R. R. Sleeper will be 
in charge of new product evaluation, 
and F. C. Dexter in charge of pig- 
ment testing and identification. 


R. C. Jones, a former vice-president 
of Tubize Rayon Corp., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the rayon 
division of Celanese Corporation of 
America. 


The Universal Winding Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Winthrop S. Warren as 
domestic sales manager. T. L. Cotter 
will continue as executive sales agent, 
and Waters Kellogg as advertising 
manager and sales research director. 


The Caico Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has announced the ap- 
pointment of W. M. Boyce as a south- 
ern representative for the Heller & 
Merz Department. 


It has been announced by E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., that Dr. C. Lalor Bur- 
dick has returned from a year’s du- 
ties in Mexico City and will head a 
special “High Polymer Committee” to 
study and co-ordinate Du Pont re- 
search and manufacturing activities 
in connection with nylon, plastics and 
similar polymeric compounds. 


Announcement has been made of 
the election of the following-named 
officers of the Liquid Conditioning 
Corp., New York, N. Y.: S. B. Apple- 
baum, president; H. L. Tiger, vice- 
president and treasurer; Norman L. 
Brice, secretary and chief engineer; 
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S. S. Sulzycki, assistant secretary and 
controller. 


Frederick C. Abbott, former man- 
ager of the new products division 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been named as- 
sistant production manager in the 
manufacturing department. Hugh 
Richard Bishop, recently released 
from the Army, replaces Mr. Abbott. 
Martin E. Johnson has been trans- 
ferred from the market research de- 
partment to the new products divi- 
sion. 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Donald E. Bruce 
as sales manager of The American 
Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, Ohio. 





Mr. Millson and Mr. Clark 


J. W. Veeder has been named ad- 
vertising and sales promotion mana- 
ger of the Lumite division, Chicopee 
Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 


The Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. W. A. Raimond and 
Dr. T. H. Thelin as chief chemists of 
the vat dyes and intermediate divi- 
sion respectively. Dr. G. S. Herrick, 
Dr. C. E. Lewis, and Dr. R. H. Ebel 
have been appointed chief chemists of 
the basic dyes, organic pigments, and 
rubber chemicals divisions, respec- 
tively. 


After 35 years with the national 
adhesive division of National Starch 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y., Al C. 
Funk has retired from active business 
life. 


Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc., Spartan- 


‘burg, S. C., has announced the ap- 


pointment of John C. Turner of At- 
lanta to handle their line of Fiber- 
tints and specialties in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. 





The American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corporation has been con- 
solidated with the American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York City, and will 
operate as the Industrial Chemicals 
Division of American Cyanamid Com- 


pany. 


C. P. Clanton, Jr., a graduate of 
Clemson College, who served with the 
Army, has joined Saco-Lowell Shops 
in an engineering sales-service ca- 
pacity, making his headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced the promotion of 
Dr. Donald H. Powers to director of 
the division’s textile chemical depart- 
ment. Nate L. Crabtree has been 
named to take charge of sales promo- 
tion activities of the textile chemical 
department. Sawyer Sylvester will | 
head the department’s technical sec- 
tion. 


J. L. Pickens, recently discharged 
from the Navy, has returned to the 
Mathieson Alkali Works as specialty 
sales representative with headquar- 
ters in Houston, Texas. Harold R. 
Dinges has been appointed district 
sales manager for the Charlotte, N. C., 
area. He will be assisted by O. J. 
Theobald, Jr. 


Announcement has been made of 
the reconstitution of the industry 
committee of The Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York, 
with Gerrish H. Milliken as chairman 
and Saul F. Dribben as_ vice-chair- 
man. 


The Louden Machinery Co., Fair- 
field, Iowa, manufacturers of over- 
head material handling systems, has 
recently appointed a number of addi- 
tional representatives in the South to 
handle the distribution of their line 
of equipment. These new appointees 
are R. T. Overstreet, Norfolk, Va.; 
Reliance Equipment & Supply Co., 
Roanoke, Va.; Ernest F. Culbreath 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, 
Greenville, S. C.; T. D. Thompson, 
Decatur, Ga.; Ebbert & Kirkman, 
Birmingham, Ala.; N. V. Nutting, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Eustis Lancaster Assoc- 
iates, Johnson City & Knoxville, 
Tenn.; H. M. Sawrie, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Brown Supply Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Ross S. Fleming, Long 
Beach, Fla. C. S. Easley, LaGrange, 
Ga., is the Southeastern area super- 
visor. 


C. S. Smart, Jr., has been placed in 
charge of the Greenville, S. C., of- 
fice of Saco-Lowell Shops, succeed- 
ing H. P. Worth, who will enter busi- 
ness for himself. Mr. Smart, who 
served in the Army in the Pacific 
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@ The latest development in textile softeners, equally suitable for use 
on cotton, linen, silk, wool, synthetic fibres and mixed fabrics. 


full supple hand is given by Lupomin—laundering leaves the finish 





smooth, soft and silky. | 

Economical-to-use Lupomin is available in all pHs, in both paste 
and powder forms, in chemical 
formulae to meet any fabric re- 
quirement—for the dyebeck, jig, 
quetch or padder. Your inquiry 


is cordially invited. 
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7 Powerful and rugged, Shepard Niles Cranes are 

> <a Li available in any desired capacity and span—de- 

Pr: “ : signed to handle greatly varying loads with pre- 

U0 BE | cision, safety and economy. Shepard Niles Cranes 

oe On P ° . have the same sound, progressive features as do 
TEE EAE: Bt 


the Shepard Niles Hoists. A request will promptly 
bring illustrated bulletins. 


The experience and facilities 


C ne (| ly i | of Shepard Niles engineers are 
a f r S at your service. Plan ahead now 

Cp for the right material handling 
CRANE G1 HOIST CORPORATION  Scxsveseompr atentin” 


465 SCHUYLER AVE. © MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 



































theater during the war, has been lo- 
cated in the Charlotte office of the 
company for several years. 


Joseph L. Davis has been appointed 
New England manager, textile prod- 
ucts division of the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Robert E. Mason & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., announce that Alexander S. 
Schenck, former infantry lieutenant 
colonel, is now associated with them. 
Mr. Mason handles material handling 
equipment, pumps, instruments and 
general accessories. 





Mr. Mason and Mr. Davis 


Jesse Hodges, Southern sales man- 
ager for American Paper Tube Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., is under treatment 
in Charlotte Memorial hospital fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Harald Am- 
rhein, treasurer and general manager 
of the company, is operating Mr. 
Hodges’ office personally until he re- 
covers. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. has announced 
the appointment of Robert E. Barn- 
well, Jr., as New York district sales 
manager of the acetate division of the 
rayon department. 


C. Chester Bassett, Jr., has tendered 
his resignation as manager of the tex- 
tile finishes division of Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corp., Fredericksburg, Va. 


William A. Hewitt, Jr., who has 
been in charge of sales in the South- 
west of bulk corn products, starch, 
and related products for Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has recently been transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn., where he will han- 
dle sales and service of a similar na- 
ture in Tenn., Ark., Northern Louis- 
iana, and Northern Mississippi. 


The International Nickel Co., Inc., 
has announced the opening of the 
Texas technical section of its devel- 
opment and research division in 
Houston, Texas. 


Railway Supply & Manufacturing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced 
the appointment of Gordon Sheffield 
of Memphis, Tenn., as Mississippi 
Valley representative of the cotton 
linter division. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW MEADOWS AIRCRAFT ALLOY 


ucat-weeat SEPARATOR SHIELDS ? 





Tilt-back type 

for spinning. 

Rait widths up 
to 3 





® Reduces live weight and vibration, 
and wear of cams, worm gears and 
lifter rod bearings. 

© Lighter travelers can be used, with 
less power required; less wear of 
rings and travelers. 

© Fewer ends down: some mills re- 
porting as much as 27% less with 
Meadows light-weight shields. 


® Made from high strength aircraft 
aluminum alloy chemically inert. 
® Solid blades (not slotted) collect 


less lint and fly, and cause less wear 
on yarn, resulting in smoother yarn. 


Very little time required for installation. In ordering for 
trial frame, specify rail width, thickness of back flange, 
gauge, count of rings in each rail on one side only—as 
24—22—22—22—24. 


Ask our representatives to measure your most trouble- 
some frame for a trial installation. We supply blades, 
alloy aluminum bar drilled to your gauge and ring-count, 
the proper support hangers and necessary screws and 
washers. Prompt deliveries. Repair and maintenance item. 





Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S$. C. 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 











/ 
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These remarkable new light-weight, strong- 
as-steel aluminum alloy Separator Shields 
are reducing movable live weight from as 
much as 350 Ibs. in the old standard de- 
sign shield assembly, to as little as 35 
Ibs. per frame for the Meadows Shield 





Assembly. 


Tilt-back type for 
heavy spinning 
and twisting. 
Rail widths 
314-4", 





Stationary type 


B-330 for heavy 
twisting and 
worsted frames. 














ME ADOWs I €- 


Rails 41> to 6". 
SIZES : 
B-230-10 27/,"” wide by 3%,” high | 
B-230-1 3,” wide by 4” high 
B-230-9 3-7/16" wide by 41,” high | 
B-230-8 33,” wide by 5” high | 
B-330 5” wide by 7” high | 
Movable type bar 3/16” by 34” | 
| 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COQ. ATLANTA, GA. 





. . - « Ball-bearing Specialists to the Textile Industry ... . 
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(Continued from page 128) 


CPA approval has been granted the 
National Automotive Fibres, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., automobile seat and 
interior cloth manufacturers, for the 
construction of a new one-story fac- 
tory. 


Mid-West Textile By-Products, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has awarded con- 
tract for the rebuilding of a four- 
story factory, recently partially de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., have plans for a new boiler 
house at the dye, print, and finishing 
mill at Adams, Mass. 


Packard Mills, Inc., Caryville, 
Mass., woolen goods, plan the con- 
struction of a new one-story addition 
to cost about $40,000. 


Textron, Inc., Boston, Mass., has 
leased factory property in Franklin, 
N. H., and will occupy for new mill 
for its lingerie division. 





Perltex Fabrics Co., Nutley, N. J., 
coated fabrics, is considering early re- 
building of the portion of mill in Del- 
awanna section, recently destroyed by 


it’s Easier to fire, 
CHECK WITH COMER Bh ron ~~ hoo Reed gee doe 


plans for a new one-story mill in 
Hamilton Township near Trenton. 

















jp You won't find that loom there, 
Y 






brother! We spent 40 years accumu- Kings Mountain Narrow Fabrics, 

. A 8 | lating contacts over the entire indus- Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C., recently 

ay \ ‘ try which supply us with a constant organized, will begin construction 

ef list of mills, like yours, that have ma- resngaiten Busald pin Pg semecdibnediiers 

Sea te Y/. < ; manufacture of binding tape and tape 

hi %%xx\S~  chinery to sell—or that have need of for electrical service. A bleach, dye, 

the machinery which your mill wants to dispose of. and finishing department will be in- 
We are the “Crystal Ball” into which mill operators stalled. 

in all parts of the world look for filling their machinery : Harrisville Combing Mills, Harris- 

requirements—efficiently and economically—or for sell- ville, R. I., have received CPA ap- 


proval for the erection of a new one- 


ing their excess machinery quickly and profitably. A os 
story addition. 


@ Let us know your machinery problem. Write, wire or Kenyon Finishing Co., Lawrence, 

cable today. Buying or selling—check with Comer. Mass., dyeing and finishing of rayons, 
has been purchased by Jacob Ziskind, 
Fall River, Mass. The plant will con- 
tinue in operation as before with Ben- 
jamin S. Hillman as general manager. 


Carleton Woolen Mills, Inc., Roch- 
dale, Mass., woolen cloth and flan- 
nels, have plans for extensions and 
improvements in their mills. 

Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. 
C., rayon dress goods, have begun in- 
stallation of additional box looms. 
Cable Address: The company is also placing about 





COMACH 4000 additional throwing spindles. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, 
308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. N. Y., has awarded contract for a pro- 
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AN IMPROVED 
SLASHER CREEL 


ways better 


The positive drive “White” Slasher Creel, proved the greatest slasher 


creel improvement in years, is designed to speed production, cut waste. 


A positive variable speed drive synchronizes . Beams with the same amount of warp will all 
the driving cylinder surface speed with the empty oat the same time—reducing waste. 


size rolls. 
Creel operates satisfactorily at all speeds. 


Yarn is drawn from every beam at the same 
rate, delivered to the size vats, free of 
excessive tension, stretch or strain. 


Each unit has one driving cylinder capable 
of handling 3 section beams. As many units 
as desired can be coupled together. 


Stretch can be regulated as desired. . Ruggedly constructed for long life —ball 


Starting and stopping of creel is smooth and bearings throughout. 


without jerk—eliminating breakouts, kinks . Economical to operate —low power consump- 
and loose ends. tion and maintenance required. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatson-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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SPIRAL CHUTES 
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Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 
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posed new worsted spinning mill at 
McCormick, S. C. 


Work is in progress on new addi- 
tion to Globe Mills Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., and the unit is expected to be 
ready for service by the end of the 
year. 


Mid-State Cloth Mills, Inc., Red 
Springs, N. C., are making improve- 
ments in the mills, providing for in- 
creased capacity. 


Colonial Mills, Inc., Clarksville, Va., 
have work in progress on large fin- 
ishing mill at Clarksville at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1,500,000. 


Site has been purchased near Char- 
leston, W. Va., by Berkeley Woolen 
Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., for a pro- 
posed new plant. 


National Automobile Fibres, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., has started construc- 
tion on an automobile upholstery 
plant at Louisville, Miss. The plant 
will employ approximately 500 peo- 
ple. 


The improvement program for mill 
villages for United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., at Langley, Clear- 
water, and Bath, S. C., include new 
wells and water tower and renovating 
of water and sewer systems. 


Property has been purchased for 
the erection of a yarn dyeing and 
winding plant for Dye Masters, Inc., 
Inglewood, Calif. | 


It is reported that the rayon weav- 
ing mill of Joseph Berlinger Co., To- 
wanda, Pa., has been sold to Spiegel, 
Inc. No changes have been announc- 
ed in operation. 


The new dyeing and finishing plant 
for Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been put into operation. 


Construction of the Lumite plant of 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co., Corne- 
lia, Ga., has been completed and the 
plant put into operation. 


Controlling stock in Cramerton 
Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C., has 
been purchased by Burlington Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. It is anticipated 
that future plans for Cramerton will 
include considerable expansion. 


Proposals are under way for the 
merger of ten textile firms operating 
mills in Southern and New England 
states, with J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., a transaction in- 
volving over $80,000,000. It is stated 
that no change in the present man- 
agement of any of the companies is 
contemplated. 


A plan of recapitalization for the 
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THE IMPROVED 


~~. My PATERSON TENSION SHUTTLE 
for Shuttle-changing or Box Looms 





Me, 


Naw/ 


LEVELING DEVICE 


Spindle head, completely redesigned 
and constructed, permits accurate 
alignment by turning leveling screw 
with slot provided in shank. Lock nut 
maintains setting. Eliminates any need 
for bending spindle by hand with pos- 
sibility of breakage or damage to top 
spring. Slot head design makes spin- 
dle change easy. 


Naw/ 


METAL HEAD BOX 


Heavy steel box holds spindle head 
rigidly in place, prevents side play. 
Provides solid base for leveling screw. 
No part of spindle head contacts wood. 
Assures lasting, positive alignment. 


New / 


SPINDLE HEAD PIN 


Double shouldered steel pin, shaped 
so it can’t work out through front or 
back wall of shuttle. Avoids danger 
of reed spoilage or “‘smashes’’ from 
“break outs’’. A patented feature! 


New / 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
CATCH 


Shuttle can be assembled with either 
long catch, to fit a wooden bobbin, or 
short one for paper tube. Parts inter- 
changeable. Operation requires less 
than two minutes. Provides positive fit. 


NOW, with four tested improvements 
in mechanical design, this U S Pater- 
son Tension Shuttle will help to 
eliminate “smashes” and “seconds”, 
and reduce excessive shuttle mainte- 
nance costs. 


Once again, US matches progress 
in loom design with progress in shuttle 
design, giving you proved new fea- 
tures that assure greater efficiency, 
increased production, and fabric 
quality protection. 





Check over these time-saving, 
money-saving advantages. A U S rep- 
resentative will show you the improved 
Paterson Tension Shuttle at your 
request. See it, try it, before you place 
your next shuttle order! 








PROVIDENCE, R. |. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: “\ LG ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, Sing : Young & Vann Supply Co. 
a5 Suieen Choe Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Siesta ESTABLISHED 9087 
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WITH THE TEN NANT 
nar 


and get these’results 


Eliminating slow, costly scrubbing with speedy, efficient 
dry cleaning is the Tennant System’s answer to your floor 
maintenance problems. Here are some of the things the 
Tennant System will do for your mill: 


MAKES FLOORS LAST LONGER. A new, live, tough 


surface appears like magic; replaces frayed, softened wood Ws 
fibers. The Tennant System adds years of life to your ps 
floor. Saves on costly, hard-to-get replacements. a 


KEEPS FLOORS CLEAN, DRY, HARD. The Loy 


Tennant System seals and hardens your floors, pro- #7" 
viding a smooth, non-porous splinter-free surface  ; 












that resists heavy traffic, oil and dirt. Helps pre- , | | a 


vent stock damage. The clean, bright non-slip- 
pery surface promotes safety and increases light 
reflection as much as 7 times! 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 50%. 71 
Savings in labor with the Tennant System U fs ae 
help cut daily cleaning costs as much as (= = 4 
50%. Daily floor care requires only fast, bial 
easy sweeping with dry cotton mop. 


WRITE TODAY for further information 


and specification sheets. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 
2585 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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United States Finishing Co., New 
York, N. Y., designed to reduce capi- 
tal liability and eliminate dividend 
accumulations is being submitted to 
the stockholders for vote on Septem- 
ber 30. 


Plans of Plexon, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., call for a long-range expansion 
program involving the production and 
distribution of Plexon products. 


Announcement has been made by 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass., of an extensive advertising 
program, including a series of adver- 
tisements to run in Life and News- 
week magazines. 


Webster Textiles recently started 
operations at 59 Mill St., Laconia, N. 
H., with twelve looms. Since then, 
they doubled their capacity. Edgar J. 
Smith, former superintendent of the 
Heywood Mills, Millbury, Mass., and 
prior to that in the New York office 
of American Woolen Co., is proprietor 
of the mill. 


The Guild interests of Boston, who 
control the Guild-Northland Mills, 
Laconia, N. H., recently acquired the 
plant in Linwood. Mass., formerly oc- 
cupied by Whitin Brothers. The new 
plant, known as _ Guild-Pinecrest 
Mills, is already in partial produc- 
tion on the weaving of woolen fa- 
brics and new looms are being in- 
stalled and set up as rapidly as pos- 
sible. J. J. Connerton is superintend- 
ent. 


Pepperell Mfg., Co., Fall River. 
Mass., are about to build a large mod- 
ern cafeteria for employees which 
will contain space for recreational 
and social functions. The building 
will be dedicated to those Pepperell 
employees who served their country 
in World War II. 


Onondaga Silk Co., Easton, Pa., has 
purchased for a reported $100,000, 
buildings formerly leased in that city. 
The structures include the weaving 
plant and three and a half acres of 
additional land. The additional build- 
ings contain about 50,000 square feet 
of floor space and will be used to ex- 
pand production of woven fabrics. 


Artcraft Hosiery Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has leased a five-story con- 
crete building in Derby, Pa., which 
will add 130,000 square feet of floor 
area to their present manufacturing 
capacity. 


Pressman-Gutman Company Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a recently or- 
ganized million dollar corporation to 
manufacture all kinds of yarns. Incor- 
porators and directors are Jacob and 
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PRINTING ON 


NOW DONE SUCCESSFULLY 
BY MACHINE OR SCREEN 


To provide fast-color prints on vinyl film, Aridye technicians 
have developed a special line of Aridye* Pigment Colors, to- 
gether with a simple process of application. ‘These new colors. 
known as the “‘V Series.”’ are available in a wide range of shades 
and have already won favor among textile printers for applica- 
tion by either machine or screen printing. 

Among the first of these textile printers to adopt the “V Series” 
of Aridye Pigment Colors was Millbank, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
a leader in the field of novelty printing. An example of Millbank’s 
work is the attractive Bow-Knot pattern on the shower curtain 
(shown above) now being featured by Scranton Lace Co. in its 
advertising promotion, under the name Craftspun, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Here is how Millbank printed this striking shower curtain 
design. (1)—The tinted viny] film was roller printed with Aridye 
White VI cut with Aridye Clear 6452. (2) —After printing, the 
film was dried and shelled up on rolls. No ageing or washing 
was necessary. 


The printing of vinyl! film in one or more color designs is yet 
another example of the versatility of Aridve Pigment Colors. 
Aridye colors are also being widely used on viny!-coated fabrics, 
Fiberglas, Vinyon, Saran, nylon, high-tenacity rayon, and other 
synthetics. On cottons and blends, too, users have found that 
Aridye Pigment Colors have equally distinctive advantages. 

Why not have an Aridye technical service man discuss your 
printing or dyeing problems with you? Write Aridye Corporation 
— Pioneers in Pigment Colors for Textiles—Fairlawn, New Jersey. 











CHECK THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark . Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 
Uniformity of Shade + Fastnessto Washing ~- Bright Colors 


Economy + Ease of Application + No Impairment of Hand 


ARIDYE CORPORATION «+ A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORP., FAIRLAWN, N. J. + ROCK HILL, S.C. + PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SULFONATED gus ACIDS expenES 


DILUTE ALKALIS 
CASEIN suuTiats 


DECERESOL* 1861 SOFTENER is an extremely 


compatible durable type softener composed of 
surface active colloids. It yields a finish of 
superior smoothness and suppleness of handle to 


cottons, woolens, rayons and other synthetics. 


DECERESOL 1861 is highly compatible with 
gums, starches, solvents, acids and dilute alka- 
lies (less than 1% NaOH). When used in 
proper ratios, satisfactory reaction is obtained 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions. In 
warm water, ordinary stirring produces good 
dispersion and stable suspension. DECERESOL 
1861 also possesses good wetting ability, nor- 
mally making use of additional wetting agents 
unnecessary. For further information as to 
general properties and methods of application, 
write today to: 








SOL 


diy 











Reduces bleeding of direct colors and 
crocking of napthol colors. Inhibits gas- 
fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 


Excellent for yarns and fabrics and’ for 
knit goods where maximum elasticity is 
desired. 


Retains softening properties after re- 
peated washing and dry cleaning of fabric. 


Will not discolor white goods when speci- 
fied concentrations are applied. 


Yields greater resistance to hot-iron 
scorching than many cationic softeners. 


Will not develop odors on goods. White 
goods will not retain chlorine when bleached. 





S Jd 
AMERICAN CYiitaitih COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. © 
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ASSURES THOROUGH, UNIFORM STOCK DRYING 





The patented features of design that make 
possible the “breathing action” of Proctor 
impact drying, assure you the best possible 
results when it comes to drying cotton or wool 
stock or other fibrous materials. Stock dried 
in the Proctor impact type dryer is carried 
through the drying chambers on either a 
‘woven wire or perforated metal 
plate continuous conveyor. Heated 
air, at high velocity, is intermit- 
tently impinged against the bed of 
stock on the conveyor as it moves 
through the dryer. As the material 
is subjected to the impingement of 
air, it compresses and as it passes 
between one jet of air and the 
next, it expands, in a breathing- 
like action, as can be seen from the 
longitudinal view above. This move- 
ment—or “breathing action” —per- 
mits heated air to circulate all the 
way through the bed of material and pro- 
motes the uniform, thorough and rapid drying 
possible with this Proctor impact system. The 
temperatures within the dryer, as well as the 


INC. 





NOZZLES 


velocity of the air circulation to which the 
stock is subjected, can be varied to suit the 
particular requirements of the material being 
dried. Considered from every angle, impact 
drying, with its “breathing action”, is the ideal 
method for the correct drying of fibrous mate- 
rials. If stock drying is a part of your plant 





operation, write today, telling us as much 
about your problem as possible. Our engineers 
will gladly show you how the Proctor impact 
dryer can fit into your production line. 


na, 20, PA. 
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The cause for shutdowns on a Grinder in a North Carolina Machine Shop 
was no mystery. Operating conditions killed the belt . . . a quarter-turn 
drive . . . torturing flexes . . . splashing oil and water tore belts to shreds in 
a matter of wetks. The real mystery was—What to do about it! 

SCHIEREN was called in, Installed a Light Double DUXBAK Leather Belt. 
With a surface built to withstand oil and water, without being fiddle-string 
tight, the DUXBAK belt took the flexes in its stride . . . permitted normal op- 
erating tension . . . covered a greater pulley surface—and the case of the 
grinder killer was solved. That DUXBAK Belt has been operating for almost a 
year—at top speed—and has paid for itself repeatedly in uninterrupted, 
fulltime fas output. 

YOUR problem may not be grinding machines, but the same custom-built 
performance that is standard with SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTS will fit your 
most exacting requirements—whatever they may be. SCHIEREN LEATHER 
BELTS deliver maximum speed, extra RPM's—take tough conditions in their 
stride—yet they cost no more than other belts. They quickly pay for them- 
selves by minimizing shutdown time and maintenance. 

For # for 80 years, CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY has been manu- 
facturing super quality Leather Belts. This invaluable experience is at your 
service. Just drop us a line. Let us quote on your Leather Belting, Strapping 


and Packing requirements. 
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Let ws send you free book on SHORT CENTER ORIVES 
data which show how pivot beses. give 


1. Automatic Belt Tension 
2. Boost Overload Capacity of Drives. 
3. Eliminate any possibility of slip. 


4. Increase machine ovtput. 
CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS @ SPECIALTIES 
HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 























Alvin Gutman and Benjamin Hoff- 
man, all of Philadelphia. 


New London Print Works Inc., New 
London, Conn., is a new concern now 
in full production on the screen 
printing of rayon and cotton fabrics. 
G. A. Harris is president and mana- 
ger, and Sidney Scheinkman, treas- 


urer. 


Collins & Aikman Corporation has 
sold for $600,000 their Philadelphia 
mill to William D. Sykes & Company 
Inc., yarn and rug manufacturers. 
The plant includes a group of five and 
two-story buildings of concrete con- 
struction. 


Stafford Textile Inc., is a new knit- 
wear concern recently establéshed in 
Concord, N. H., by John F. Beamis. 


Weldon Mills Inc., have been char- 
tered in West Warwick, R. I., to dye 
and bleach yarns and fabrics. Incor- 
porators include William A. Graham, 
Catherine J. Smith, and Edward D. 


Graham. 
NEW 


PUBLICATIONS 
OF TEXTILE INTEREST 


International Salt Co., Inc., Scran- 
ton, Pa. A pamphlet concerning Lix- 
ate rock salt dissolver, a brine device. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. The “Reading,” a 30-page book- 
let covering statistical survey of the 
full-fashioned knitting industry in 
the U. S. for 1945. 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing 
Co., Corapolis, Pa. Circular describing 
the new Model JO Hypressure Jenny 
Instantaneous Steam Cleaner. 


Springfield Boiler Co., 1979 E. 
Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. Bul- 
letin No. 746 concerning the Spring- 
field standardized Type M. boilers. 


Tenney Engineering, Inc. 26 


Avenue B, Newark 5, N. J. Catalog 
CD46, 20-page catalog in color on 
cooling units. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. _ /Y. 
Booklet A. I. A. No. 30-F-2 on air 
conditioning for the textile industry. 


The MacMillan Co. 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. America’s 
Fabrics, by Zelma Bendure and 
Gladys Pfeiffer, describing the 
sources and history of every fiber, the 
processes by which each is made into 
yarn; woven, knitted, twisted, or felt- 
ed into materials; finished, dyed, or 
printed for the final fabrics. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. “Selling 
Tips” booklet prepared to acquaint 
retail sales personnel with features of 
“Dancing Twins” seam-free nylon 





F. Goodrich Co., Akron 
Ohio. Two catalog sections dealing 


| hosiery. 
We are national distribytos 
39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 7, W. Y. 
f Rockwood Bases 60 Front Street, W.. Toroate, Ont. | The B. 
Posse RENEE 
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The most accurate method of 
setting and maintaining 
correct belt tension 


More and more engineers — planning ahead for 
greater and more efficient production—are stand- 
ardizing on our modern production drives. 


In addition to assuring proper tension under 
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SOUTHERN BELTING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


all conditions—these short-center, pivoted motor 
base, flat belt drives provide maximum produc- 
tion and ease of maintenance, and conserve both 
space and power. 

Our engineers have had long experience in 
modernizing textile drives, and can be of real 
assistance to you. Let us send one to you for 


consultation. 





ATLANTA Distributors 
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High-Speed and Trouble-Free Warping 
with the 


ALLEN 


COTTON BEAM 
WARPER 








Model “C" Cotton Warper 





x 1. Speeds up to 700 yards per minute. 
Cotten end Raves Boon 2. Electric stop motion. 
Warpers 3. Beam doffing device. 
ak Warping Machines 4. Automatic lint cleaner for prevent- 
arrow Fabric Warpers ing collection of lint in combs and 
Intermediate Dresser arn 
Stand for Woolen ond a 
Worsted Warp Yarns 5. All adjustments made on outside of 
Expansion Neck Reeds Warper. 
All types of Expansion, 6. Adaptable for use with any make of 
~— ry oe and ec: 
oshner Vombs . . . 
Righiieedt pelts ter oll 7. Efficient braking device. 
_ of Warping 8. Motor and V-belt drive with silent 
=" chain and sprockets. 
9. Ball bearings throughout. 











Allen KXR Cotton Warper Beams balanced for speed and for running on our 
Warpers to make a perfect Beam. Good Warps are made on good Beams. 


ALLEN 


COMPAN Y 


General offices — 156 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 
Southern Representative, L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, South Carolina 
Representatives in all foreign countries 








— 





with products for protection against 
industrial fires. 


s. Cc. Johnson & Son, Inc., Ra- 
cine, Wis. “The New Fabric Finish,” 
describing Drax, a new fabric finish. 


N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 63 Park 
Row, New York 15, N. Y. New Worth 
Street House Directory, listing all 
the leading textile selling houses on 
New York’s Worth Street. 


Shenango - Penn Mold Co., Dover, 
Ohio. “Centrifugal and Static Cast- 
ings of Plain or Alloyed Irons.” 
The bulletin includes data on the lati- 
tude and advantages of the centrifu- 
gal process, typical centrifugally-cast 
products, field service, and machinery 
facilities. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. Handbook B6452, describ- 
ing eight classifications of electric 
equipment ranging from a-c and d-c 
motors of one-half to 50,000 hp, to 
electronic heaters. 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America, Union, N. J. “Test Proced- 
ure”, a 16-page booklet outlining a 
procedure for testing the locking ef- 
fectiveness of self-locking nuts and 
related fastening devices. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Salem, Mass. Catalog giving data on 
11 standardized fixtures suitable for 
lighting offices, stores, schools, in- 
stitutions, drafting rooms, and labor- 
atories. 


Hurd Lock & Mfg. Co., New Center 
Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. Leaflet describ- 
ing the Hurd super-caster built-in 
reel. 


The Research Institute of America. 
Inc., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. “How to Reduce Payroll Taxes 
under Merit Rating,” a booklet con- 
taining disqualification rules, job 
stabilization, and miscellaneous tax- 
saving recommendations. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, 
Conn., Bulletin No. $1400, describing 
Bristol’s line of tachometers for re- 
cording and indicating speed of ro- 
tation and of travel. 


American Cyanamid Co., Textile 
Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Tex- 
tile Finishing Bulletin No. 103, which 
describes Sheerset and Lacet resin 
finishes for all types of sheer fabrics 
and Nottingham laces. 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc.. 123 S. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. “Sharp- 
les Synthetic Organic Chemicals,” 
new booklet listing commercial pro- 
ducts and products now in semi- 
commercial or laboratory stage of de- 
velopment. ._.. 


The Permutit Co. 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Booklet de- 
scribing basic water-softening meth- 
ods for industrial, institutional and 
municipal use. 

J. ©. Ross Engineering Co., 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bulletin 131, “Industrial Drying, 
Principles and Processes.” Descrip- 
tions of Ross industrial dryers. 


John Waldron Corp., New Bruns- 


‘wick, N. J. Catalog No. 112, descrip- 


tive of the company’s treaters, im- 
pregnators and saturators. 
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*® just a shade too dark slows 
down your workers. 


BORDERLINE VISION’ 


iseling ” Your Profits ? 
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* Just right means faster, 
better work. 





Lower Production Costs 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting! 


You may not realize you’re being “chiseled”. Lighting that’s just a shade 
too dim may be hard to spot at a glance. But... 


Borderline Vision in many a plant cuts into profits because of little, indi- 
vidual production slow-downs. A careful worker may take a second look... 
a careless one may make a mistake that means rejects. Little slow-downs 
that add up to an expensive lag in production because light is not just right. 

Since 1881 Wheeler engineers have specialized in eliminating these light- 
ing handicaps. Wheeler Reflectors are engineered to control light —to put 
light to work where it’s needed — on the job. Their special, high reflection 
factor gets maximum illumination from standard lamps. And their rugged, 
porcelain-enamel coated construction means long service and minimum 
maintenance. 

Learn why better work and reduced costs are almost automatic when you 
install Wheeler Skilled Lighting. Write today for full details on Wheeler 
incandescent and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler Reflector Co., 
275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Representatives in New York and 
principal cities. 

Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 








ff SKILLED LIGHTING 


i \ ~ 4 


[- ‘ 
U 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQ 
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All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 
Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 
100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effici- 
eney for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly 
built. 75 to 
1500 watts. 
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45 Years’ Experience In Specialized 





( CONVEYOR ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING 


Offers Your Mill New Economies! 


” 


FOR FORTY-FIVE years Alvey-Ferguson has engi- 
neered and built conveyor systems for almost every 
kind of plant. 

There is no substitute for this forty-five years’ expe- 
rience. That is why A-F Engineers will be so helpful to 
you in solving your own materials handling and prod- 
ucts handling problems. Our broad experience with 
gravity roller, live roller, belt, apron, pallet, overhead 
trolley, portable and other types of conveyors enables 
us to engineer a complete mill-wide system that fulfills 
your requirements best! 


* 


With the ever-rising trend in 
all costs, there is no better time 
than right now to reduce your 
handling expense. Why not let 
| 2 trae A-F Engineers study your pres- 
2... ae ent handling methods and offer 

Fo > & recommendations? This is the 
first step to substantial savings 
in the future operation of your 
mill. Write, without obligation, 
today. 


Pa THE ALVEY-FERGUSON CO. 
* gy a | Offices in Principal Cities 

| Sa aee 95 Disney Street, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Affiliated Cerporation: The Alvey-Ferguson Co. of Calif., P. O. Box 396, Los Angeles |! 


Alvey-Ferguson 
Engineered 
CORIVEYORS 


Firstin the Field of Case and Package Conveyors Since 190] 
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New Inspection Methods 
Used by Quartermaster 


Vectography, or three dimen- 
sional photography for textile in- 
spection, is being used by the Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot to 
standardize complicated examina- 
tion procedure. The technique is 
an adaptation of three dimensional 
pictures used by the Air Corps for 
mapping and for aerial photo- 
graphy. 

The development of Vectographs 
for use as visual inspection gauges 
to illustrate material defects, es- 
tablish tolerance limits and to ob- 
tain greater uniformity in the in- 
spection of textiles and related 
items, began at the local depot in 
1943. Experiments began to estab- 
lish uniform standards of inspec- 
tion for all items procured by the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

All previous inspection of tex- 
tiles was made without any visual 
aids. Inspectors depended upon 
their own observations and exper- 
ience to check material for the 
Army. There were almost as many 
different standards, along with in- 
dividual nomenclature, as there 
were inspectors. 

Because of varied training and 
backgrounds, many inspectors used 
different terms to describe identi- 
cal material defects. Workers in 
same plant supplying Army equip- 
ment frequently used different in- 
spection standards and descriptive 
language. 

Giant sample boards were con- 
structed in early attempts at stand- 
ardization. All known defects of 
Army used material were posted 
for inspection guidance. Such sam- 
ple racks were so huge they re- 
quired too much storage area to 
make their use practical. When in- 
spection procedure was decentral- 
ized from the Philadelphia installa- 
tion and transferred to many field 
plants, collection and processing of 
actual cloth samples was impossi- 
ble. Next attempts at standardiza- 
tion involved the use of color and 
black-and-white photographs. This 
was unsatisfactory because photo- 
graphs depicted only two dimen- 
sions and therefore did not permit 
adequate inspection. 

Late in 1944, depot engineers de- 
cided to try Vectographs which 
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Leading from the start. . 
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_& Whitin Woolen Cards have long been acknowledged 
© leaders in their field. Not only before the war — or during 
the war — but right now, in 1946, they are still out in front. 
This leadership is based on a firm foundation — a foundation 
of 3 basic elements, superior design, expert workmanship 
and the highest quality materials. 





eat 


In actual operation, these basic elements pro- 
duce direct benefits through better carding and 
higher productions. In addition, their trouble-free 
Operation reduces maintenance to a minimum. Don’t 
be satisfied to “place” or ‘“show”—— put your money 
on the “Winner’’. 






Mill installation views at ” 


Excelsior Mill of Deering, 
Milliken Co. at Union, S. C. 


Thelen MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. = ATLANTA, GA 
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utilize the stereopticon effect to 
produce depth perception. This 
method was then employed by the 
Army Air Corps to determine ef- 
fectiveness of aerial bombing and 
| operations. 

The Vectograph was the answer. 
It was the first practical method 
that could be used as a gauge for 
measuring the quality characteris- 
tics of textiles as seen by the eye. 

Vectographs are exact duplicates 
of material. They are so perfect, 
especially when viewed through 
polarized glasses, that they can be 
used as samples of defects instead 
ATERIAL of actual cloth. They permit com- 
plete inspection of all characteris- 
id R K ME TH ODS tics of cloth except color and feel. 

From one set of film, approximate- 
HANDLING ly 2000 Vectographs can be made 

2 exactly like the original specimen 

Depot inspectors are now samp- 
ling all cloth defects and prepar- 
ing Vectographs. Information with 
the photographic samples lists, by 
actual illustration, degrees of tol- 
a Hy erance, Vectograph sample charts 

Mies: -” See also give all known names for il- 
= ed lustrated defects and assign one 
standard title for identification 
uses. 
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Students and Professors 
Would Work in Mills 


Textile Technician in Training 
(TTT), a program under which 
every textile student at Georgia 
School of Technology would re- 
ceive 18 months’ practical experi- 





Time is money—save it by use of ence in the mills, seems nearing 
the CLARK Trucloader, newest of the Clark line of industrial reality for Herman A. Dickert, di- 
haulage vehicles. Light, compact—yet sturdy as the famous rector of the A. French School of 
Clipper, Carloader and Utilitruc. Let a Clark Field Engineer Textiles. Dr. J. L. Taylor, as- 
plan for you an efficient method of material handling—today! sociate professor in the school, re- 


cently returned from Lanett, Ala., 
where he has been working in the 


LIFTS — CARRIES — TIERS | tiie in tne pieaching and dyeing 


Write for **Trucloader Broadside,”’ it’s free. 


GAS OR ELECTRIC POWERED of textiles. Other professors will 
Prices on CLARK products will not be advanced in excess of increased costs ©} also go to the mills for a year or 


more of practical work. 

Under the plan for TTT, Mr. 
€ wm R 4 | R UJ . T RA C T O R Dickert stated that eligible tex- 
tile students will serve in the mills 
during the summer months, but to 
do this the student must have been 
| among the top third scholars of 
his high school class. Mr. Dickert 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 


















I Other CLARK Products Gy ae ee 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS TRANSMISSIONS. TE \ so stated, “It’s the best refresher 
DUMP & SHOVEL TRACTORS AXLES ‘AND HOUSINGS course a school man can have. And 
RAILWAY TRUCKS DRILLS & GEARS 1k Riis den whenet of ten indus. 
. METAL SPOKE WHEELS ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS try.” P e 
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It’s Always Safer to Put “Miracles” Under the Microscope !... 








In explorations into the feasible futures of new methods 
and materials ...as far as their uses in loom-components 
are concerned ...C & K’s Engineering Research Lab- 
Oratories maintain an “open door policy” to new ideas. 

For instance, the light metals have been for some time 
under test. And C & K has worked out the first mag- 
nesium lay to be built into a loom. Plastics are adopted 
wherever they prove practical and economical. 

In hydraulics, there are exhaustive experiments under 
way On certain loom-motions ... experiments that are 
being checked by the highest authorities in this science. 

And applications of electronics to various loom mo- 
tions are undergoing investigations and tests. 

Parallel with all these studies—and purely as a research 
tool—C & K has pursued its own course in the develop- 
ment of bigh-speed photography ... designing an unique 
camera which keeps an all-seeing eye on all new fea- 
tures of loom-design, and clearly reveals the truth 


as to whether these features are operationally sound. 

So you may be sure of this: Any modern method or 
material, if it proves practical and economical, will be 
used for all it’s worth, to give you higher loom-speeds 
and quality of fabrics...longer periods of uninter- 
rupted operation and longer life for loom parts... 
lower costs for loom maintenance and over-all weave- 
room operation. You can be sure that no modern mir- 
acle will be accepted, here, at face-value... not until 
it has proved its value ¢o you, by answering “yes’’ to 
one or more of these six questions: 

1. Does it increase Speed of Loom Operation? 

2. Does it increase Ease of Loom Operation? 

3. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

5. Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 

6. Does it improve Appearance and Utility? 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 3. A. 
PHRADEUIHIA PA + CHARLOTTE, MC + ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Meatwu-= 





between Today's Knowledge. . 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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Personals 
(Continued from page 160) 


J. Henry E.vwuis is now overseer of 
spinning at the Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C. He was formerly con- 
nected with Anderson Bagging Co., 
Anderson, S. C. 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of WirL1Am R. 
BEURET as general manager of Amos- 
keag-Lawrence Mills, Amory Worsted 
Mills, and Amoskeag Mills, Manches- 
ter, N. H. Mr. Beuret was formerly 
associated with the Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Co., Manchester. 


A number of personnel changes 
have been reported in the executive 
staff of Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. JOHN CHRISTISON, former super- 
intendent of yarn production, has as- 
sumed the duties of general yarn pro- 
duction. G. Frep Hemas has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of yarn and 
cloth production, and ERNEsT E. JAcK- 
SON has been promoted to supertend- 
ent, replacing CLirrorp W. BROWN, 
who was recently appointed assistant 
agent. 


Members of the executive staff of 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion’s Lumite plant, Cornelia, Ga., 


have been announced. They are: J. L. 
HALL, plant manager; CHARLES 
RvupDOLPH, head of research and devel- 
opment; W. T. TOoRGESON, office man- 
ager; H1iLLARY MCALLISTER and RAN- 
zig TAYLOR, shift foremen. 


JoHN E. Innes, formerly with the 
Greenhalgh Mills, Pawtucket, R. L, is 
now master mechanic at Brampton 
Woolen Company, Newport, N. H. 


FLorp N. SMITH is now superin- 
tendent of the Topsail Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Company, N. Attleboro, Mass. 
He was formerly with the Peacedale, 
Mills, Peacedale, R. I. 


GEORGE N. WENTWORTH, formerly 
with Faith Mills, Averill Park, N. Y. 
is now superintendent of H. E. Brad- 
ford Company Inc., Bennington, Vt., 
succeeding DANIEL J. KEELER, re- 
signed. 


ROBERT E. Tosin, formerly with the 
tire yarn plant of American Viscose 
Corp., at Lewistown, Pa., and before 
that with Ponemah Mills, Taftsville, 
Conn., and the former Cabot Mfg. Co., 
at Brunswick, Maine, is now plant 
manager at Hathaway Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

CHESTER M. Woopwakrp, who before 
he entered the service was connected 
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New England and 
Canadian Representative 


J. S$. FALLOW 
New Bedford, Mass 





ATTENTION 





SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Machinery Manufacturers 
Are Pleased to Announce That We Can Now 
Give Immediate Delivery on Our Internation- 


OVEREND MAGAZINE 
CONE CREELS 


With Choice of Suitable Tensions 
AGENTS 


2128 Gree:.c $?#., Charlotte, N. C. 








Southern Representative 
Ss. F. TOLL 














with the Paul Whiting Mfg. Co., 
Northbridge, Mass., is now night su- 
perintendent of the Suncook (N. H.) 
Mills division of Textron Mills. J. L. 
TOBIN is now superintendent of weav- 
ing at the same plant. 


J. M. SwEENEY, formerly overseer 
of dyeing at the American Woolen 
Company mill in Webster, Mass., is 
now with La Ree Fabric Mills, Au- 
burn, Mass., in a similar capacity. 


ARTHUR RENAUD, formerly second- 
hand is now overseer of the cloth 
room at the Lonsdale Company’s 
Blackstone (Mass.) Mill. 


WILLIAM F. MCLEAN, formerly with 
the Lonsdale Company, Blackstone, 
Mass., is now with the Oneida Bleach- 
ery, New York Mills, N. Y. 


ARTHUR E. BRENNAN is now superin- 
tendent of Kanmack Mills, Kulpmont, 
Pa., succeeding CuirrorpD Fox, re- 
signed. 

SAMUEL CONNORS, for many years 
general superintendent of Doone 
Twines Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, is 
now manager of Meredith Linen 
Mills, Meredith, N. H. He succeeds R. 
C. MORRILL. 


FRANK SARGENT, formerly night 
superintendent of the M. T. Stevens 
Mill in Franklin, N. H., is now over- 
seer of finishing of the Sulloway 
Hosiery Mills in the same town. 


North Carolina State College schoo} 
of textiles, Raleigh, N. C., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Jess de 
la Rama as research assistant on the 
textile staff. Announcement was also 
made of the appointment of Clarence 
M. Asbill of Columbia, S. C., to the 
college staff as research professor of 
textile machine design. 


W. J. Rocers, formerly overseer of 
spinning at Mayfair Mills, Arcadia, 
S. C., is now overseer of spinning at 
Plant 5, Pacolet, Mills, Pacolet, S. C. 


a 
Obituaries 


A. H. PETERSHAGEN, for many years 
a member of the sales organization of 
Union Special Machine Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., died in July. He is survived by 
his widow and a daughter. 


WILLIAM STREULI, a member of the 
Atwater Throwing Division of Hess, 
Goldsmith & Co., New York City, died 
at his home in Larchment after an ill- 
ness of several months. 


FrED E. LANGLAIS, who was former- 
ly associated with the American 
Woolen Mills, Lawrence, Mass., died 
in July at his home in Fitchburg, 
Mass. He was 65 years of age. 
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@ Operating men everywhere have learned that 
the Johnson Joint is far more than just a better 
stufing box or steam fit. It’s an effective way to 
help solve many of your operating problems, this 
year and every year. 


To begin with, the Johnson Joint steps up pro- 
duction. Its simple trouble-free design saves val- 
uable time that is wasted when machines are shut 
down to repack or repair stuffing boxes. In addi- 
tion, it provides a simple, neater way to install 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


RE PSS Ee A thE 


While production goes up, maintenance costs 
come down. The Johnson Joint has no packing 
to wear out, needs no oiling or adjusting, and ab- 
sorbs trouble-causing misalignment—both lateral 
and angular. 





Reducing maintenance of course stretches your =_—| 
manpower—makes hard-to-get help available for 
more productive work. This is particularly im- 
portant today. From every 
standpoint, you never had 
greater need for the 
Johnson Joint than you 
have right now. 
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FINE QUALITY 
LEATHER 


Tus COMPANY was established ten years 
ago to meet the textile industry’s demand 
for a better, more uniform, precision-manu- 


factured textile apron. 


How we have met this demand is shown 
in the remarkable growth in the use of 


KENTEX precision-built Aprons. 


If you haven’t given Kentex Aprons a 
trial, you’re overlooking an opportunity 
to increase yarn production. Write us for 


free samples and prices. 


Peay ylle 


APRON 


iN 
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AUTOMATIC 
TENTER CONTROL 


by MECHANICAL 
ELECTRONICS 





The Problem 


In the beating and drying process used in 
the manufacture of pile fabrics, there are four 
variables that must be accommodated by the 
drying oven's tenter intake. 

(1). The tenter tracks must be constantly 
aligned with the side-wise shifting cloth. 

2). The tenter tracks must be continuously 


and automatically adjusted to accommodate 
minor running variation of cloth width. 

(3). The tenter tracks must also impose a 
moderate pulling action away from each other, 
in order to keep the cloth taut across its width. 

(4). The output speed of the beater must 
be self-regulating in order to match the ten- 
ter pick-up speed. 


The Solution 


Practical MECHANICAL - ELECTRONICS* 
as designed by John T. O'Connor & Company 
ensures automatic control of all these essential 
functions, by the use of a four-point corre- 
lated electronic system, using the above illus- 
trated apparatus in the following manner: 

A. “Left Selvage Positioner" automatically 
shifts left tenter tracks to meet varying posi- 
tion of oncoming cloth edge. 

B. “Right Selvage Positioner” actuates right 
tenter tracks in inverse to above. 

C. “Cloth Under-feed Control automati- 
cally increases the speed of beater when 
cloth output from beater is too slow for tenter 
input speeds. 

D. “Cloth Over-feed Control automati- 
cally decreases the speed of beater when cloth 
output from beater is too fast for tenter 
input speeds. 


mT = for Information on our MECHAIICAL- 
wed te or ey repeats” We eal bs 
JOHN T. O'CONNOR 
& COMPANY 

© MECHANICAL 

ELECTRONICS 

“Registered Trade Mark 

168 South Valley Road 

WEST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 
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Raw Cotton Properties 
as Related to Waste 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., 
has published a report by Robert W. 
Webb and Howard B. Richardson en- 
titled the Relationship Between Prop- 
erties of Cotton Fibers and Percent- 
ages of Wastes Associated with the 
Manufacture of Carded Yarns, which 
should be of interest to the textile 
manufacturer. 

This report completes the fifth seg- 
ment of a broad study on the rela- 
tionships of cotton fiber properties to 
manufacturing performance and 
quality of manufactured products. 
Findings refer to percentages of pick- 
er waste, card waste, and total picker 
and card waste, being based on aver- 
ages of data for 373 duplicate lots of 
case-historied American upland cot- 
tons, representing 746 individually 
grown and tested cottons. 


Grade Most Important 


Two complete sets of multiple, par- 
tial, and simple correlation analyses 
have been made with each type of 
waste: one for the fiber properties 
where sorter length measures’ are 
used and the other where fibrograph 
length data are included. 

It is stated in the report that of the 
factors of raw cotton quality studied, 
grade has proved to be the most im- 
portant by far with respect to per- 
centage of picker waste, card waste, 
and total picker and card waste. The 
contribution of other fiber properties 
to these forms of waste is either sub- 
stantially less or negligible. Fiber 
length appears to have little effect 
upon the percentages of waste in 
manufacturing. 


Other Factors 


Other factors covered in the report 
are color of raw cotton as an element 
of grade, brightness as related to per- 
centage of picker waste and card 
waste, and the rank and degree of 
importance of the separate fiber 
properties as related to waste. 

Copies of the publication will be 
supplied only upon requests from in- 
dividuals, as long as the supply per- 
mits. 





— 
Sales Promotion Book 


A new book by James C. Cumming, 
Sales Promotion in the Textile Indus- 
try, is a source of sales promotion 
ideas for the yarn producer, mill man, 
converter, finisher, chemist, and ad- 
vertising manager. This book is for 
sale by the Fairchild Publishing Co., 


8 E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y., and | 


priced at $3.00 a copy. 
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For Low Cost 
Humidification 
Control 








Here is a way to have the ex- 
act relative humidity you want 
in your plant without free mois- 
ture in the air. 


Air-Perme-Ator is a self-con- 
tained unit that evaporates 10 
lbs. of water at a cost of Ic— 
the lowest cost of any existing 
humidifying system. 


Air is passed through the unit 
and emerges laden with moisture 
500 times finer. than spray— 
never moist enough to condense 
on metal, but in perfect suspen- 
sion ready to condition yarns, 
eliminate static, and maintain 
solubrious atmospheric condi- 
tions throughout any enclosed 
space. 


No elaborate permanent ar- 
rangements are required for the 
installation of the Aijr-Perme- 
Ator, only connections with the 
water and electrical system of 
the plant—new or old. 


Air-Perme-Ator takes little 
floor space or can be conven- 
iently located on walls or ceilings 
without loss of efficiency. 


Write for "Bulletin A-T" de- 
scribing the Air-Perme-Ator. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR 


MFG. CO. 
302 Preakness Ave. Paterson 2, W. J. 
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THE WETTER YOUR 


PLANT EQUIPMENT 
_AND WALLS THE MORE 
You NEED 


Pel 
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Damp-TEx 
ENAMEL 


rant AND 


Dark. dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- 
ditions hinders proper sur- 
face maintenance. Over 4,000 ‘ 
plants have discovered its™ 
superiorities. Write for our ae 


trial offer. 


Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


i___. 3 
STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
When VAN ited Advertisers, Please Mention 








GET THESE SAMPLES 





We invite you to try NON-FLUID OIL at our 
expense to see how it will cut down yours. Send 
for a testing sample of the grade recommended 
for your type machinery. See for yourself that 
NON-FLUID OIL stays “alive” longer, outlasts 
ordinary lubricants 3 to 5 times, and provides 
cleaner, more dependable ~—) a 


Southern District Ma 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Cher oa Cc. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Atiaenta, Ge. @ Greenville, $. C. Cherlotte, N. 
Providence, R. 1. @ Chicago, ill, @ St. Louis, Mo 
Detroit, Mich. 


ey | LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 N.Y. 





Please send testing sample of NON-FLUID OJL to be used in the 
following machinery: 














Name 
Company... sdolin 
Street FS ae a siciitiniiatishiiiaiiai 
City 1 EES 6h SS 
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For Greater and 
Long Lasting 
Efficiency 
METLESKOR 


(Trademark Reg. Pending) 








TEXTILE 
BRUSHES 





i 





aa <i 
Here are brushes that eliminate the 
causes of brush deterioration: — that 
last for many years in perfect align- 
ment—that are easy to clean thor- 
oughly after use—impervious to mois- 
ture—safe to store between uses—that 
can be rebristied as often as may be 
necessary to keep them always in per- 
fect condition. 

* 


THE CORES are of aluminum or cold 
drawn steel. 

BRISTLE IS NYLON — impervious to 
moisture, retaining its shape and elas- 
a for years of wear. Bristle wound 
on the cores with flat copper wire and 
special cement, can be replaced by 
our patented process when worn down. 


* 
JENKINS METAL CORE NYLON 
BRISTLE BRUSHES are used and ap- 
prees by a majority of the nation's 
eading textile mills, and textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Included are 
Furnisher, raisng, laying, flock, and 


clothroom brushes. 
2 


Any kind of bristle furnished to meet 
customer's requirements. 


= 
‘Send for our catalog. 


M. W. JENKINS SONS, INC. 


Since 1877 manufacturers of 
Industrial Brushes Exclusively. 


CEDAR GROVE ESSEX COUNTY, WN. J. 
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Field’s Employees Now 

Own Their Homes 

Marshall Field & Company Man- 
ufacturing Division, who operate 
cotton mills in Spray, Leaksville, 
Draper, North Carolina, and Fiel- 
dale across the border in Virginia, 
have released some _ interesting 
facts concerning the sale of 1200 
company-owned houses to Mar- 
shall Field and Company employ- 
ees. These homes, purchased five 
years ago at half their appraised 
value, have recently been paid for 
in full. And this experiment has 
resulted in an amazing improve- 
ment in the general welfare and 
happiness of some thousands of 
Marshall Field and Company tex- 
tile employees who live in the 
heart of the South’s vast cotton 
belt. 

Five years ago, the mill man- 
agement concluded that its 5000 
mill employees deserved an op- 
portunity to own their own homes. 
From the time when the mills first 
began to operate, many of the mill 
workers had lived in houses own- 
ed by the company. Rents were 
low. Public services were the re- 
sponsibifity of the management. 
Conditions were generally §satis- 
factory. And Marshall Field & 
Company attained their primary 
objective: to attract workers to 
factory sites from outlying dis- 
tricts, by offering suitable living 
quarters. 

With the development of these 
mill towns, this company-owned 
housing became unnecessary. Even 
though the employee-tenant rela- 
tionships with the management 





were congenial, the company 
wasn’t satisfied. To their way of 
thinking, the original purpose of 
the system no longer existed. 

So, in 1941, the company an- 
nounced its plan—to sell the homes 
to the current occupants at 50% of 
the independent appraised value. 
Each employee-tenant had first op- 
tion on the house in which he 
lived. Other Field employees had 
the second choice. Safeguards 
against outside speculation were 
provided, but otherwise the entire 
operation was handled as a normal 
business transaction. Houses sold 
for about $750 to $1500. Average 
price was about $850 for a four- 
room house. 

At first, the employees were not 
enthusiastic. They realized the 
benefits of management responsi- 
bility and maintenance and repair 
of the houses. They were accus- 
tomed to renting mill - owned 
houses. They didn’t want any 
changes made. However, as it is 
with many new ideas—it grew on 
them and the low price appealed 
to them. Today, 72% of Marshall 
Field & Company mill employees 
own their own homes. A_ few 
houses have changed hands at sev- 
eral times original purchase price. 

Pride and pleasure in ownership 
are frankly admitted by the new 
landlords. The front yards show it. 

One of the tangible results is in- 
creased stability of the employees 
on the job. There is less moving 
around, and the turnover for this 
group of mills is very much low- 
er than the record of other mils in 
the vicinity or in the industry. 


These houses are typical of those sold to Field’s employees. 
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TEXTILE - PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 





RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL MEON 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 











Offices and Works Est. 1874 Southern Warehouse 
Elizabeth, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 
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PERSONAL NOTES 





JOSEPH E. HoEst has been appoint- 
ed executive secretary of the newly 
organized braider group of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc. Mr. Hoesl 
has been a member of the Institute 
staff since 1927. 


ANDREW H. Macy, treasurer, has 
also been named vice-president of 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., and RAYMOND H. CHASE has 
been appointed manufacturing agent. 
Mr. Chase has been superintendent of 
the mill for the past four years. 


A. W. YOuNG, manager of the 
Franklin Process Spinning Mill, Inc., 
Fingerville, S. C., has retired. He is 
succeeded by R. A. CALVERT, who has 
been with the company 20 years. 


Pau. H. HILL, former general sales 
and advertising manager of Schick, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


A. S. Tuomas recently resigned 
as general superintendent of the 
Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn., 
to accept a position as vice-president 
of the Monticello Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
Monticello, Ark. 


DwiGHT E. BILLINGs, controller of 
Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed chairman of the industry 
conference of textile controllers to be 
held in New York in September. 
GEORGE R. RANKIN, controller of the 
Artloom Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
general chairman of the conference 
program. 


Harry H. Purvis, recently appoint- 
ed general manager of the Lumite 
plant of Chicopee Manufacturing Co., 
Cornelia, Ga., has been elected vice- 
president of the corporation. 


ANDRE BLUMENTHAL has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Blumenthal is also 
vice-president of the company. 


Miss Paut TAN YUvEN, director of 
the New Life movement spinning fac- 
tory of Chungking, China, spent a 
few days in July visiting the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Miss Yuen is making a study of em- 
ployment of women in the textile in- 


dustry. 
H. F. MILus, general mill superin- 
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tendent of the Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, has retired 
after 41 years’ continuous service 
with the company. He has been suc- 
ceeded by D. Precnute, who has been 
with the company since 1912. 


C. T. SUTHERLAND has resigned from 
his position as superintendent of Cet- 
wick Silk Mill, Asheboro, N. C., to be- 
come vice-president and general 
manager of the newly incorporated 
Madison Throwing Co., Madison, N. 
C. He has been succeeded by ALLIE 
BELL of Roanoke, Va. 





Mr. Purvis 


S. Y. Austin, former president of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., is 
now in charge of the cotton-textile 
mills in the occupied zone of Ger- 
many. 


CuiFFORD W. Brown has been ap- 
pointed assistant agent of the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Brown 
has been with the company 15 years. 


JOSEPH B. Pore has become assoc- 
iated with the Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C. He was formerly 
connected with the National Spinning 
Company of New York. 


JOHN E. BassILu has resigned from 
his position as vice-president and di- 
rector of the Celanese Corporation of 
America. 


M. A. KIRKLAND has been made 
manager in charge of the United 
States Rubber Company’s textile 
plant at Winnsboro, S. C. He succeeds 
A. E. Jury, who will manage the new 
products department of the textile 
division with headquarters in New 
York and Winnsboro. 


CHARLES S. PARSONS has been nam- 
ed general manager of the Chicopee 


Manufacturing Corp., Manchester, N. 


H. Mr. Parsons was formerly connect- 
ed with Hathaway Manufacturing Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 





J. R. NEWELL has been elected pres- 
ident of Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga. He succeeds the late FRANK M. 
KIMBE, JR. 


LEE TILLERY, former assistant su- 
perintendent of the Fairfax Mills, 
Fairfax, Ala., has been appointed di- 
rector of standards, a new depart- 
ment of West Point Manufacturing 
Co., West Point, Ga. GEORGE HARRIS 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the grey mill at Fairfax, 
succeeding Mr. Tillery. 


The following new members of the 
textile section of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, have been announc- 
ed: G. A. RIEPENBRING, superintend- 
ent, American Fabrics Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; C. J. APICELLI, general 
manager, Max Pollack & Co., Inc., 
Croton, Conn.; JOHN M. KELLY, safety 
engineer, C. H. Masland & Sons, Car- 
lisle, Pa.; and J. M. DuFFEyY, personnel 
manager, Personal Products Corp., 
Chicago, Il. 


ARCHIE O. JOSLIN has been elected 
treasurer of the Orr Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C. 


VANCE BROOKS has been appointed 
director of the information service of 
the National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Mr. Brooks will have 
charge of the council’s library. 


NORMAN E. ELsAs, president of Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed a member of 
the committee which will nominate 
1947 officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


RICHARD SMITH has been elected 
vice-president in charge of knit goods 
manufacturing of Wilson Bros., South 
Bend, Ind. Mr. Smith has been super- 
nitendent of the underwear knitting 
mills since 1928. 


W. J. HoONeEycuTt has been made 
superintendent of Oakdale Cotton 
Mills, Jamestown, N. C., to succeed S. 
L. McCture who has retired. Mr. 
Honeycutt was formerly associated 
with the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


A. J. BERRYMAN of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, is spending several months in 
the United States observing knitting 
practices. Mr. Berryman is manufac- 
turing manager of Holeproof Hosiery 
in Melbourne. 


JOSEPH SUPREMENT, formerly over- 
seer of spinning at the Faith Mills 
Averill Park, N. Y., is now at the Ace 
Woolen Mills, Buckland, Conn. 


(Additional Personals and 
Obituaries on page 154) 
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THIS MACHINE IMPROVES THE QUALITY 
OF EVERY FOLLOWING STEP 
IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 


The installation of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers will improve your mill operations 
in many ways. This machine produces a better cheese for the warper, resulting in fewer 
warper stops. The beam that goes to the slashers is more uniform throughout and will 
help to improve efficiency of operation in the slasher room. The loom beams are better, 
too, so there are fewer loom stops in the weave room, producing better cloth for the finishers. 
Thus Barber-Colman equipment can give you, not only better winding, but increased pro- 
duction and lower costs all down the line. Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers have demon- 
strated, through years of steady service, that they give very little trouble, require few repairs 
and very few service calls, and deliver uniform packages day after day with a minimum of 
down time. For details on how you can profit from use of this equipment, see your Barber-Colman 


representative. 





AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRATAIMGRLIA, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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SONOCO makes Paper Tubes for any and every 


conceivable use. 


Complete technical facilities for designing and 
producing paper tubes to meet any require- 
ment are an integral part of SONOCO Service. 


Shown herewith are a tube for narrow fabrics, 
a split tube with embossed surface for multiple 
wound insulating yarns, a velvet surface tube 
for fine count yarns and a standard Kraft smooth 
surface tube for novelty yarns, broom twine, 


polished twine, and wrapping twine. 


Sonoco Makes Everything 
in PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 
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Remember, fellows, that this talk 
about a system of self-training was 
prompted by the letter that a sup- 
erintendent of a chain of mills 
wrote OLD TIMER concerning the 
difficulty he was having in finding 
a man to fill an important position. 


The first installment on this sub- 
ject appeared in the August issue. 


Self-Learning is Foundation 
of Education 


The fundamental process of edu- 
cation is based upon the fact that 
you learn for yourself. It matters 
not whether you do that learning 
in a college, or in your own home 
at night, or during spare _ time. 
Aside from a definite program of 
studying any one subject, say tex- 
tiles, there are many agencies 
through which a man may develop 
himself. Textile magazines head 
the list for overseers, superintend- 
ents, and assistant overseers, fol- 
lowed by the proper reading of 
textile books and the daily news- 
papers. Personal contacts are very 
important, of course, and the man 
endowed with alertness to catch 
and understand—with curiosity 
sufficient to ask questions in- 
telligently, and the ability to as- 
sociate ideas as to cause and 
effect, is the man who will 
profit most by personal con- 
tacts. The chief advantages of col- 
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y) fi In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 










lege training are planned and or- 
ganized study, but you can also 
plan and organize your self-train- 
ing course right in your own home. 
First, set a definite time for study. 
Next, set a definite place to study. 
Go into a room and lock the door 
so you will not be interrupted by 
members of your family. Have a 
good light and a comfortable chair. 
Have a table or desk upen which 
to place books, papers, and pencils. 
If you have selected Tuesday night 
as one of your study periods; then 
by Heck, study on Tuesday night. 
Don’t let some trivial thing pre- 
vent you. If you lose interest in 
studying human relations, or a 
book on psychology, lay that aside 
and study something else. Or bet- 
ter still, write a summary of what 
you have studied so far. You will 
always remember the things you 
write down much better. Then, too, 
the writing will make you think. 
Be sure you understand what you 
read. Don’t skip over the words 
you do not know the meaning of. 
That is what you do when reading 
your daily paper. Don’t believe 
that statement, do you? 

Well, check up on yourself and 
see. You know it is possible for a 
person to read a paragraph and 
understand what the writer is talk- 
ing about; still, there may be a 
word in that paragraph that you 
do not know the correct meaning of 
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at all. Just remember, gentlemen, 
that the English language is one of 
the hardest languages to learn, and 
is also about the most ambiguous 
language. For example, you can 
take a simple sentence to read so 
either one of them will be the best 
loom fixer. Such a sentence can 
be spoken better than it can be 
written, but see if you can catch 
what we are trying to illustrate. 
Here goes: “Frank Newsom says 
Tom Smith is the best loom fixer 
in the mill.” In this.sentence Tom 
Smith is the best fixer, of course. 
Now suppose ‘wé' put a comma 
after Newsom’s and Smith’s names, 
and it will change the whole mean- 
ing of the sentence, but still use 
the same words. As you know, a 
comma calls for you to dwell or 
pause in your reading. Now read 
the sentence this way: “Frank 
Newsom,” says Tom Smith, “is the 
best loom fixer in the milL” Now 
by Heck, Frank Newsom is the 
best fixer isn’t he? We used only 
one sentence, but gave it two 
meanings. 


Dictionary System 


Now to get back to your self- 
training. Be sure you understand 
the sentence or paragraph you 
read and be sure you understand 
each word. Don’t read, even your 
daily paper, without your diction- 
ary right beside you. As you read, 
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put a pencil mark under the words 
you do not understand fully, then 
when you have finished reading 
the newspaper, article, or para- 
graph in a book or magazine, go 
back over the penciled words and 
look them up. 

This method is suggested be- 
cause OLD TIMER has found that 
most pupils he has started to using 
the dictionary methods don’t want 
to stop in the middle of a para- 
‘graph, or newspaper article, to 
; look up a word. So the first thing 
-you know they are not using the 
dictionary at all. 

Remember, fellows, if you never 
remembered anything you read 
you would never profit by your 
reading. Therefore, you should 
mark the places where you read 
something you realize should be 
remembered. Then refer back to 
those marked places and refresh 
your memory. If you will adopt 
this procedure you will soon see 
how much it will help you. OLD 
TIMER uses this system even when 
reading a book of fiction. He finds 
he can run back over those mark- 
ed pages and live through the 
whole story again, although it may 
be days or weeks before he reads 
over the marked pages. Our sys- 
tem, however, is, instead of mark- 
ing the pages, we set the number 
of the page down on one of the fly 
leaves of the book. 


What is Education? 


What is an educated man? Well, 
an educated textile operating exe- 
cutive should have .a sound know- 
ledge of textile machinery and tex- 
tile manufacturing,. of course. He 
should not only know the machin- 
ery he is working with, but he 
should know the fundamentals of 
all allied machinery. That is, if he 
is operating a room or mill of ma- 
chinery on plain goods, he should 
study books and all available in- 
formation he can obtain on colored 
and fancy work. When OLD TIMER 
was an overseer on plain looms 
(at $3.00 per day, believe it or not) 
he employed a professor of a tex- 
tile school to teach him designing 
Saturday afternoons, and Sunday 
mornings before Sunday School 
time. Then when he had a chance 
to take charge of a weave room on 
dobbies, he was ready for it. By 
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the same token, a man should 
read enough about bleaching and 
finishing to give him a general 
idea as to what it is all about. Such 
information may prove very val- 
uable sometime when you are call- 
ed to the office on a complaint 
from a finishing plant. So much 
for the manufacturing side, but in 
this new day it matters not how 
expert a manufacturer you are, 
you are not likely to get up into 
those higher salary brackets unless 
you are educated from a personal- 
ity standpoint. Well, what is per- 
sonality education? First, we be- 
lieve most important is your lan- 
guage—your conversation—or to 
be- more definite, the words you 
use. Your words are a moving pic- 
ture of your mind. Read that 
again. 

The mill president who hears 
you talk can at once tell whether 
you are an educated man or not. 
But mark this; he cannot tell 
whether you are college educated 
or self-educated. We have known, 
and can give you the names of 
many self-educated men who stand 
far above the majority of college 
men. The man who has the vocab- 
ulary to throw his mind upon the 
screen of conversation wili always 
make the best impression upon the 
people who are listening to him. 


Had you ever stopped to think: 
That if you had no words in your 
mind, your mind could not form 
an idea—you could not think? 
Now can’t you see that the more 
words you have stored in your 
mind, the more you can think— 
the more ideas you can create. Sup- 
pose you give this thought some 
real concentrated study. Maybe it 
will spur you into increasing your 
vocabulary. Probably you _ will 
realize it will put more dollars into 
your pocket than anything you 
can do. 


Correct language, good manners, 
(we don’t mean the sissy kind), 
good taste, courtesy - - all of these 
are outstanding marks of the edu- 
cated man. Correct language is the 
reflection of your mind. If your 
subconscious mind is stored with a 
large vocabulary of words, your 
resultant conversation reflects 
good manners, good taste and all 
the qualities of a gentleman. Any 
educated, especially the self-edu- 





cated man, realizes that the need 
and the desire to learn never cease. 
Physical growth stops, yes. But 
mental growth stops only when 
you cause it to stop, by not study- 
ing. The more you educate your- 
self, the more likely you will de- 
velop new ideas. And ideas run the 
world. The man who stops study- 
ing, stops self-training, is the man 
who has no new ideas—he just 
drifts along until the boss finally 
has to replace him. A prevalent 
idea among a majority of business 
men is that old men must be re- 
placed by younger men. What they 
should realize is, that it is the man 
whe stops self-training who needs 
replacing, while the 50-or 60-year- 
old man who has never stopped 
self-training has more new ideas to 
the square foot, so to speak, than 
the 35-or 40-year-old will ever 
have. 


A dog can tell you how he feels 
by his bark, or by wagging his tail, 
but he can’t give you the reason he 
feels that way. That takes words. 
Our words tell our friends—our as- 
sociates—our employers and our 
employees, just what kind of guy 
we are. As soon as the words begin 
to come out you at once know 
whether that man knows what he 
is talking about or not. Do you 
realize that you know the meaning 
of scores of words you read, but 
that you cannot pronounce them 
correctly? Why don’t you pro- 
nounce those words out loud to 
yourself when you read them? 
Then if they do not sound right to 
you, grab that dictionary. 


Pronunciation Very Important 


Matters not how well educated 
a man is, he can ruin it all by mis- 
pronouncing. Probably the reason 
why we are careless with our pro- 
nunciation is simply laziness. We 
just don’t go to the trouble to look 
them up, with the result that our 
use of such easy and often used, 
words as “exquisite” and “hospit- 
able” may, and do, lead to unfa- 
vorable impressions. A very bad 
habit many of us have is not pro- 
ouncing each syllable. We seem 
to be in too much of a hurry to 
pronounce the word the way we 
know it should be pronounced. For 
example, we say, seein’ and hearin’ 
and believin’, for seeing, hearing 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 





High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 





A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. krom 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 











(CHARMCO) 








High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!l- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Medium volatile, high fusion 
coking coal for by-product aad 
steam use from Wyoming Co., 
W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier Connty, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our Onaga with the experience gained through long anda varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


Genera! Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA Y, PA. 
Branches: 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO 


DETROIT NEW YORK 


NORFOLK 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 











Distributed by 
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THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
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and believing. Be conscious of each 
word you use for a few days, and 
you will surprise yourself by no- 
ting how very careless most of us 
are. Listen to yourself talk. 


Don’t forget, gentlemen, that 
each word we use conveys an idea. 
No two words convey exactly the 
same idea, therefore, the correct 
word is all important. The more 
words your vocabulary commands, 
the more ideas you are capable of 
conveying to the man you are con- 
versing with. Do you now begin 
to realize what OLD TIMER means 
when he says, “Your words are a 
moving picture of your mind?” 


Importance of the Dictionary 


Excepting the Bible, the dic- 
tionary is by far the most import- 
ant book in your home, because 
from it you can form your most 
valuable asset—your vocabulary— 
your storehouse of words. For the 
average man it is not necessary to 
have a big dictionary, consisting of 
12 volumes; neither should he de- 
pend upon an abridged edition. An 
edition similar to that used by col- 
lege students is sufficient. OLD 
TIMER finds a Desk Standard Dic- 
tionary, by Funk & Wagnalls, very 
useful. Then, of course, the “The- 
saurus,” as fully explained in our 
article on vocabulary, is very use- 
ful in any man’s library. Any man 
who has progressed considerably, 
and is really “going to town” in 
building a vocabulary, will become 
interested in books on synonyms 
and antonyms. Strange to say, but 
it is a fact, that sometimes the 
plainest way to define a word is 
to state what it is not. 


Magazines and Books 


Remember, fellows, “big words,”’ 
as we call them, are not necessary 
for any man to convey his thought. 
Notice your daily newspaper head- 
lines—you scarcely see a_ long 
word in the headlines. Headline 
writers want short words which 
carry “swift” and “dynamic” an- 
nouncement. This is a good criter- 
ion for any business or textile 
man to follow. An effortless flow 
of simple words, well pronounced 
with a modulated voice, will de- 
mand courteous attention, matters 
not if you are talking to the mill’s 
president or a roving hauler. 
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Practically all the progress 
which has ever been made in the 
textile industry, and in every 
other industry, may be found be- 
tween the covers of books and 
magazines. It is yours if you want 
it. An average reader will read 
practically 10,000 words an hour. 
Two hours for only two nights per 
week would carry you a long way 
toward self-training yourself for 
that position which executives are 
trying so hard to find men for. 
For example, the problem of 
human relations is one of the most 
important items on any overseer’s 
or superintendent’s agenda. Psy- 
chology is a related subject which 
will give you a vast store of know- 
ledge which will help you in 
human relations; or in more sim- 
ple language, your knowledge of 
working people as employees. Also, 
the many problems you will be 
confronted with if you are with a 
unionized mill. Psychology is bas- 
ed on human nature. OLD TIMER 
has often said that human nature 
is one of our most simple studies, 
and at the same time, one of the 
most complicated. That is, of 
course, a contradictory statement. 
But the idea which we mean to 
convey is, if a man will use his 
own common sense in his study of 
human nature, then the problem 
is simplified. For example, many 
overseers, and superintendents, 
and managers, will give instruc- 
tions or orders to subordinates in 
a way that they know if those 
same orders or instructions had 
been given to them when they 
were employees, they would have 
resented it. Just why people will 
do such things is one of the freaks 
of human nature. Many years ago, 
when overseers hired and fired 
their weavers, OLD TIMER was in a 
barber chair one night when a bum 
weaver was shooting off his ego- 
tism by relating how many mills 
he had worked in, and how many 
overseers he had cussed out. As we 
left, one of our own weavers walk- 
ed part of the way home with us. 
We asked this weaver, Jim Lenox 
(not his real name), who the bum 
weaver was. “Oh! He works over 
at the duck mill, and is one of the 
biggest liars in the country,” Jim 
answered. Well, some months later, 
when OLD TIMER was again in that 





barber shop, our weaver, Jim 
Lenox, was in a barber chair and 
did not see us come in. You should 
have heard him bragging about all 
the things he had done to over- 
seers. How he would quit without 
working a notice and make the 
overseers give him his time or pay. 
Well, Jim Lenox knew he was 
just as big a liar as the bum weav- 
er. But, gentlemen, that, too, is 
human nature. 


Your self-training calls for the 
intensive study of several books 
on psychology. In this roaring, hec- 
tic, 20th century civilization, it 
takes more than the common 
knowledge an overseer or superin- 
tendent gets by the practical ex- 
perience he acquires in running a 
job to keep abreast of the fast 
growing requirements of the mod- 
ern textile operating executive. 
Human psychology—a study of 
the human being — has become 
the paramount qualification of any 
overseers or superintendent who 
expects to get into that higher 
bracket of income tax returns. 

Self-training will give you con- 
fidence in yourself, without which 
you are handicapped in your am- 
bition to gain success in your given 
vocation. You will acquire the 
very important faculty of convey- 
ing your ideas to others in an un- 
derstanding, clear, and concise 
way. Every time you have a con- 
versation with your employer in a 
committee meeting, or in giving 
orders to employees, if the person 
or persons spoken to do not take 
what you say the way you meant 
it—then you have made a blunder. 
Oftentimes, an expensive one. 


The reason we have stressed the 
study of psychology so strongly in 
the self-training course is; first. 
because it is so necessary in today’s 
problems that overseers and super- 
intendents are confronted with. 
Second, because it is so easy to ac- 
quire. There are sO many easily 
understood and inexpensive books 
on psychology obtainable today. 
Third, you will derive much pleas- 
ure by seeing yourself progress in 
a line of study which most of us 
have considered more or less mys- 
terious. Fourth, and most import- 
ant, it will give you more informa- 
tion about handling people than 
you can obtain from any study. 
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How OTHER MEN Manage 





Comments 


EDITOR COTTON: 

For many years I have given 
thought to the drafting process as 
used by cotton mills, and to a study 
of variation in evenness. There is 
much that we still do not know. 
The following discussion is solely 
for the purpose of provoking 
thought on the subject, and for 
getting an exchange of ideas 
through your “How Other Men 
Manage” department. 

Any study of sliver will impress 
one with the large variation in 
thickness in a single yard, and 
cause speculation as to what effect 
this irregularity will have on the 
yarn itself. If, in drawing, the stop 
motion is out of order, and only 
five ends are running, there would 
be a variation of the weight of a 
yard of resulting sliver of 1644 per 
cent. However, the percentage of 
variation of thickness within a 
yard of good sliver is in many 


cases far greater than this 1654 per 


cent. 
Improve with Present Equipment 


All agree that with the present 
high level of wages and the prob- 
able competition within a few 
years from foreign fields, we must, 
in some way, improve our method 
of manufacture. We have reduced 
the number of processes to a 
minimum, unless radically differ- 
ent mavthines are invented, and 
there remains only the possibility 
of attaining perfection within our 


on Variation and Drafting 


present processes in order to ob- 
tain further economies in manu- 


facturing. 
Heretofore, manufacturing of 
yarns has been checked and 


governed largely by the weights 
of unit lengths of stock in the dif- 
ferent steps from the picker 
through the spinning frame. If 
our present unit lengths contain 
grave irregularities and we are to 
improve the work “within the 
process,” it follows that we should 
also set up standards and check 
procedures on the smallest unit of 
length, which would be _ the 
“thickness” of the stock at any 
point in its length. 

The purpose of this article is to 
provoke thought and discussion of 
this particular subject. 


Evenness by Weight 


In cotton manufacturing, tangled 
fiber is taken from the bale and 
gradually drawn out in size until 
120 yards ot yarn weighs a fraction 
of an ounce. Each process from the 
picker through the spinning frame 
must be governed as exactly as 
possible. In order to check the per- 
formance of the different process- 
es, unit lengths are weighed regu- 
larly, and changes are made in the 
process that might be necessary to 
hold the unit weight as close to 
the standard as possible. 

The first unit weight is the pick- 
er lap, where a plus or minus vari- 
ation of one pound from the stand- 





OUR READERS are invited to 

make use of this section of 
“Cotton” for the discussion of 
problems arising in the textile man- 
ufacturing or finishing plants or for 
the presentation of new ideas of 
interest to other readers. Ques- 
tions, answers, or letters need not 
conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before 
being published. Names or con- 
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used without permission, each par- 
ticipant being designated by a 
number. 


Upon acceptance for publica- 
tion, all material will be paid for at 
regular space rates. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to: Edi- 
tor “Cotton”, 1020 Grant Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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ard weight is usually allowed, and 
this variation amounts to about 2 
per cent each way, or a total varia- 
tion of about 4 per cent. In addi- 
tion to this lap check, one-yard 
lengths of lap are frequently 
weighed and, if the variation in 
these yard weights is not more 
than three-fifths of an ounce:either 
way from the standard, the lap is 
considered satisfactory. This varia- 
tion is about 4.5 per cent each way, 
or a total of 9 per cent. 

At the card, the unit wéight for 
testing is one yard, and a variation 
of 10 per cent in weight éither way 
from the standard ‘is ‘often “found, 
although the average of these yard 
weights is close to the’ standard. 

The check unit of drawihg ‘sliver 
is one yard; of roving, “12” yatis: 
and of spinning, 120 yards. And in 
all of these processes unit Wéights 
are found to vary as high as 10 per 
cent either way from the standard 
although their averages might be- 
correct. Se 


Doubling to Equalize:': 


In order to equalize the varying 
weights of the different strands of 
stock, it has been the practice to 
“double” the strands behind some 
of the processes and to draft or 
draw it out into a smaller size 
Some years ago this doubling was 
practiced to an extreme degree. 

For example, in the spinning of 
20s yarn, four breaker laps were 
doubled on the intermediate pick- 
er, four of these on the finished 
picker, producing one finisher lap 
for the card. 

Six card slivers were. doubled - 
on the first drawing process; six 
of these on the second -drawing: 
six from the second drawing.gn the 
third drawing, making one.from:: 
this process to the slubber. : 

Two slubber rovings were 
doubled on the intermediate fly 
frame; two from this process on 
the speeder, and two speeder rov- 
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ings were on the spinning. 
- These doublings amounted to 
4x4x1x6x6x6x1x2x2x2 or 27,648 in 
all. : 


Fewer Doublings Today 


Today 20s yarn is being manu- 
factured by the use of one-process 
picking, carding, one-process of 
drawing, slubber,.and single rov- 
ing in the spinning. These dou- 
blings, of course, amount to only 6 
instead of 27,648, and, while the 
reelings of yarn now might not be 
as even as before, they are con- 
sidered satisfactory. Some mills 
now retain two processes of draw- 
ing, and others double roving in 
the spinning,. but in either case, 
present-day doublings. are only a 
fraction of what they were at one 
time. . 

There have been several devel- 
opments which have made possible 
this radical reduction of processes: 

1. The one-process picker has 
eliminated 96 per cent of these 
doublings and two-processes, and 
the lap of today is probably better 
than it was before. 

2. Long-draft roving and spin- 
ning have reduced the number of 
processes, but in my opinion it is 
questionable whether they have 
contributed anything toward more 
even reelings of yarn. 

3. A better knowledge of cotton 
fiber characteristics and the.selec- 
tion and use of more even running 
staples has been helpful. _ 

4. While, in theory, numerous 
processes and doublings tended to 
produce more even reelings of 
yarn, it is probable that’ the ex- 
cessive working of the stock caused 
weaknesses which counteracted 


some of the value of more even’ 


weights. 
5. More even conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity in the mod- 


ern mill make it possible to main- | 


tain more even weights. 

The reduction of processes from 
1i to 5 has provided a considerable 
reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture, including the saving of 
floor space, the cost of machinery, 
and the saving of labor. It is im- 
possible to reduce further the num- 
ber of processes below one pick- 
ing, carding, one drawing, one fly 
frame, and spinning, unless some 
entirely new method of manufac- 
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turing is invented and perfected. 
For further economics, there only 
remains the improvement of the 
five basic machines to the place 
where they will do more or better 
work, or both. 


Knowledge of Variation Needed 


In order to refine the action of 
the five processes, it will be neces- 
sary, first, to learn exactly what 
variation is present within each 
process; next, what its cause is, 
and finally to improve the process 
itself. 

At present, the smallest check 
unit of a picker lap is one yard 
in length, 40 inches wide. Yet this 
yard of lap will make about 100 
unit weights of one yard of sliver, 
about the same number of units 
of 12 yards of roving, and more 
than 100 units of 120 yards of 20s 
yarn. This yard of lap will make 
more than 12,000 yards of 20s 
yarn. One yard of sliver will make 
120 yards of yarn and one yard of 
roving about 12 yards. 

When you consider that a few 
inches of very thin yarn might 
break down in spinning, or if not 
there, in subsequent processes, it is 
apparent that for the best opera- 
tions we must concern ourselves 
with smaller check units than the 
one yard, 12 yards, and 120 yards. 

A kink in the front roll of a 
spinning frame will make cut or 
choppy yarn, which is valueless. 
but which might weigh correctly 
in a 120-yard reeling. With the 
spinning frame in excellent condi- 
tion, however, and with good rov- 
ing, judged by present standards, 
there will be within a 120-yard 
reeling places of wide variation in 
thickness. 

With the reduction of processes 
to the minimum of five, it is more 
important than ever to watch 
closely the check weights of the 
processes in order to hold the 
average weight as close to standard 





as possible. For a refinement of 
processes beyond the best experi- 
ence of today, it will be necessary 
to have additional check units, 
much smaller in size. 

It is suggested that these addi- 
tional check units be the smallest 
length possible, which will be the 
“thickness” of the stock at any 
point in its length. From this 
thickness the weight and’ strength 
might be estimated, but the per- 
centage of variation in any process 
will give a measure of its perform- 
ance. 


Evenness by Thickness 


The study of the drawing proc- 
ess, which prompted this discus- 
sion, was made possible by the aid 
of a Saco-Lowell sliver tester, 
which fortunately is available for 
the determination of the varying 
thicknesses of sliver and slubber 
roving. 

The sliver or roving is passed 
through the tester, and the thick- 
ness of each increment of length 
is measured in thousandths of an 
inch and recorded in such a man- 
ner that the percentage of thick- 
ness variation can be readily de- 
termined. While a few slight im- 
provements might be made in this 
tester, it is probably the most valu- 
able testing machine available at 
present for the cotton manufactur- 
ers. 

With this tester is furnished a 
table showing the percentage of 
thickness variation in sliver and 
slubber roving which might be ex- 
pected in excellent, good, fair, and 
poor practice. This table, below, 
herewith, is probably the first of 
its kind and therefore will be sub- 
ject to revision from time to time 
as we learn what is happening 
within the processes and correct 
present faults. 

If anything, these classifications 
are on the optimistic side. The 
average will probably find itself in 





Process Excellent Good Fair Poor 
Card 7% to 8% 9% to 10% 11% to 12% 13% up 
Ist drawing 16% to 18% 19% to 21% 22% to 25% 26% up 
2nd drawing 18% to 22% 23% to 25% 26% t0 30% 31% up 
Slubber 30% to 85% 86% to 40% 41% t0 45% 46% up 
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the “Poor” column, or possibly in 
the “Fair.” If a mill has exception- 
ally good machinery and practice, 
it may rate in the “Good” column. 
Very few will rate excellent. 


Average and Maximum 


In considering these percentages 
of thickness variations, it should be 
remembered that they represent 
the average variation of a number 
of yards, and that the maximum 
variation within a single yard in 
any instance is considerably higher 
than the average. 

For simplicity, the “Good” 
column will be used in the further 
discussion of this thickness varia- 
tion. 

Starting with the card sliver, we 
find an average variation of 10 
per cent, and this increases another 
10 per cent in the first drawing, 
making this sliver have 100 per 
cent more variation in evenness 
than the card sliver. 

In the second drawing is found 
an additional increase of 4 per 
cent, or 20 per cent more than the 
first drawing. 


In the slubber roving, there is 
an additional increase of uneven- 
ness of 14 per cent, or more than 
57 per cent of that of the second 
drawing. Thus, we find that from 
the 10 per cent unevenness at the 
card, through the drawing and 
slubber, this grows to 38 per cent, 
or an increase of unevenness in 
these three processes of 380 per 
cent, 

Considering the progressive in- 
crease in the thickness variation 
of these processes which have been 
measured by this tester, there is no 
reason to doubt that yarn spun 
from this slubber roving will vary 
in average thickness more than 
the 38 per cent of the roving— 
probably as high as 50 per cent. It 
is certain that the maximum varia- 
tion within one yard of this yarn 
will be more than 50 per cent. 

Assume that this yarn has places 
in it varying from 25 per cent 
light to 25 per cent heavy. A mill 
spinning, say 20s, has the correct 
front roll speed, the correct twist 
gear, and the correct weight of 
traveler for that number. Yet with 
these standard conditions, it is in 
reality spinning inches or feet or 
yards of yarn varying from 15s to 





Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I know many mill men have 
their own ideas. And they are en- 
titled to them. But what I want to 
know is—which is the best way 
to put roving in a can from the 
card, clockwise or counter-clock- 
wise? You might also get someone 
to tell me about putting roving in 
a can from a drawing frame— 
counter-clockwise or clockwise. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7786 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As a matter of inquiry, I wonder 
if other readers require their 
frame doffers or slubber tenders 
te stack the roving in boxes while 
doffing, or whether they throw it 
in without stacking. If they require 
stacking, I’d like to ask why? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7787 





25s. Even with such a wide varia- 
tion, this “Good” mill probably 
has 35 or fewer ends down per 
1000 spindle hours and is obtaining 
a satisfactory tensile strength in 
the yarn. 

This consideration of thickness 
variation is not new and is being 
closely #tudied in many quarters. 
The purpose of this discussion is 
to provoke thought and discussion 
and not to attempt solutions. The 
observations which follow are at- 
tempts to indicate some of the 
economies which seem possible of 
attainment. 

The best means available at 
present for testing a picker lap is 
the Saco-Lowell lap meter, which 
unrolls the lap and measures and 
weighs each yard. A light, shining 
behind the lap as it unrolls, per- 
mits the observer to see whether or 
not there are thin spots in the lap 
and to judge its relative evenness 
in thickness throughout the yard. 
There is no definite way of meas- 
uring variation of thickness—nor 
of weight in a smaller unit than 
the yard. 


Need to Test Square 
Inch of Lap 


Considering that a square inch 
of lap will make a yard of yarn, 
it would seem desirable that some 
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testing method be devised to 
measure or at least approximate 
the thickness of each square inch 
of lap. Such measurement would 
encourage an improvement of the 
picking process, not only for the 
purpose of improving evenness of 
yarn, but, of more importance, for 
improving the carding. 

The present lap is composed of 
flakes of fiber which contribute to 
the variation in thickness of dif- 
ferent square inches in the lap. 
In carding, the thin square inches 
tend to be plucked by the licker-in 
of the card, resulting in uneven 
distribution of the fiber on the card 
cylinder. If the picker could be 
designed to more completely sep- 
arate the fibers, cleaning would be 
easier, more complete, and the lap 
more uniform. 

With our present facilities for 
testing, we also do not know the 
variation in thickness of the lap 
from selvage to selvage, or the 
variation in unit length of less 
than one yard. We do know that 
one yard of lap is frequently 3/5- 
ounce light and the next yard 3/5- 
ounce heavy, and it follows that 
somewhere within the two yards 
the linear thickness variation is 
considerable. 

If a lap, even in thickness per 
square inch, were presented to the 
card, the sliver would of necessity 
be evener in thickness, and the 
card could do better cleaning. This 
would permit heavier carding, or 
the use of lower grade cotton— 
whichever might be more desir- 
able. 

From the table of thickness 
variation we find that the “Good”’ 
mill will have an average varia- 
tion of 10 per cent in the card 
sliver. We do not know what ef- 
fect unevenness in the lap has had, 
and therefore we do not know 
what damage to evenness has oc- 
curred within the card itself. Even 
with a card that is in excellent 
condition this variation is found, 
and it can only be held as low as 
10 per cent by the use of the best 
of carding practices. 


Variation Increases 


The first drawing process in- 
creases the variation in thickness 
of the sliver an additional 10 per 
cent. It stands to reason that the 
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Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are wondering if when 
changing our mix from Middling 
to Low Middling whether our 
spinning room relative humidity 
should be changed also. We’d like 
to hear what others have to say 
about this. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7788 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We'd like to know something 
about how others handle the 
scouring of steel rolls. In other 
words, how many men are in the 
crew; is this a special crew, work- 
ing at specific times; and how 
often are the rolls scoured? We'd 
like to hear about some of the 
methods used. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7789 





doubling of six card slivers would 
tend to average the thickness un- 
evenness below that of a single 
sliver, so it is evident that the 
damage to evenness, within the 
first drawing process, is more than 
10 per cent. Thus far, no one seems 
to know just what happens within 
this drawing frame to cause such 
a radical increase of unevenness, 
and until the cause is diagnosed 
there is small chance of correc- 
tion. We do know, however, that 
good drawing-frame practice will 
make possible a minimum uneven- 
ness for any given machine. 

The additional 4 per cent of un- 
evenness in the second drawing is 
much less than that of the first, 
which might be due to the fact that 
the fibers in the second process are 
more paralle] than in the first, 
and might draft out more evenly. 
This speculation loses weight, how- 
ever, when it is seen that in the 
slubber process where parallelism 
is still greater, unevenness in 
thickness takes another radical in- 
crease. 7 

It can be assumed that progres- 
sive unevenness continues into the 
spinning operation, but to what ex- 
tent is unknown, for the reason 
that we have no testing device 
with which to measure and record 
the unevenness in thickness of 
yarn. 
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Blackboarding of yarn is a good 
practice, but in comparing the yarn 
with the photostat of the standard 
good yarn, such as is done, the ob- 
server has only a visual impres- 
sion—nothing definite. Further- 
more, the standard yarn probably 
has a thickness variation of more 
than 25 per cent on each side of 
the true size. 

If new standards, research, and 
improved machinery can result in 
progressive evenness as the stock 
passes through the mill, instead of 
progressing unevenness, as is the 
present experience, many possibili- 
ties of economies will be possible. 

In roving, spinning, and subse- 
quent processes, end breakage will 
be sharply reduced, making pos- 
sible higher speeds or larger job 
assignments—whichever might be 
more desirable. Evener thickness 
in yarn will mean a higher tensile 
strength, which will make possible 
stronger fabrics of the same 
weight, or lighter fabrics of the 
same strength—and the fabrics 
will be more pleasing in appear- 
ance. 


Conclusions 


There are three groups which 
should contribute to a better con- 
trol of thickness variation: 

Research Workers. This group 
should perfect testing instruments 
which will accurately measure and 
record thickness variation in the 
picker lap and in the yarn. At 
present we do not really know 
how we are starting—or how we 


Changes Made at Drawing 


EpIToR COTTON: 

This is a reply to CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7591, whose question appeared 
in the March issue. He asks why 
changes are made in the drawing 
frame sliver, particularly as to the 
advantages of making the change 
that far back instead of on the 
roving frame or slubber. 


Reasons for Control of Drawing 


The control of quality from the 
standpoint of yarn size and even- 
ness is being done by many mills 
at the finisher drawing. Some of 
the reasons for controlling at the 





are ending. This group should also 
determine what factors within 
each process causes damage rather 
than improvement in evenness. 


Machine’ Builders. Research 
should begin with this group and, 
of course, they have been doing 
constant work in this direction. It 
will be a great day when they can 
build machines which will make 
processing successively better 
rather than worse. From the stand- 
point of thickness variation, a 
cotton mill can not buy a good ma- 
chine—it must be content to select 
one not so bad as some of the 
others. | 

Mill Supervisors. Superintend- 
ents, overseers, and secondhands 
have no time for research, nor 
should they be diverted from their 
regular operating duties. In most 
mills, however, there is ample 
room for improvement with pres- 
ent equipment. Many mills. will 
find themselves in the “Poor” 
column of the table of unevenness, 
others in the “Fair,” and fewer in 
the “Good” and “Excellent” classi- 
fications. 

It is safe to say that in most 
mills there is so much room for im- 
provement in variation of thick- 
ness of laps, sliver, roving, 2) 
yarn, that hard, intelligent wo: 
will earn substantial dividends in 
improved, smooth, and efficient 
operations. 

I should like to see the opinions 
of other men on the foregoing com 
ments. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792. 





finisher drawing frame are given 
herewith. 

It is easy to sample at the draw- 
ing frame. 

There is very little loss of pro- 
duction. 

It is simple and easy to obtain 
the size of sliver. 

By using the drawing crown 
gear as a change gear, a change of 
about one per cent can be made. 

Samples representing a greater 
proportion of the stock in process 
can be sized. 

The control of the size of the 
work before a roving process 
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PERFORMANCE—Noft Cost—Makes gyomamm Leathers ECONOMICAL jf} 


Ruying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com- A ~~ 
parison is based on first coxt rather than by resultx. Economic CHAR LES 
valne can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record 
of performance provid.s enlightening comparisons. 


Men, methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 





Company is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile COMPANY 

Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill 

conditions where textile leathers are used. 617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We 


will ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. Manutacturers of fTextile Leathers 
for, Nearly Half a Century 
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To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 
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Ft sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
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> and Clipper Belt Lacers: 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
: legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
: face of the belt and points clinched, 

- making a perfect joint. Phone your 

' mill supply jobber for a demonstra- 

- tion! 
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means fewer changes on the roving 
frame, and better running roving. 


Doublings Reduced 


With long draft roving, the num- 
ber of doublings have been re- 
duced. It is logical then that the 
back stock being fed to the roving 
frame must be under better con- 
trol. 

Good control of the drawing 
sliver will result in less changing 
in the spinning department. 

As a general statement, it is 
accepted by many mill men that 
the nearer the beginning of the 
processing that evenness of work 
is obtained, the better the product 
of the mill. Poorly made and un- 
even running laps will mean poor 
yarns. By the same token, uneven 
drawing sliver means poor roving 
and poor yarn. The finisher draw- 
ing is a logical and good place to 
establish close control of the even- 
ness of the mill’s products. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7769 


Yarn Rolling 
on Beams 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7725’s inquiry in the November 
1945 issue as to how he can prevent 
the wet yarn from rolling on the 
Slasher when he runs an 1l-beam 
set, four beams on top and seven 
on the bottom of the creel, I would 
like to offer this suggestion: 

In the first place, 385 ends of 30s 
or 40s yarn is too small a number 
of ends to run on a section beam. 





This tends to make ridges between 
each end,on the beam. I would 
suggest that he run a greater num- 
ber of ends on section beams and 
reduce the number of _ section 
beams. Run them over-end, making 
sure they do not touch each other 
by using split rods between each 
beam. Have the warper tender put 
in one-half a lease and use this 
for a split rod also. 

The enclosed sketch indicates 
the way section beams would be 
run using this method. 

This should eliminate his roll- 
ing yarn trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7745 


Air Currents 
on Pickers 


EDITOR COTTON: 
Due to my being a constant read- 


er of CoTTON, I have noted that 
several mills are having difficulty 
in regulating the air-currents for 
pickers, especially the request 
from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7747 March 
1946 issue regarding this trouble. 
Therefore, with a desire to be of 
aid to those in the textile industry, 
I am giving our methods that are 
effective for us in correcting this 
fault. 

There are several points to be 
considered when checking the air 
currents on pickers. First of all, 
the laps should be carefully in- 
spected. Splitting or licking could 
be caused by too strong or improp- 
er division of air currents. 

If the grid bars are properly set 
and too much white cotton ap- 





pears in the motes, this might in- 
dicate that the air current is too 
weak. On the other hand, if too 
much dirt and trash appears in the 
lap, it could be caused by using 
a fan speed that is too high. If it is 
found that one side of the lap is 
too soft, the air current on that 
side might be too weak. 

The dust cellar and dust chim- 
ney are important factors that 
should be taken into consideration. 
If either is too small, it might 
create a back draft which is very 
harmful. 

When checking the air current 
in our picker room, we _ watch 
closely the manner in which the 
cotton is deposited on the screens. 


elf the top screen does not receive 


an amount slightly in excess of 
that received by the bottom screen, 
and if the cotton is not deposited 
equally and smoothly across the 
length of the screen, without any 
whirling or fluttering, this is 
usually a true indication that the 
air current is wrong. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7777 


Light Carding 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am giving this information in 
response to a request in your col- 
umns from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7748, 
March, 1946 issue, regarding the 
better results to be obtained by 
using fast, light carding rather 
than slow, heavy carding. 

I am of the opinion that better 
results are obtained from fast, 
light carding than is possible with 
slow, heavy carding. The several 
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STRENGTH 


for long service-life 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


for operating specd 


Hubbard Beam Heads provide the two essentials 
to help keep operating and replacement costs 
down. Rugged plywood and steel construction, 
including die-forming of the steel tire, provides 
a beam head that will stand up under all operat- 
ing conditions. Forming the tire around the edge 
of the head prevents beam breakage. Total light 
weight of plywood and steel construction re- 
sults in smooth operation. 


You are invited to write for complete infor- 
mation on Hubbard Beam Heads and related 
products. 


Hubbard Spool Company 
1627 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


G ted a4 > ‘ie. ORM 
Since 1912 Manufacturers of Spools and Related Products 
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CARTER TRAVELERS 


The Carter Traveler that you mount ona 
spinning or twister ring has been shaped, 
cut and polished with the same degree 
of care and accuracy that produces a fin- 
ished precious stone. Here, too, is value 
created by skilled hands and precision 
machinery working with the finest raw 
materials. 


Absolutely uniform in weight, temper 
and shape, Carter Travelers are jewels 
of efficiency as they smoothly guide the 
yarn to the bobbin while imparting just 
the right amount of drag or twist. 


Write or wire today for your nearest 
Carter representative to call. He will 
show you why so many profit-wise tex- 
tile men insist on jewels” for their rings 
—CARTER TRAVELERS. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


OiviSiOn OF 


A. @ CARIER, INC 


GASTONIA, N. C 





REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SoutH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WeLLInGTON St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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advantages to be obtained from 
fast, light carding are as follows: 

1. One outstanding point is that 
the cost of maintenance is less. 

2. The licker-in will last longer, 
stay sharper, and feed more uni- 
formly, thus producting a more 
even sliver. 

3. I am sure that the closer set- 
tings, which are possible on light 
carding, is one advantage to be 
considered. 

4. The cylinder does not appear 
to load as fast on light carding, 
even at high speed, which, in my 
opinion, insures better carding. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7778 


Gear Change to 
Correct Roving 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7749, who asks in the March issue 
where the change of gear is made 
when such a change is necessary 
to compensate for heavy or light 
roving, it is apparent that there is 





insufficient control prior to this 
roving process in his plant. 


Control Prior to Roving 


Under his present conditions he 
has the choice of changing his gear 
on his roving or on his spinning 
frames to correct the off-size in his 
roving. If the change is made in 
either of these ways, there is 
bound to be a substantial poundage 
of off-size work. The alternative 
that would reduce this condition to 
a minimum would be to institute 
controls prior to the roving 
process. 


Change at Drawing 


One generally accepted method 
is to do the gear changing on the 
drawing frame. When this method 
is used, a great reduction in third 
hand work in changing gears is 
affected. 

It should be also remembered 
that no good control of weights 
and yarn is possible without the 
production of good even-running 
laps. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7767 








Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

When cotton gets between the 
cylinder and the frame side of the 
card, I am wondering what can be 
done to remedy this condition. We 
are referring to cotton getting 
around the cylinder on a regular 
40” H&B card. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7791 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have a few questions to ask 
about air changing in the card 
room. For example, I’m wondering 
about the advisability of spraying 
cotton with oil. Also, how do fac- 
tors such as (1) temperature; (2) 
humidity; (3) cleanliness of ma- 
chines and air, affect quality and 
production. Perhaps some reader 
with more experience can tell me. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7784 





One cause of waste is the failure 
of operatives to realize the money 
value of supplies. 
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Tools 
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Shop 
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Pails and Measures of Monel — Stainless Steel — Inconel 


Tubing — Pipe — Fastenings 


J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


285 MARIETTA ST., N.W. 


Telephone WA 3525 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are tree tor the asking end there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following pege end mail it to COTION 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 
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CTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES 
OF MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC.) 


A newcomer in the drapery and upholstery 
fabric business believed he could build a 
successful enterprise with his ingenuity — 
his skill — his inherent ability. Meinhard, 
Greeff was sold on the man. His newly- 
acquired plant was only fair—poorly located 
—unprofitable in past years, but in the man 
they saw new blood and a new opportunity. 


This man wanted to give his undivided 
attention to manufacturing and merchan- 
dising—his two great talents—but he had 
neither the inclination nor the ability for 
financing, selection of customers, credits. 
To cope with these problems, he turned to 
Meinhard and he found not only promises 
backed by cash with which to make advan- 
tageous purchases of yarns... looms... 
as occasion arose, but he also found Mein- 
hard had friends... contacts ... experience 
... of unexpected and uncalculated value. 

This mill stood still in 1941, but in 1946 
it will deliver a miilion and a half dollars 
worth of beautiful and useful fabrics. A 
new name in the industry “has arrived”. 








One more example of constructive 
cooperation between Meinhard and its 
clients . . . based upon common-sense, 
not iron-clad dictum. 


FACTORING FOUNDED ON SERVICE 
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Were giving him a run for his money 


Father Time had a long head start on us... but we’re on the way toward 
catching up with him. Our manufacturing facilities and our personnel are 
continually being expanded to meet the tremendous demand for Scott 
& Williams knitting machines. 

The results are beginning to show in our production figures, which are 
gradually increasing each month. If some of your immediate needs cannot 
be supplied promptly, may we ask your understanding and cooperation a 


little while longer. 


2>CCTI &@ Whi tages, 186. 


Main Office and Plants: Laconia, New Hampshire 
Sales Offices: Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Divisional Offices: High Point, N.C. « Reading, Pa. ¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. .+ Established i365 
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KNITTING SECTION 








SOMETIME ago one of our read- 
ers wrote in requesting in- 
formation regarding the Scott & 
Williams Model K 400-needle ma- 
chine. This information was sent 
on to our CONTRIBUTOR No. 7746, 
an expert machine man, and we 
are publishing the questions and 
answers because of their interest 
to the industry: 

1. What is the speed of the 
cylinder for best results? 

Answer: Approximately 200 
rpm. 

2. What is the production per 
machine per 8 hours? 

Answer: 1% dozen pairs. 

3. Do these machines have such 
features as picot edge, elastic welt, 
and gusset toe attachments? 

Answer: The gusset toe No- 
Seam nylon machine can be set up 
for making picot edge, if desired, 
and the machine has the gusset toe 
and gusset square heel mechanisms 
incorporated in it as an integral 
part of the unit. When the proper 
yarn is used in the welt of the 
stocking, there is no need for the 
elastic welt mechanism to give 
proper stretch and elasticity to this 
portion of the hose. 

4. What are the best types of 
yarns for best knitting results in 
heel and toe, hem and leg sections, 
and splicing yarn? Please include 
twist, denier, etc., on each yarn. 

Answer: The 400-needle gusset 
toe No-Seam nylon machine will 
successfully knit various deniers 
of nylon and, keeping in mind the 
deniers being made available to the 
hosiery industry, the following 
constructions are suggested: 

Welt, 70 denier, 15 turns “S” 
Preshrunk. 

Shadow Welt, 40 denier, 7 turns 
“Z” over 

Patterned, 30 denier, 7 turns “S” 

Leg and Foot, 30 denier, 30 
turns “S” 

Heel and Toe, 70 denier, 10 turns 
ay gd or ot “es 

There is no splicing yarn used as 
high heel and double sole rein- 


Notes on the Model K 400 


forcement, as it is undesirable. 

Do. What floor space would each 
machine occupy — distance from 
center of cylinder to next machine 
in line, also from cylinder center to 
drive shaft center? 

Answer: We would recommend 
that the gusset toe No-Seam nylon 
machine be spaced 33 inches apart, 
measuring from center to cylinder 
center. Space of 30 inches from the 
drive shaft center to the cylinder 
center, measured horizontally 
would be adequate. 


Lubrication 


EDITOR COTTON: 

While looking through a copy of 
January CoTTON, I noticed that 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7729 would like 
some other opinions on the proper 
lubrication of Kemet Links and 
Links knitting machines. COoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7736 has already 
given him some excellent infor- 
mation in this issue. 

Although I’m no authority on 
knitting machines, or on lubrica- 
tion of them, I have had the op- 
portunity of visiting a good many 
knitting mills, and I find that 
there are more and varied so- 
called “proper” methods of lubri- 
cation than there are makes and 
models of machines. For exam- 
ple, there is the mill that oils only 
the main bearing parts of its 
Komet machines because it is said 
the work gets dirty and it is too 
hard to wash out. Whoever owns 
or supervises this mill says, “Leave 
out the oil and replace the parts 
when they wear out.” 

In my opinion, this procedure is 
another proof of the adage, “‘A fool 
and his money are soon parted.” 

One might readily surmise that 
the builders of knitting machines 
would welcome this kind of op- 
eration, for it would mean repeat 
orders for parts, and consequently 
money in their pockets. But evi- 
dently they don’t, for we _ find 
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6. For looping 400-needle 
work, what gauge looper should be 
used? 

Answer: For looping 33/4 inch 
400-needle work, most mills have 
found the 38 point looper to be 
best, although certain mills do use 
the 40 point gauge. 

7. What would be the produc- 
tion from the average good loop- 
er in comparison with an operator 
doing four dozen per hour on 280- 
needlework? 

Answer: Previous to the war, an 
experienced looper could close the 
toe of 25 dozen pairs in 8 hours. 


for Komets 


them issuing helpful hints now 
and then on the care and opera- 
tion of their machines, and most of 
the hints have to do with lubrica- 
tion. 

In my contacts with other mills, 
I find that the great majority of 
them prefer the lighter weight 
oils, but it is purely a matter of 
opinion when they swear by one 
particular oil. 

From actual experience over a 
period of years, I have found that 
we get the best results from our 
knitting machines when we mod- 
erately oil the cylinder needles, 
sinkers, jacks, etc., once each shift 
with an extremely light, stainless 
spindle oil. By so doing, I am sat-. 
isfied that my machines are getting 
enough lubrication (possibly too 
much at times, but never too lit- 
tle); that the black dirty grime 
that naturally goes with moving 
machinery is held to a minimum, 
for it is constantly being washed 
on through by the new oil; and 
that the very little oil that does 
get in the goods is clean and can 
easily be taken care of in the dye 
house. 

I suggest that CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7729 try a lighter weight oil than 
he is now using, and also try oil- 
ing a little more often. If he fol- 
lows this practice, he will be O. K. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7744 
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Hiow to Straighten 
Fall-Fashioned Needles 














BEFORE STARTING to 

straighten the needle, it is 
first necessary to determine the 
location of the bends. No one can 
do the job properly unless each 
and every curve of the needle can 
be seen. 

Proper light is essential. The 
needle must be held in a position 
where it can be seen. This will 
depend upon each operator. A 
comfortable position should be the 
same as when one reads a book. 

The amount of pressure to apply 
is developed with practice. 


STRAIGHTENING 
FRONT AND BACK 


Figure 1: Sighting along back 
to determine direction of bend, 
needle is held in pliers and pliers 
are steadied with other hand. 


Figure 1a: Straightening a bend 
to the left.. Thumb is placed on 
the highest part of the bend; the 
needle rests on the tips of the first 
two fingers. 


Figure 1b: Pressure is applied 
with the thumb to remove bend. 
When straightening a needle, it is 
important that the correct pressure 
be applied only in the area where 
the needle is bent. 


Figure 1c: Needle is then re- 
versed in the pliers, and a sight is 
again taken along the back to de- 
termine whether or not the needle 
is bent in the opposite direction. If 
needle is found to be bent, repeat 
the process as shown in Figure 1b. 
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.». there wasn’t much that venerable old lady didn’t frown upon... 
but she was always high in her praises of good, hard work. “A 
day’s honest work never hurt anybody,” she'd say. 


Grannie would have smiled on the efforts of the Aberfoyle Manufac- 
turing Company, as it pushed ahead in its efforts to bring newer 
and better cotton yarns to market. And today, you can have 
finer cotton yarn, quality yarn with the wear, beauty, and wash- 
ability you desire. As a result of war-gained knowledge, war-time 
research and developments, Aberfoyle Yarns embody the latest 
improvements... bring 
you outstanding service. 
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ABERPOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
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Figure 2: Sighting along the 
back of the needle to determine if 
there is a bend between the groove 
and the tip. 


Figure 2a: To correct bend to 
the front, grasp the needle with 
the pliers between the beard and 
the tip, and then turn and slide 
the pliers against the bend. Notice 
that this is a sliding motion. Care 
must be taken not to nick the 
needle. 


Figure 2b: Slide the pliers off 
the tip, allowing the needle to re- 
turn to its straight position. Check 
to determine whether or not the 
original bend has been removed. 
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can sell all the stock- 
ings you can make, 
regardless of the 


at. 


yarn or gauge—the 
trick then is to get 


/, 


/ 


greater production 


out of your machines. 


Take this 





WILDMAN iv: uc... HOSIERY MACHIN 


... H's the machine that knits the complete stocking in 








one continuous operation, eliminating the time wasted in | 
the change-over from leggers to footers, and avoiding the , 
costly ‘‘seconds”’ that result from bad matching, etc. It 
will speed up production and materially improve your 
product. That's what today’s stocking demand calls for. 





Let us tell you more about this unusual machine. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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STRAIGHTENING THE SIDES 


Figure 3: Sighting along needle to determine 
direction of side bend. Needle is held in pliers 
and pliers are held steady. 


Figure 3a: The side is curved to the left. 
Straighten by applying pressure with the 
thumb, allowing the side to rest against the tip 
of the first finger. 


Figure 3b: The side is curved to right. 
Straighten by applying pressure with the tip of 
the 1 - finger, allowing the side to rest on 
the tip K¢ the thumb. 


Figure 4: Sighting to determine direction and 
amount of side bend at the tip. 


Figure 4a: Straighten by sliding pliers against 
the bend, and at the same time drawing the 
pliers toward the tip of the needle. 
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SOCRATES HAD A SALES-“WISE SAYING 


“Guard Well Dour Precious Name 


To this sage saying of Socrates add the phrase “with Kaumagraph 
Identification” and you have a ready made maxim, sound, sales-wise 
and particularly pertinent to the protection and survival of your 
product. And practical too, for with Kaumagraph Dry Transfers and 
Prestomarks your name, trademark or lettering can be quickly, legibly 
marked on any textile, leather, rubber or synthetic material with 
attention-compelling distinction . . . instantly recognized identification 
that protects and projects your product across the vital gap between 
it and the ultimate consumer. Whether for style, construction and 
size on your finished product, added eye appeal for your package 
and display or control numbers and symbols on the back and selvage 
of goods in manufacture, Kaumagraph reproduces every essential 
identification from mill to merchant to consumer with outstanding 
fidelity and economy. With KDT’s all that is required is the applica- 
tion of a hot iron or the heat incidental to some processing operations. 
For safe, sure protection of your product . . . for the selling stimulus 
of quality recognition “Guard well your precious name ‘with 
Kaumagraph Identification’.” Send for a Kaumagraph Man today. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Gelentipicalion Aeadguanrtenrs aince 1902 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y, « REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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Dry Transfers Prestomark Labels Embossed Seals Transfer Irons Stamping Inks 
Lithography for Box Wraps, Labels, Displays, Booklets, and Folders 
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STRAIGHTENING THE BUTT 


Figure 5: Sighting for alignment 
of butt with stem and beard. When 
straight, the butt will align with 
the crack in the pliers. 


Figure 51: If butt leans to left or 
right, it is sprung in line by using 
the tip of thumb and forefinger. 


STRAIGHTENING THE BEARD 


Figure 6: Sighting to determine 
whether or not the beard is 
straight and is aligned with the 
center of the groove. 


Figure 6a: If the beard is not 
aligned, or bent, the beard is 
straightened by placing the beard 
in the jaws of the pliers; the pliers 
are then turned, with a sliding mo- 
tion, and the beard is bent in the 
opposite direction as required. 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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**A tool is but the extension of a man’s hand, and a machine 
is but a complex tool. And he that invents a machine aug- 

. . >» 
ments the power of a man and the well-being of mankind. 
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Modern machines have made Americans the world’s most efficient workers, 
and with every increase in efficiency, the worker has increased his share 
of the good things of life and the time in which to enjoy them. In Full- 
Fashioned Knitting, the READING Machine is the machine that insures the 
high standard of living of the thousands of skilled workers in the industry. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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Lovely Harvest... Sheer, flawlessly knit stockings are truly a 


lovely harvest. To achieve this high quality in full-fashioned 
stocking fabrics, only the finest needles can be used. TMW Needles 
are “Fixture Drawn”*—an exclusive TMW process which holds 
the needles straight and true. Let us put your needle bars in 


shape for faster, more accurate, more _ profitable knitting. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Figure 7: Sighting the beard for 
defects in shape. Common defects 
are, low (closed too far); high 
(opening too large); flat (original 
shape changed); and round (hump 
too high). 


Figure 7a: A low beard is cor- 
rected by turning the pliers away 
from the needle. 


Figure 7b: A high beard is low- 
ered to the proper position by clos- 
ing the pliers against the beard and 
the needle. 
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Figure 7c: To correct a flattened beard, place be the same distance from the tip of the beard. 


beard in pliers at curved part, or hump, then Figure 7d: Where the hump is too high, place 
turn pliers toward needle. All curves should beard in pliers and close pliers lightly on beard. 
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Colgate -Falmolive-Reet Co. 25203! S282 


When Writing Advertisers. Please Mention 
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lady who wears it. But this 
much you can be sure of: 
Unless the fabric had been 
properly processed, it would 
never have had the eye appeal 
that caught her fancy —the 
“buy” appeal that 

put it in her wardrobe. 


That explains why so 

many of America’s leading mills, 
converters, finishers and 

dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for 
bt high-quality wetting, fulling, 


scouring and dispersing agents. 


There is a C.P.P. soap or 
synthetic detergent for every 
type of fabric—for every 
processing problem. Ask your 
local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for detailed 
information on the full line of 
C.P.P. processing agents 
made for the textile 

industry. Or, write to 
Industrial Department, 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co, 


COLGATE FORMULA 





to look at... 


Where—and how—the 
fabric in this lovely 
evening gown was processed 


is of little consequence to the 





COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 


ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


ARCTIC SYNTEX “A” AND “T” 


10 


KANSAS CITY 3, KANS. 
BERKELEY 2, CALIF. 
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AN EYE ON THE 


KNITTING MILLS 





Blenheim Hosiery Mill, Blackwood, 
N. J., has been purchased by Art- 
craft Hosiery Company of Philadel- 
phia. 


Twelve new knitting machines 
have been installed by the Barbet 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., for the pro- 
duction of knit cloths of various 
types. 


Randolph Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., has been incorporated to 
deal in hosiery, with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. 


Irving Knitting Mill, Raleigh, N. C., 
recently moved into the new exten- 
sion at the rear of the plant. Improve- 
ment is expected in the production of 
children’s hosiery, in which the mill 
specializes. 


Fair Forest Mills, engaged in the 
manufacture of heavy wool knitting 
yarn, has begun operations in Union 
S. C. C. G. Hughes is president of the 
corporation; W. R. Dixon, vice-presi- 
dent; Jack Powell, treasurer; and M. 
C. Schaible, secretary. 


Charter has been granted the Way- 
nick Knitting Mill, Inc., Henderson- 
ville, N. C. 


Tricorn Knitting Mills, Inc., Al- 
bany, N. Y., have certified to change 
the corporate name to The Summit 
Mills Corporation. 


Contract has been let by Wayne 
Knitting Mills for the construction of 
a $1,000,000 hosiery knitting mill at 
Humboldt, Tenn. 


Construction has been started on a 
new hosiery mill at Helen, Ga. The 
mill will employ about 165 women. 


Linton S. Flemister has resigned as 
vice-president and director of the 
United Hosiery Mills Corp., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. His successor has not 
been appointed. 


Port City Hosiery Mills, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., have announced that a new 
division will manufacture novelty un- 
derwear, lingerie, gowns, pajamas, 
and slips. 


Sigmon-Terry Hosiery Mill and the 
newly-organized Little River Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., began operations in 
Hickory, N. C., in August. 


Passo Hosiery Co., Dover, Del., has 
filed a charter to operate a factory. 
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Capitalization was declared at $75,- 
000. 


Stanley Knitting Mills, Oakboro, 
N. C., have been granted a certificate 
of incorporation to operate a hosiery 
mill. 


CPA approval has been granted 
Jaclyn Hosiery Mill, Inc., for the con- 
struction of a $125,000 nylon mill at 
Camden, S. C. The mill expects to 
begin operations in approximately 
three months. 


Gurney Manufacturing Co., Pratt- 
ville, Ala., has installed new machin- 
ery for the production of knitted 
cloth. The added activities are ex- 
pected to increase the mill’s em- 
ployees to 500 or more. 


Portage Hosiery Co., Portage, Wis., 
has been purchased by the Ripon 
Knitting Works. Stanley Herlin of 
Ripon has succeeded William Breese 
as president of the firm. 


G. E. Brewer, owner of Archdale 
Machine Shop, High Point, N. C., will 
soon begin the manufacture of crew 
socks. 


Made Well Knitting Corp., Albany, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with 
capitalization of $50,000. 


CPA approval has been granted 
Nodridge Knitting Mill, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for the construction of a new 
one-story mill in San Gabriel, Calif. 


L. & E. Knitting Mills have pur- 
purchased property in Long Island 
City, N. Y., and will use the site for a 
new two-story mill. 


A new knitting mill is to be estab- 
lished in Hickory, N. C., by J. W. Mc- 
Kee and W. J. Houchins for the pro- 
duction of infants’ hosiery. 


Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Lenoir, N. C., manufacturing seamless 
and full-fashioned hose for men and 
women, will begin operations soon. 


Alfred P. Slaner, vice-president of 
Chester H. Roth Co., has purchased 
controling interest in Margate Hos- 
iery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co., 
Florence, Mass., has awarded contract 
for a proposed new addition to the 
mill at Florence, estimated to cost 
about $1,000,000. 





Seneca Sweater Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has purchased a four-story build- 
ing and will improve and equip for a 
new knitting mill. 


Martha Mills, Inc., Asheboro, N. C., 
recently organized, plans the opera- 
tion of knitting mill for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery. 


Knit Fabrics, Inc., Hickory, N. C., 
was recently chartered with capital of 
$250,000. 


Macanol Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. 
C., is remodeling a former warehouse 
building adjoining the mill and will 
equip for a new knitting division. 


L. & C. Processing Co., Maryville, 
Tenn., recently organized, has begun 
operation of a dyeing and finishing 
mill for hosiery. 


The town council of Columbia, 
Miss., has asked bids for the erection 
of a one-story building to be occupied 
under lease by a manufacturer of 
nylon hosiery, name temporarily 
withheld. 


Grenlock Hosiery Mills, Westmont, 
N. J., have let contract for the con- 
struction of a new one-story mill re- 
ported to cost about $75,000. 


DeLuxe Hosiery Dye Works, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., has taken over a 
new building in Long Island City. 
Present works will be moved to the 
new location and capacity increased. 


Little Hosiery Mills, Claremont, N. 
C., have approved plans for a new 
one-story addition. 


George C. Neal, Inc., Graham, N. 
C., has been chartered with capital of 
$100,000 to operate a hosiery mill. 


Deep River Hosiery Co., Inc., High 
Point, N. C., was recently organized 
with J. M. Hoots and Arch Schoch as 


. principal incorporators. 


Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., has purchased the 
Fashion Flo Hosiery Co., Inc., Siler 
City, N. C., and will operate as a 
branch mill. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., have awarded general contract 
for the building of a new two-story 
addition. 


La Ree Fabrics Co., Auburn, Mass., 
manufacturers of woven woolen fab- 
rics, have added a knitting depart- 
ment for the production of knitted 
outerwear. Harry Lunt, formerly of 
the Winthrop (Maine) Mills, is the 
new superintendent and Peter Rob- 
inson, formerly of the Thermoid Co., 
Hudson, N. Y., is overseer. 
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A new light weight hosiery carrier is shown here. It is made of a 
laminated plastic. Note operations card shown at top. 


Cheney Reassures Publie 
on Underwear Prices 


In an address at Billings, Mon- 
tana, last month, Roy A. Cheney, 
president of the Underwear In- 
stitute, New York, stated that the 
new OPA law would cost American 
consumers “only a few cents a gar- 
ment” in underwear prices. 


Mr. Cheney said that, in Wash- 
ington, there appear to be two 
schools of thought about how the 
new law is to be administered. 

“One school accepts the mandate 
of Congress to see that prices, 
without leading to inflation, are 
adequate to encourage produc- 
tion,” Mr. Cheney said. “The other 
looks upon the law as a means of 
controlling prices arbitrarily. If 
the second school has its way, we 
shall see production crippled and 
distribution dislocated again.” 


Citing the fact that the indus- 
try’s raw-material and labor costs 
have gone up substantially since 
1941, Mr. Cheney told his audience 
that underewar prices must be 
raised if the industry is to recover 
its costs and realize a reasonable 
profit. 


“But I can assure you,” he said, 
“that, rather than reflecting the 
spiral of inflation that alarmists 
have been warning about, the in- 
crease will amount to only a few 
cents a garment. I can assure you 
further that, if decent and reason- 
able ceilings are granted, our in- 
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dustry can supply plenty of under- 
wear at prices below black market 
levels and below that wholesalers 
have been paying newcomers in 
the field—and underwear of better 
quality than the newcomers’ sup- 
ply.” 

Reviewing the underwear indus- 
try’s war-production record, Mr. 
Cheney revealed that in each of 
the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 the 
government took 250,000,000 gar- 
ments and that in December of 
1944, when the Government be- 
lieved it would be impossible for it 
to buy enough light underwear for 
the armed services, the industry, 
within a week, underwrote the 
production of 63,000,000 light- 
weight underwear shirts by the 
first of the following July. 

- =H 


Hosiery Carrier for 
Use in Textile Field 


A “hosiery carrier,” combining 
light weight, elimination of rough 
spots that damage fibers of fine 
yarns currently used in manufac- 
ture of hosiery for women, and 
providing strong and durable util- 
ity, is a recent laminated plastics 
development for the textile field 
by The Formica Insulation Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Formica laminate carrier 
has a hard, smooth surface, there- 
by eliminating dirt accumulation 
and enabling dust to be readily 
wiped off. 


The plastic carrier has twin 
characteristics of light weight and 
rigidity, accomplished by the in- 
clusion of ribs on sides and bot- 
tom, which serve as bumpers to 
protect the smoothness of the top 
and end edges when the carriers 
are stacked side-by-side. 

Handles of the carrier are of a 
design which compel “outwardly 
falling” when not in operation, 
thus preventing “loading interfer- 
ence”’. 

A novel feature of the Formica 
carrier is the center “bridge” 
which prevents the slipping or 
sliding out of fine hosiery if the 
carrier becomes “off - balance” 
when being transported while 
loaded. An operations card holder 
is provided, also. 

The carrier is presently being 
made in one size only, 36 inches 
long, 4% inches wide and 15 inches 
deep. 

~- --@H— 


Consumer Credit 
Soon May Expand 


Trade interests in the textile- 
apparel field now indicate’ they 
will strongly favor further efforts, 
that will be made before end cf 
this year, to liberalize the Govern- 
ment’s present safeguards against 
unwise use of consumer credit, in 
such ways as might promote the 
spread of inflation. Under the sup- 
ervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board, “Regulation W” remains in 
effect, because the board urged 
Congress during the recent session 
to keep the nation’s consumer cred. 
it resources in reserve to “cushion” 
any subsequent decline in business 
activity. This also had the apprvuval 
of various industry and trade 
groups, some of whom favored Zgiv- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board per- 
manent jurisdiction over credit 
terms. 

Commercial advisers in the knit- 
wear lines, for example, would like 
to see some easing of consumer 
credit restrictions as early as pos- 
sible in 1947. It is explained that 
the early postwar estimate of con- 
sumers’ wartime savings was too 
high, as the majority of the fami- 
lies in the United States entered 
1946 with a smaller share of the re- 
ported national total than was 
previously asserted; while those in 
the top 30% income bracket pos- 
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sessed nearly 88% of the wartime 
savings. Therefore, it is argued. 
the big savings that were to have 
been a buying backlog if anything 
went wrong with our economic 
trend are apparently in the hands 
of those least likely to need credit. 


The point is urged that current 
and future sales will have to be 
financed out of regular income; but 
here, again, recent Government 
statistics are said to show clearly 
that a large percentage of Amer- 
ican families are earning far below 
the general weekly average, al- 
though employment is plentiful 
and industrial wage scales are 
high. Another angle being cited by 
business economists is that when 
the motor and other industries 
reach sustained capacity produc- 
tion and the public begins to get 
deliveries of automobiles and other 
major appliances having a high 
unit value, the total volume of con- 
sumers income that has to be de- 
voted to paying installments may 
create a condition where many 
customers will have to skimp 
their textile-apparel purchases for 
a period of several months at least, 
and if “Regulation W” can be 
amended it would give the stores 
a chance to sustain their turnover 
by expanding their credit business 
rapidly. 


Watch Developments 


Some of the credit grantors have 
been watching developments in 
some of the particularly flexible 
lines, such as home furnishings, in 
which the situation is briefly out- 
lined as follows: Increase in sales 
has been spectacular and the out- 
look seems bright for several 
years; but production of such items 
already exceeds prewar figures, 
and there are many new manufac- 
turers and retailers, which will re- 
sult in business mortality due to in- 
tensive. competition, with possibly 
one-half of the newcomers drop- 
ping out. Meanwhile, estimates on 
consumer demand in this line ob- 
viously are inflated. The “registra- 
tion rolls’ of customers claimed to 
be waiting for such items are 
heavily padded; multiple orders 
placed by consumers rival those 
placed by retailers; with living 
costs soaring, many families whose 
incomes have not risen in the last 
year have been retrenching; war- 
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These four attractive booklets tell the story for Durene. 


time savings are no “cushion” for 
the lower 40 to 50% of the income 
range; and unless mercantile cred- 
its are liberalized reasonably, part 
of the potential market will remain 
unsatisfied. 

The position is taken by some 
observers that the foregoing sum- 
mary also applies more or less to 
most of the other “soft” lines and, 
in fact, a number of the larger 
merchandising organizations have 
recognized this by adjusting them- 
selves to anticipating seasonal 
changes to an extent never before 
witnessed. To illustrate: Many of 
the big stores in various centers 
began on August first to actively 
push fall goods, with advertising 
space and window displays stress- 
ing (1) back-to-school items for 
children and juniors; (2) fall gar- 
ments and other apparel for adults 
and youngsters, even including 
topcoats, overcoats, rainwear, and 
sweaters; (3) suggested changes for 
fall in interior furnishings and dec- 
orations, playing up “soft” goods; 
(4) a few hints that this year the 
pre-Christmas selling pressure is to 
commence in October, instead of 
around Thanksgiving Day. 


The explanation is offered that 
increased competition has already 
commenced, and that the rivalry 
for a share of the consumers’ dol- 
lars will at least keep pace with the 
present favorable prospects for 
continued high volume. In prepar- 
ing for broader use of consumer 
credit in making sales, however, 
the larger stores will try to avoid 
competing with each other as to 
credit terms, and to this end, it is 
understood, mercantile groups in 
the big cities already have made 
agreements to put a definite limit 
on the inducements they will offer 
when the time arrives. 
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Durene Association 
Distributes Booklets 


The Durene Association of 
America has recently released four 
booklets which relate the Durene 
quality story as told by the yarn 
producer, the manufacturer, a re- 
tail buyer, and’a consumer. 

The association, composed of 
nine producers of Durene mer- 
cerized cotton yarn, states that the 
booklets are being distributed to 
“coordinate and highlight the pro- 
motion of merchandise made of 
their product.” Each booklet aver- 
ages six pages in length. 

Each personalized story is re- 
lated in the first person, adding a 
convincing slant to the qualities 
of Durene yarns, and their de- 
sirability in finished products. 

-—@}— 


Postwar Export 
Outlook Fades 


A year ago, some of the knitwear 
manufacturers and selling agents 
were _ revealing long-discussed 
plans for devoting part of their 
postwar output to the export trade, 
partly in response to urging from 
the Department of Commerce and 
other Government agencies, but al- 
so partly because they figured 
most of the foreign countries would 
need clothing and other knitted 
items and possibly a continuing de- 
mand could be built up overseas, 
against a probable depression in 
this country later on. 

The premise of these exporting 
programs was sound enough, it 
now appears, but in the textile- 
garment field the would-be ex- 
porters of knitted products had no 
way of foreseeing that our Govern- 
ment and most of the others would 
keep a tight grip on international 
trade, so as to be able to produce 
diplomatic leverage, if necessary, 
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Notice how carefully and evenly all the legger dozens are hanging 
on the humidors. This is an example of efficiency. 





in arriving at a basis for perma- 
nent peace. 

In addition to the Governmerit 
policies applying to international 
relationships, that interfered with 
the prosecution of individual aims 
toward establishing a foreign in- 
terest in American-made goods, in- 
dustry spokesmen point to a trend 
in the U. S. toward ever-higher 
manufacturing costs and commo- 
dity prices which, even now, have 
largely placed our merchandise be- 
yond the ability of foreign con- 
sumers to buy it. 

The quotations for American 
cotton, for example, are now being 
cited by knitwear producers to 
show that exports of U. S. products 
in this field must be overpriced, 
and on top of this comes the higher 
labor costs our manufacturers must 
pay, which leads experienced ex- 
porters to conclude that our manu- 
facturing costs are “on stilts’, and 
that it behooves the large majority 
of those who entertained export 
ambitions to drop their plan. 

Exceptions are noted among con- 
cerns which (a) had a firmly- 
established export practice; (b) 
those with close connections over- 
seas, through family or other re- 
lationships; (c) refugee _ invest- 
ments in American knitting mills, 
with enough control to divert pro- 
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duction of such mills to foreign 
consumers. 


a 


More Decontrol 
After Elections 


Qualified economic advisers in 
New York point out that OPA, be- 
tween now and election time, will 
probably stress a strict degree of 
price control, to suit the expecta- 
tions of the labor unions and vari- 
ous consumer groups; but after- 
ward there will be rapid progress 
toward decontrol. Meanwhile, 
those lines which remain under 
price control will aim for decon- 
trol, so that production of needed 
goods and services can be expect- 
ed to increase, as the Control 
Board (which has begun to func- 
tion) was set up to decontrol 
everything that got into such sup- 
ply that ordinary competition 
would be likely to control prices. 


It is to be expected, these ex- 
perts state, that from time to time 
there will be temporary interrup- 
tion of shipments of various items, 
but this will not be enough to ob- 
scure the steady rise to higher pro- 
duction totals. The question has 
been raised as to loss of production 
through strikes, but it is claimed 
that during 1945 and early in 1946, 
the treasuries of the leading unions 





suffered considerably through 
strikes, and this probably will pre- 
vent serious labor stoppages dur- 
ing the balance of 1946. 

It is reliably predicted that 
wholesale prices by the first of 
1947 quarter will be 15 to 25% 
higher than as of June 30, 1946. It 
is stated that probably business 
taxes will not be increased this 
year and may be reduced in 1947. 
A bearish outlook on _ business 
earnings for the rest of 1946 and 
early 1947, therefore, is unwar- 
ranted. 

In short, the business volume 
and price outlook from now on can 
be expected in the main to pursue 
the usual postwar course, reach- 
ing a peak earlier in 1947 than it 
would if OPA had not been re- 
vived. Prices may be allowed to 
rise faster than many now expect, 
and volume of output may go high- 
er than anticipated, which, in the 
long run, would be an anti-infla- 
tion influence. It is to be consider- 
ed that with that branch of the 
Government that is concerned with 
reducing the huge war debt, and 
thereby putting value _ behind 
Government war bonds, high 
prices and high taxes are a help, 
and this view later on may ap- 
peal to a great many Congress- 
men. 

~~ --Q---—— 


No Congress 0.K. 
For F.T.C. Probe 


Investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission of integration 
in the textile-apparel field, which 
was proposed in two resolutions re- 
cently introduced in Congress, 
probably will not be commenced 
until 1947, subject to approval in 
the next session of Congress. 

Textile - garment integration, 
especially since the beginning of 
1946, has posed serious problems 
for many wholesalers, retailers and 
manufacturers, who have found 
that their sources of materials and 
merchandise, on whom they relied 
for years, often became involved in 
hook-ups that made it impossible 
for them to count on getting addi- 
tional supplies over the longer 
future. 

As usual, preliminary investiga- 
tion by Congress shows that tex- 
tile-apparel integration has its 
good points, and the legislators 
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The use of good needles is essential in impart- 
ing both the quality and practical appeal in 
such fabrics. Let Torrington Needles, with 
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their machine-made, machine-controlled tem- 
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per, finish and accuracy, help you achieve the 


highest knitting standards. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 


Branches: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago « Greensboro 
Boston St. Louis «Toronto, Canada. Pacific Coast Representative 


E. G. Paules, | f 


762 West Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif 


N.C 












































Here is another way 
to make your product stand out! 


Yes, many diversified products stand out 
among their types—in terms of compact 
design, operating efficiency, maintenance 
economy and service life—through the 
use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 


For these compact units allow sturdier 
construction with simpler housings... 
assure maximum efficiency of operation 
with minimum attention...pack a higher 
Capacity into a smaller relative O.D.... 
provide valuable anti-friction operation 
at Jow initial cost. 


If your problem is one of making your 





product stand out with little change in de- 
sign and minimum re-tooling, or securing 
the advantages of anti-friction operation 
with lower costs all along the line, write 
for our latest Needle Bearing Catalog 
No. 32. Our engineering department will 
welcome the privilege of working with 
you in the layout or application of any 
problem regarding the use of Needle 
Bearings in your product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 











evidently decided the _ subject 
would require further study. Dur- 
ing the recess of Congress, this 
study will proceed, it is said. 

The outcome may be a law in- 
tended to regulate the scope of the 
individual integration, so as to pro- 
tect the interests of small business 
concerns. Spokesmen for organized 
labor introduced arguments tend- 
ing to show that, in many cases, 
integration actually increased the 
efficiency of the producer-to-con- 
sumer process and incidentally en- 
abled manufacturers to pay higher 
wages and grant other concessions 
demanded by the unions. 

In the preliminary discussion, 
the standpoint of the average 
wholesaler was not presented, but 
he has an important stake in the 
outcome. And whenever Congress 
decides to go into this problem, 
spokesmen for the wholesale trade 
will receive attention, it is stated 
in Washington. 

Enough information already has 
been disclosed for Congressmen to 
gather that (a) in the textile-ap- 
parel lines, the producers hereto- 
fore have been separated in thcir 


interests too far from the dispos- 
ers; (b) in financial and physical 
set-ups, many producers have fal- 
len behind, and their best recourse 
is to merge, in some form or other, 
with their distributors. 

ae 


Retailers Seek 
Firmer Pricing 


No matter how a knitwear man- 
ufacturer disposes of his product, 
the merchandise is finally to be 
cleared by a retailer, industry 
spokesmen agree, and therefore the 
attitude of retailers in general to- 
ward restoration of price control is 
of interest, and is set forth brief- 
ly as follows: 

As stated by a retail authority, 
most of the stores now feel satis- 
fied that whatever prices they are 
quoted by knitwear manufacturers 
or the wholesalers, they will be 
known to the stores at the time 
when the orders are placed. 

The majority of retailers of tex- 
tiles and apparel, it is cited, be- 
lieve that any considerable ad- 
vance in wholesale prices at this 
time will probably be temporary, 
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and will be replaced by lower 
prices aS soon as_ production of 
goods increases enough to allow 
normal competition to reassert it- 
self. 

Retailers in general, it is related, 
count on a substantial enlargement 
over the next several months in the 
production of fabrics and garments 
of the kinds that the public actual- 
ly needs. As regards the “adjust- 
able pricing” formerly permitted 
by OPA, the retailers claim it sim- 
ply allowed their merchandise 
sources to ship the goods on order, 
and later onto determine how 
much to charge for them. 

Spokesmen for the retailers con- 
tend it is of the utmost importance 
that the stores should know, when 
they are making their selections, 
what prices they must pay for the 
merchandise they order, and when 
it will reach them. Otherwise, it is 
explained, the retailers find irtel- 
ligent operations to be impossible. 

Spokesmen for wholesalers point 
out that, after all, price ceilings at 
present mean less to the retailers 
than the assurance of again getting 
regular deliveries of merchandise 


A lady of charm and grace may be 
exquisitely dressed, her coiffure may 
be enchanting ... but if her hose is 
unattractive, her entire ensemble loses 
its eect. For that reason, good taste 
decrees that hose be sheer, shimmer- 
ingly lovely, that it hold its shape 
well, that it repel spots and water- 
stains. Ladies of fashion*instinctively 
choose the hosiery that has been 
finished with DuraBeau, for they 
find this hosiery fills their every re- 
quirement. And they learn too, that 
DuraBeau-finished hose-is not only 
outstandingly lovely, but that it 
keeps its loveliness for the life of the 
stocking. DuraBeau really means 





Scholler Bros., Inc. 











“lasting beauty.” 
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at stated times, because the stores 
can sell readily whatever worth- 
while goods they have, and higher 
prices would be no object to most 
of the customers, if the quality 
warranted the price increases. 
— ?> austin 

Knitwear Wholesalers 

Improve Their Status 


The dollar-volume of sales of 
wholesale dealers during the first 
half of 1946 showed substantial im- 
provement as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, 
as shown by figures released by 
the Department of Commerce, cov- 
ering sales by wholesale houses of 
apparel and furnishings. As com- 
pared with 1945, June showed 36% 
increase and the first half of 1946 
showed 30% increase. Wholesalers’ 
inventories of wanted merchandise 
at the end of June were 97% high- 
er thanon June 30, 1945. The 
wholesalers’ stock-sales ratio for 
June was 72, as against 40 the year 
before. 

Due to attrition suffered by their 
line of business during the war, 
and before, wholesalers now are 
regarded as “small business,”’ with 
a few outstanding’ exceptions, 


where wholesale houses have in- 
vested in production facilities in 
the lines they handle. 

From the standpoint of various 
Government agencies, however, 
the fate of the average wholesaler 
is understood to be regarded as im- 
portant to the general economy, 
and it recently was disclosed that 
the wholesalers actually have ac- 
cess to numerous Government aids, 
if they wish to expand their opera- 
tions or strengthen themselves fi- 
nancially. 

Developments in the’ knitwear 
industry often point to a desire by 
large concerns to derive their man- 
ufacturing materials from large 
sources and dispose of their finish- 
ed merchandise through the larger 
outlets. This method, it is explain- 
ed, reduces selling expenses, and 
seems to assure the big operators 
of large distribution. 

As thus far revealed, however, 
Government authorities seem in- 
clined to circumscribe the further 
spread of textile-garment integra- 
tion, although Congress saw fit to 
postpone consideration of pro- 
posals offered to this end shortly 
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“EXCELLENT! MARVELOUS!" SAY MANUFACTURERS 
ALREADY USING THE POST-WAR CRAWFORD 
ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 
Be First with the Latest/ 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT R. BREEN 
8@ Eest Jackson Bivd., Chicage, Iii. 
Tel:—Harrison 7140 





CRAWFORD — 


ELECTRIC STOP-MOTION 





THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Inc. 


WHAT MAKES THIS SUPERIOR! 


|. All contacts completely enclosed 
—dust and lint proof. 


2. All contacts enlarged to insure 
positive contact and durability. 


3. All parts easily accessible and 
interchangeable. 


4. Lower take-up finger redesigned 
to eliminate tangling of yarn. 


5. Knock-off box streamlined—cut- 
off switch works directly with 
knock-off—elimination of outside 
switch connecting. 


Designed and 
Developed by... 


CRAWFORD 


THE NAME KNOWN FOR 
DURABILITY and PRECISION 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE 
CK FORSTADT 


611 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Peana. 
Telr-Dei-Lombord 5663 
Keystone—Main 3956 


; yet 
' parently be subject in the future to 
periodical changes in regulations. 
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Needless to 
seek 


before adjournment. 
state, knitwear wholesalers 
all the encouragement they can 
get, and it is stated this especially 
is true of hundreds of small con- 
cerns of limited capital, that are 
the mainstay of ordinary merch- 
andise supply for thousands of lit- 
tle retail stores all over the coun- 
try. 
a > = 


Reeonversion 
Lags Again 


Some phases of readjustment to 
the revival of price control are re- 
garded at this writing, by industry 
spokesmen, as_ introducing an- 
other distinct step in the long pro- 
cess of reconversion. Industry ad- 
visory members, it is said, have 
been unable so far to fathom the 
real purposes of some of the moves 
made by Washington agencies, 
which often appear to be contradic- 
tory and lacking the team-play 
which Congress evidently expected 
when price control was extended. 


It is said to be apparent that, for 
example, in the matter of pricing 
their own products, the manufac- 
turers of underwear, hosiery, and 


* outerwear for some time to come 


may have to rely on guesswork in 
figuring their costs, because those 
items in their manufacturing ma- 
terials and supplies that have not 
been decontrolled will ap- 


Consequently, the aim of some 
industry groups is to obtain at 
least partial decontrol as quickly as 
they can, but it is pointed out that 


- this will be subject to approval of 


the newly - formed  Decontrol 


Board, which has yet to establish 


standards and issue rulings that 
would serve as precedents. In ad- 
dition, some industry advisers 
have said privately that quite a 
number of the minor (but influ- 
ential) key men in Washington 
agencies have not dropped their 
antagonism toward the present in- 
dustrial and business set-up in this 
country, but still carry on _ the 
crusade inaugurated early in the 
New Deal, of producing confusior. 
among manufacturers and distril:- 
utors, so as to give the public tlie 
impression that private enterprise 
is incompetent and that, therefore, 
what the nation needs is tighter 
Government control. 
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TRENDS—Yarn Markets 





INQUIRIES RECEIVED in the yarn 

markets from knitters appear to 
show as much interest as before in 
getting possession of knitwear manu- 
facturing materials, but the means of 
filling these requests have certainly 
not improved since mid-year, and 
partly this was occasioned by the in- 
terruption of price control between 
June 30 and July 25. During this per- 
iod, some yarn suppliers continued to 
deliver on old contracts at June 30 
ceiling rates, while others ceased to 
make shipments pending develop- 
ments. 

At this writing, revival of price 
control has not yet signaled resump- 
tion of yarn shipments at anything 
approaching normal, and consequent- 
ly, a great many knitters have been 
reduced to depending on emergency 
shipments of yarn, which implies that 
often they accepted yarn not fully 
suited to their processes, and the dif- 
ferent type of yarn has occasionally 
stirred up complaints from the em- 
ployees. 

To judge from the current rate of 
inquiries, the knitting mills continue 
to experience active demand for their 
products and only in a few cases, so 
far, have the mills had to curtail or 
close down because of absolute lack 
of yarns. At the same time, a number 
of spinners have indicated they will 
not much longer respond to emergen- 
cy calls, as the main trend among 
suppliers has been to concentrate on 
fewer and larger customers, with pre- 
ference being duly shown for ac- 
counts longest on the books. 

Business being offered this summer 
from new accounts has received re- 
latively little attention from the yarn 
sources, it is reported, though some in 
the industry intend going after new 
accounts as soon as their own prob- 
lems have been straightened out. 
Likewise, offers of export business in 
knitting yarns have generally been ig- 
nored, and it now seems as if the in- 
dustry has lost the supposed oppor- 
tunity to build up a permanent export 
following for American types of yarn. 


Cotton Yarn 


Since mid-year there has been no 
further increase in supply of cotton 
sale yarns for the knitting trades. 
July production figures are not yet 
officially available, but individual re- 
ports appear to show that loss during 
July of employee-hours was greater 


than anticipated. This was in large 
part attributed to the organizing cam- 
paigns of labor unions, which took 
form at the beginning of the annual 
vacation layoff. It is claimed that 
many employees were prevailed on by 
labor leaders to absent themselves for 
a time, after their regular vacations 
ended. 

That such tactics had an effect on 
the labor picture is said to be indi- 
cated by the considerable roster of 
yarn mills that agreed to higher 
wages and other concessions during 
the last four to eight weeks. The 
higher labor costs thereby incurred 
by these mills eventually will be re- 
flected in higher prices for cotton 
yarn, but this outcome has the draw- 
back that in due course it will en- 
courage competition from synthetic 
and/or blended types of yarn, and 
knitters are in a good position to 
transfer their patronage under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

As far as the all-cotton knitting 
yarns are concerned, demand has held 
up well, but the main consideration 
of sellers and buyers is to try to ar- 
range for more dependable supply in 
the future, as distribution of yarn 
during the last several weeks has 
been a tribulation to all concerned. 

Among market interests, the pres- 
ent outlook has a number of discour- 
aging features, because restoration of 
price control necessarily circum- 
scribes the dealers’ activities, and 
sale yarn distributors have persisted 
against serious handicaps for a con- 
siderable period. In the central yarn 
markets in the East, alone, close to 
$50.000,000 is invested in the distri- 
bution of cotton sale yarn and a large 
and competent force of salesmen and 
office help is employed. 

As this market set-up often in the 
past has been useful to the yarn 
spinners and consumers, dealers hope 
they will be able to keep their pres- 
ent organizations functioning until 
Government controls come to a per- 
manent end. 

It may interest domestic consumers 
of cotton knitting yarns to be told 
that a large part of the export inquiry 
received during the first half of 1946 
consisted of knitting kinds and counts 
of yarn, which was sought by foreign 
knitwear manufacturers of under- 
wear, stockings and other items on a 
basis which seemed to assure our 
spinners of continued export business 
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for some time to come. 

In considerable part, these export 
“leads” never were consummated, 
and chiefly this is attributed to Civil- 
ian Production Administration’s yarn 
channeling order, M-317-C, but also 
in part to the average spinner’s pre- 
ference for supplying his regular cus- 
tomer in this country, though a year 
ago many spinners entertained yarn 
exporting plans. These plans, it is ex- 
plained, have had to give way before 
continued Government control and 
various reconversion plans and prob- 
lems which, last summer, were not 
foreseen by the spinners. 

Even without accepting much of 
the export business now offered, sup- 
pliers of cotton knitting yarns have 
not kept abreast of delivery obliga- 
tions since July 1, it is admitted, and 
most of these holdups have been due 
to shippers’ reluctance to disobey 
price control regulations. There was 
an interim period in which yarn could 
be sold without price control, but de- 
liveries extended into the period of 
revived control, which left some ship- 
pers in doubt as to their legal respon- 
sibilities. 

As far as ultimate cotton yarn sup- 
ply is concerned, it is said by dealers 
to have already become evident that 
as long as OPA _ supervision lasts, 
actual deliveries to knitters of want- 
ed yarns probably will remain below 
their total requirements, so that, in 
the end, few knitters will possess 
over-priced yarn inventories. This 
will be a lot different from the post- 
war experience of many knitters after 
World War I, it is pointed out, when 
over-priced yarn orders caused some 
concerns to go into receivership. 

Yarn sellers say the present situa- 
tion requires caustion as to advance 
selling, and this condition, of course, 
imposes a like degree of caution 
among the knitters. 


Rayon Yarns 


Producers who have been supply- 
ing rayon yarns to the knitwear 
trades are now hoping for decontrol 
of yarns, pointing out that produc- 
tion of some counts and kinds al- 
ready has come nearly abreast of the 
current demand, which is understood 
in the industry to be the standard by 
which Congress expects price decon- 
trol to be measured. 

Others in the industry appear to 
be skeptical of early favorable action 
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by the decontrol board as to rayon 
yarns, pointing out that this board 
has taken on a number of former 
OPA minor officials and personnel, 
and during the period when these 
people were with OPA they consist- 
ently opposed the recommendations 
of the industry advisory committees; 
so that it is deemed likely they will 
be antagonistic to industry petitions 
for decontrol. 

As viewed from the standpoint of 
revived control of rayon yarn prices, 
it is pointed out by industry leaders 
that (a) the new act apparently is 
more of an invitation to producers 
and consumers to consider its decon- 
trol provisions, rather than a promise 
of future price advances under OPA 
jurisdiction; (b) it is suggested by in- 
dustry spokesmen that available 
statistics seem to indicate that in due 
course it may become feasible to ap- 
ply for at least partial decontrol of 
rayon yarns and fabrics. 

It is cited that current annual rate 
of output of the most-sought yarns is 
running about one-third greater than 
prewar and it is figured that a break- 
down of production totals would show 
conclusively that about three-fourth 
of the principal yarn descriptions now 
in general use for knitwear produc- 
tion are at a level which exceeds the 


1939 output. in some cases, the pro- 
duction increase over the last seven 
years averages around 100% and this 
is figured to be a sound argument 
from price decontrol of such yarns, if 
the board decides each separate case 
on its merits. 

It is also said to be indicated that 
in the relatively near future other 
rayon knitting yarns will enter into 
this category, and the trade therefore 
looks forward to decontrol eventually 
increasing the availability of such 
yarns for the knitters. 


Worsted Yarns 


There has recently been some eas- 
ing in the worsted knitting yarn sit- 
uation, and in part this has been 
caused by knitters reducing their in- 
quiries, because in the case of cer- 
tain types of yarn, the knitters were 
given seasonal preference on supplies 
and their production therefore began 
earlier and yarn deliveries, conse- 
quently, have been completed soon- 
er. The spread between knitting and 
weaving worsted yarns also has en- 
couraged more production of knitting 
yarns, it is stated. It is indicated that 
early next year the worsted yarn 
spinners may have cause to reverse 
this preference, but so far it can be 
reported that the peak of the tight 





situation in worsted knitting yarns 
apparently has been seen. 

To the large majority of users of 
worsted knitting yarns it makes little 
or no difference whether the yarns 
are spun from foreign or domestic 
wools, aside from variations which 
may occur in the yarn prices from 
time to time. To the spinners, the re- 
lationship between prices of raw wool 
and tops, of course, are important, be- 
cause domestic wool sales are con- 
trolled by the Government, and cost 
of foreign wools in the world mar- 
kets. 

However, despite uncertainties as 
to the future cost of wool, worsted 
yarn output has continued to gradual- 
ly increase; but still the spinners and 
top-makers are reluctant to book 
orders for distant deliveries, because 
they regard conditions as still unset- 
tled. 


—_@— 
Warp Knit Machine Patent 


C. A. Hepp, Palisades, N. J., has 
been granted a patent (No. 2,397,- 
663) on a warp knitting machine. 
The patent is reported to be cov- 
ered by 17 claims on a machine 
which has a resilient or spring 
applied brake. 
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|, ree Circular Knitting Machines 


keep quality high—increase production—lessen 





shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 


We have We need on performing day after day—with a minimum 
Spinning capaci of attention. That’s why you'll find Brinton’s 
ity Carded cotton 
oat ‘ in the largest mills, where accurate and scien: 
for wool yarn— knitting twist on 
in oil on cone— cones tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 
1 to 2.1 run 12/1-30/1 natural ance of every unit. °¢ We have been 


making Brinton’s for over fifty years. and 


will be happy to figure with you on 


The ADLER Co. 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


your immediate requirements. 








Your inquiry will bring 
full particulars 
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traveler life. 
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There are hidden qualities in 
Ragan Spinning and Twister rings 
that give top performance, bet- 


ter yarn, more production, smooth- 
er tension and longer ring and The design and finish of the ring 

















is the secret of the smooth, float- 
ing motion of the traveler. 


--- Atlanta, Georgia 
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TEXTILE APRONS 


We Rebelié An Kinds of 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


We have recently added a complete Engineering Service and are 
capable of making designs and layouts for the installation of 
machinery under supervision of licensed engineer. 

We stock parts and supplies for all textile machinery. No jeb 
too small or too large. 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., INC. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 

BOX 1245 PHONE 3-963) 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 
GENERAL 


w.T. LANE §& BROS, inc. 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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# you want to know why your 
dye-house walls and ceiling 
need painting so often, look 
at your open-type dye boxes. 
Escaping steam and chemical 
vapors condense on the walls, 
cause peeling and cracking, 
raise maintenance costs. 
Now that Blickman fully- 
enclosed stainless steel dye 
boxes are available again — 
you can end the expense and 
trouble of too frequent paint- 
ing and achieve all the other 
savings that come from really 
modern equipment. 
Blickman fully-enclosed 
dye boxes stop dye-house 
fog, assure level dyeing, 
clean thoroughly with a 
quick rinse. Send for further 
information. 
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“3 for 5” show. 
ing Blickman 
stainless steel 
dyeing equip- 
ment for o new 
high in postwar 
production. 
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lieve 


that you w2.ll, 


Tiavelers ? 


ne.the, of us w.ll knew 
untii you try thein, 


0. C. »NJIERSON 


_ a ote 





Argentina 


) STERLING RING a Tee 0. : 


FALL stb meee 
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CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING ¢e WETTING 
STRIPPING e FINISHING 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
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‘‘FULL-FASHIONED 
KNITTING PRACTICES’ 


A 200-page book of interest and value to 
execulives, managers, boarders and learners. 
Reading it is like sitting down at a round table 
and discussing your problems with other mill 
men throughout the country—such problems 
as cost sysiems, sleazy knitting, needle break- 
age, press-offs, lubrication, mismatching leg 
and foot, short lengths, drop stitches on seam- 
ers, selecting colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively bound 
in heavy cover, with a 3-year subscription to 
COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only $3.00 
(Canada $1.50—Foreign $6.00). If you are al- 
ready a subscriber, expiration date of your 
subscription will be advanced three years. 


Send in your order today 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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7s your ml plauning 


EXPANSION oc MODERNIZATION? 












If your contemplated new buildings re- 
quire modern elevated tanks for sprinkler 
or general service— 


lf new products call for new kiers, kettles, 
vats or vessels in special alloy steels— 


. . . then our engineering department 
(with long experience in servicing the textile 
industry), can be of real service to you. 


Submit us your problems, or write for a 


copy of "Tank Talk.” 





Wewnani{sd. 








MFG. CO. 








“You Can't Beat Henderson 
For Good Gray Iron Castings!"’ 


“Sure we know Henderson Foundry. Been using their stuff 
° Pp ] 


for years. Best gray iron castings .. . especially cast tooth 
sears ...in the South.” That’s what our customers will tell 


vou about Henderson... and here’s why: 

Henderson combines over twenty-five years of experience 
in the manufacture of textile parts with the most modern 
foundry and machine shop practices, and engineering know 
how. Decide now to “Specify Henderson” for your next 


| replacement or change-over needs. A letter or card will 


bring a Henderson representative to discuss your require- 
ments with you, at no obligation. 
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CONOMY esinG theo 


LARGEST L/NE BUILT [NV OSA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Dept. C. ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


43 Water St., New Yor 4, N. Y. Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 











Cae CL 


RUBBER | 
PRODUCTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 














ILLUMINATED x MAGNIFIER 


FOR TEXTILE INSPECTION 
and COUNTING , 

















Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V-Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub-Aprons 
Air, Water and Steam Hose Textile Specialities Rubber Covered Rolls 
“Flash-G-Lens” is an instrument of a Sand Roll Covering Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tonks 















thousand uses. Supplied with special 
counting slate $i extra. Money refunded 35 
? wet satisfied. Send your order te... 


E. W. PIKE COMPANY, Box 4, Elizabeth, N. J. 












an, KKAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN. inc 





MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 


IFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 























ANTI- ereaee BOON TRAVELERS 


Beuel Edge 


























U. S. “Bevel Edge” anti-friction trav- 
elers safeguard yarn quality, and pro- 
mote maximum production through 
smoother running. Some of the direct 
benefits from the Bevel Edge traveler 
are stated by users as follows: 


seer Wavy op of travelers on cotton. 
Less fly waste on woolen. 
Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 


Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 to 10 fewer per hour T E T P : K 
Mere uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 
U. S. Trevelers are made and stocked in ALL styles. R O B Ee | N c T R | p P E R 


BEPENDATLE SLIRY .. SONAINY EHEMET ©0006 HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. Protects barrel and finish. 


Usually pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


The \ERKELL COMPANY Yc. 








PP ww- 








ee 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President. & Treasurer 
| epdohtalet=) eler= Pan atelolotsin (it-bele! 





a ee . . 
U. S.“ Men Give you Prompt Service! 
W. P. VAUGHAN—w. H. ROSE—Greenville, &. C—Box 792—Phone 3034 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
LAND—Athens, Georgia—Box 1187—Phone A 

es t. a MAYNARD—Belmont, N. N. C.—Box 456—Phone |! W. J. Westaway COo., Ltd........ Hamilten and Montreal, Canada 

M. L. BOLTON—West nena gr wt one Tete A 1438 i Cn deca ntene ees Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 

H. R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 

CG. W. SHITH—H. J. SMITH—L. H. MELLOR, JR.--Providence—Gaspee O100 Geo. Thomas & Co......... Manchester, England—European Agt. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 





In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
n'nq condition with a 
replacement part or 2 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Iilustrated Cataiog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 WN. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, tl. 








V/HERSCCSS ED CROSEDOEEEREDA SORSIORORRERE SPRRERR DT | 1/1! wrens 








KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 








Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YOR? 
w CC. Hames H WwW CuRTIS 
1@E Pimecrest Ave., Occstur, Gea. 7386 W. Cresecat Ave.. Atieadaie, N 
Dearborn 8874 Altendaic 3821 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOO? 


Teeptees te 


RALPH GOSSETT 
16 Augusta Strest 
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ATLAS - OMETERS 
ACCELERATED 


TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Atlas-Ometers you have a. 
simple, easy way : to - learn, ' 
quickly, how your products will 
resist fading, or deterioration from 
laundering.‘ Atlas-Ometers have 
been a valuable mainstay of the 
textile industry for over a quarter 
of a century. Their time-saving 
guidance is more essential right 
now than ever beford, 












ashing 

shrinking, staining, 
color fastness to soaps 
and solvents. All fac- 
tors. carefully con- 
trolled—can be pro- 
duced exactly at any 
time. 





FADE-OMETER—Rotates specimens around 
the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc, the 
closest approach to natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER—Duplicates effect of ac- 
tual exposure—months of sun, rain, heat 
and cold condensed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO, 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


ATLAS -OMETERS 


LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 














) 


The complete, authoritative 
source of information 


about all modern fabrics 














A great book about a great industry 


Reliable, up-to-date information on, the 
sources and characteristics of -every..fibery, 
including the new synthetics; the machines . >. +: 
and processes for the manufactute' of ‘All?') "* 
types of yarns and fabrics; all. finishing nae 
treatments; the characteristics and, asesio{.:..) . 
all dyes and printing processes; testing;’*: "“ 
standards and labeling. Includes a new 
guide to fabric classification, a complete , 
illustrated dictionary of fabrics, hundreds of 
informative pictures, and much of the. fas- / 
cinating history of the great textile industry. 


800 ilius. * 12 full-color plates + $10.00. 
Get it from your bookstore or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK It! 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER Co. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.—Mr J Kenneth Sumner, Charlotte, N. C —Mr. Frank S. Beacham, Charlotte, N. C. 





CHARLOTTE, N.C. 











All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 


and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL 
MASS. 

















DRUMMOND SOAP 


WOW AVAILABLE 
‘H QBlakes 


| EASY TO USE 
THE SAME FEATURES PLUS | Stip< BETTER 
You'll be hearing as much about the new DRUMMOND 
FLAKES now as about DRUMMOND SOAP in the past! 


Drummond Flakes are ideal for the. textiles industry be- 
cause they are so easy to use! And vou couldn’ t get a ftiake 


that suds better! All this, and at the s»me ‘ime havin’ the 
qualities of Drummond Soap : high buly with low atkali 
content .. . leaves fabric perfectly clean with sot': +! feel, 


brighter colors and whiter whites. 


Try Drummond Flakes and note the differercc in your 
fabrics. Drummond Soap is available in e big way, too. It's 
a matter of whether you prefer Flak.s or Solid. You can't 
go wrong if they're DRUMMOND. 

Want to try DRUMMOND Flakes and Soap? Just write 
us today for free working samples and test them on your 
own goods. 
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{ Kk. HONEYCUTT, President 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
bate Mreyepbated (=i Oxon baton 


1237 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


lutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


mmmneninenmnntenre sn snr 


PHL LL @ LI @ UL @ PE 


MOTTO LLELEITI SHITE PRULETLLLEE LEP LLLLLLLELLEL @ LEPELLEEEOREP PRUE? LCC TEU @ ELLE 











Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 





in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE Co. 





ATLANTA 
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SOFTER, BETTER KNITTING | JOHNSON 


COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


é RAYON WARP 
| SIZERS 





| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed cr bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 
ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 


Ask the mills that are 
using them—here and in 
over 20 foreign countries. 


WITTE, B. dohuson7 
« MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 












































RED-RAY BURNERS 


ON 


SINGEING MACHINE 


Write for Bulletins 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
455 WEST 45TH STREET — NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


n 
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GAIN 


IN OUR 
SLASHER 
PRODUCTION" 










"Oh 


THROUGHS 


SS 


INFRA-RED 





@ “The auxiliary drying equipment on our slasher 
shows us about 25% gain in production,” writes a tex- 
tile mill (mame on request) that nearly three years 
ago installed CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED burners. 
“As a result of the use of these burners, the yarn is 
partly dried before it reaches the cylinders and there 
is a marked reduction in the flattening of the yarn, as 
well as a better splitting action as the yarn goes 
through the splitting rods. Consequently, we get a 
better warp.” 

Bulletin C-9 


DIVISION. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


er WEST 63rd STREET e NEW YORK 23,N 








in Canada—Canadian Textile Engrg. Lid. 
980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 








ia 





Established orporat 
ae  #$MERRO “— 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 


Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 









weer RBSULTS 
I1G@H PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT LING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 

ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
LOW UPEEEP COSTS 


Fer Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged fer Your Work 
THE MERROW MACH'N=: COMPANY 


2805S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6G, CORNN., U.S. A. 
—Distributors— 
HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. 














SPARTANBURG, S.C. 


























An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 











. FORD. 
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inc on Poaarte® 


suGARS & SYRUPS 





as co 
TRINES, GUMS, 
CORN STARCHES, DEX _ 2 CEDAR RAPIDS; 10WA ‘ 
NEW YORK, N. Y.° =o i SPARTANBURG, ma at BS 
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SOUTHERN OFFIC 





@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 


@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 


@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 


Write us and let us quote you on 
anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


\. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
DALTON, GEORGIA 





The 
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© CLASSIFIE D ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 














Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


|} for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
oreens, salesmen, overseers, second ‘hands, etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


GX | CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
Phone: Liberty 6547 294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


—~_~S—C 

















Da lene LIQUIDATION 


HOSIERY PLANT 








1—60” Tape Condensor. FOR SALE—COMPLETE COTTON SPINNING 
i—James Hunter Knit Goods 
Dryer. AND WEAVI — 
phat witness NG MILL — 10,000 SPINDLES 
Dyer. Spinning 10 to 20's count. May be i i i 
; e inspected in operation. 
$.-Ceaiies Beam Dyeing ‘ ’ v P P 
Unit. EXCELLENT FINISHING EQUIPMENT, AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
4—Tolhurt 48” an ” Open 
To ae 36 in 1—Butterworth tenter frame, 50” 2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’ length, 10’ 
p am width, with 15 HP motor, equipped high, 85” width, with motors. 
3—24, 12 and 6 string Dye with steam coils and top opening i—54” Measuring and Tubing Machine. 
Kettles. rig Reon. o P ~ ‘ —a & Hall flat folders, 52” 
Cc ” 2—-4 nsor erau enter frames, wiadt 
&M 72 Cloth Press. : with sets of new clips. 5—Dye Jiggs, 52” width. 
, 3—C&M _ Inspection Machines, 1—set Textile Machinery dry cans, i—54”. Tubing machine, Van Vlaan- 
, 56”. vertical stack, 49 cans, 105” width. deren 
G i1—-set hori-ontal dry cans, 23 cans to i Dente ylinder te l Gig 80” 
* . . ‘S$ S, — Cc ease z21£8, 
1—Sheridan Embossing Press. set, 105” width. width. 
} 1—Rodney Hunt Rope Washer. 1—Gessner Semi-Decater, 70” width, 2—Steaming machines, 80” width. 
1—Butt. 80” Paper Calender _Bla —_ AP yp serene complete with i—Cottage yon A Dia. 6’, Length 
4 anket and vacuum pump 12°, wit trucks. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps, No. —Van —" 2 roll Quetsch, ball i—Van Viaanderen conveyor dryer, 5 
1, 2 and 5. bearin tier, 4 section, with rods, 60” face 
6—Knowles 82” 4 x 4 Worsted 1—45” Textile Padding machine. i—Arlington Scutcher, 64” width. 
eo non 30 CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MA- 8 Universal No. 59 winders, 6 spindles 
” , : CHINES. 10” to 16”, 10 and I! cut, 8 ea. 10 Foster No. 30 Winders, 100 
2—92” Dressing Frames. 
i—French Palmer, 60”, com- feed. spindles. 
plete. 


1—Farrell 4-roll Calender. REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


4—Collins Novelty Twisters. 


18—C & K 48” Looms with 600 
hook Jacquards. 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CORTLANDT 7-159) 











33-41 Berger Street TEXTILE MACHINERY 
| PATERSON 2, N. J. = a —— 
| Resor tices ~ OS 


: WANTED TEXTILE MACHINERY 


DOMESTIC - FOREIGN — 


























GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 

AND MANAGER aS 
For modern southern spinning and APPRAIS ALS 
weaving cotton mill. Excellent 2 
salary and bonus to qualified party MILL PROPERTIES 


having background and experience 


* 
to operate mill independently and 
alsq having a good knowledge of John Marshall 


manufacturing, especially carding 














and. spinning. Write Box 897, c/o _. of Fall River | 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3. 315 GRANITE BLOCK P. ©. BOX 815 FALL RIVER. MASS. 
Georgia. Telephones: 6-8217, 6-8218 
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WANTED 


Weaving mill superintend- 
ent. Splendid opportunity 





for young man with execu- 
tive ability desiring to lo 
cate -in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. Must have college 
degrees and past experience 
in weaving. Applicant 
should state age, education, 
previous experience and sal- 
ary desired. All replies con- 
fidential. Address Box 893, 
c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





ATTENTION 
COTTON 
MILLS 


Responsible Canadian Firm of 
Cotton-Converters, Dyers and 
Waterproofers wishes to con- 
tact now—for future business— 
Reliable Cotton Mills to buy 
for cash large quantities of 
Grey Cottons, Sheetings, Card- 
ed Drills, Ducks, etc. 


Address Box 891, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 























POSITION WANTED 


Energetic young man, 31, desires sales or other 
eee * connection with establi hed concern in 

SR ph, r taate return d 
a, Major. Well rounded college. post gracdu- 
ate and bus'ness backgroum!l in investmen' se- 
curities, general insurance, and sales. Em>loyed 
by one concern continuously prior to war aml a 
presscnt. Wish to make change. Marrie it: Lest cf 
references. Address Box 895, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Card room overseer for carded yarn mill. 
Experience and good references required 
Good pay and opportunities. Address Box 
879, c/o CUTTUN, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 























POSITION WANTED 


Hard working young man 36, with 18 years prac- 
tical experience in spinning rvom. Des:res Losi 
tiumn as overseer, or second hand with pro..pec* 
of prumeotion. Am graduate of . course in 
cotton card ng, spinning. and plain weaving. Am 
now studying the complete cotton manufacturing 
course. Address Box 892, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





PAUL B. EATON 
Potent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 























POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent will soon be available. 
Experienced in combed and carded 
work. Can furnish good references as 
to ability and character. Address Box 
894, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


Overseer cloth room. Now employed. 
Have long experience most cotton 
goods. Can give good reference. Ad- 
dress Box 898, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














Commission Warping and Slashing 


From warps, tubes or cones, on loom beams up 
to 72 inches wide. Also beaming, ball warping, 
quilling. coning and tubing. 


HARVART PLUSH CO., INC. 
. O. Box 867, Rear of 207 Pleasant Street 
Fai River, Mass. Tel. 7-9329 or 7-9320 
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No. of Machinery and 


Units escription Manufacturer 


Bramwell Feeders—39” .. Whitin—1927 


2 Sliver Lappers — Electric 


stop motions. metallic 

rolls, 9-%” lap ......... Whitin-—1910 
2 Ribbon Lappers—Mechani- 

cal stop motion, leather 

tup rolls, 1%” dia. front 

RA ee re “ie ay Whitin—1910 
22 Combers, Model PD, 8 

leads, 12” coilers, leather 

drawbox rolls, hank 

clocks, As irators, elec.ric 

tup motions ............ Whitin—1912/15 
8 Combers—Model C ..... Whitin—1908/10 
] Comber—Naismith 
1 Slubber—.:2 sypindle, 1llx 

5%, 1%” font roll (bob- 

SE oie 5 ite a ae o celts Lowell—1904 


4 Fly Frames, 108 spindle. 
1x3%”", 5%” gauge, 1%” 


ee Seen Oe Lowell—1904 
3 Camless Tube Winders— 
De Mn.’ cite cc dh cco Saco-Lowell—1917 


4 Fine Frames, 176 Spin- 
dle, 7 x 3, 1%” dia. 
Ca Saco-Pettee—1910 
8 Bottle Bobbin Winders— 
40 spindle 
3 Single Jackspoolers — 48 
end—40’ 
2 Multiple Jackspoolers — 6 
drum, 48 end—40” 
100 New Jackspools 
1 Skein Reeler—44 end, 54” 
reel. belt drive ........ N. T. Carpenter 
1 Bobbin Stripper ........ Airway 
Lawrence, Mass. 
5 Dolly Twisters—272 s»in- 
die, 2%” ring, 3%” 
gauge, filling wind, tape 
cylinder drive, belt drive 


AMOSKEAG-LAWRENCE MILLS, INC. 
Manchester, N. H. 


BEBE SBEBSBEBSBSBSS BERBER ESBERSBESRESS BAe 





We are principals acting in our 
own behalf willing to 


wwoure DASE 


For ASSETS or CAPITAL STOCK of... 


e INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
e MFG. DIVISIONS or U“ITS 


All transactions held in strictest confidence. 
Personn | retained wher ver possibé>. 


ADDRESS: Box {223 
147 West 42 S&t., Now Y York 18, Ss. WV. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent available, 44 years old, Protes- 

ant religion, sober. high sehoul and LC.8. Tex- 
tile graduate. Eleven years as general overseer, 
past une years as superintendent. Running mills 
on spun rayen, combed ind card: yarn mills 
and weave milis. Experienced with some :f ie 
larger plants. Address Box 896, c/o COTTON 
Grant Bide., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


_< 











JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery. 
Tel. 8-5616 


10 Purchase Street, Fall River, Mass. 











WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 











POSITION WANTED 


As ov rseer of weaving, preferably in 
the South. Over 25 years practical ex- 
pe-ience on drills, twills, sateens, her- 
ringbune, wide sheeting and _ pillow 
tub:ng. Married, in good health. Best of 


references. Add”ess Box 899, c/o 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 


lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. 


Boston, Mass. | 














POSITION WANTED 


Cotton mill superintendent by young married 
man with family. Universi:y and textile colicge. 
/ractical e p rienve, sweeper to assistant super- 
intendent, iuclud.ng overseer carding and spin- 
aing. Now well employed, but desire change. 
Member Textile Research Institute. Welcome 
persunal interview or correspondence. Addre-s Box 
900, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Man 30 years old desires second hand, 
card grinder or fixing job. Ambitious, 
sober, 12 years experience cards, frames. 
1.C.S. Graduate. Dependable. Will go any- 
where. Address Box 901, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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CAMACHINE 40-3L is designed especially for th 
yeleb g oxes-(- Mae) Mo) deve LoLos belo M16 ¢- lop cl Me) aM o)t-1-9m o) bole bbele fm. TEE Nt -1e. 
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CARBONIZED 








PAYROLL 





| TIP-ON-VELOPES 


| @® Timesavers! 





DEDUCTIONS 
rep. oD Act peneriy Te 
o.oo 








@ Less Work! 











@ More Protection! 





® Free Samples! 





Cut your payroll in half with car- 
bonized Tip-On-Velopes. They provide a permanent rec- 
ord of tax deductions, wages, etc. A signed receipt for 
extra protection. Write for free samples. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
MIDWEST OFFICE: 111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. ATLANTA 1, GEORCIA 























CTHE ROVING FRAME” ey 
separ PLURAMINES:° 


wi eaten eae werneemares | | Grades: — AH 100%, WS 100%, DY 100%, 


“ay Tl. Martin. an instructive 


pamphlet. Mr. Mastin, whe has lenz written articles for For the lubricaii i itti 
“Cotten.” clearly interprets draft, twist, Inv. tension pr ssure stor roses oF 'SUEES ene caper yams Te Tage ante and 
of the presser, hyperbola curve, the winding of the bebbin, May be added to the dye bath or applied as after treatment. 


reverse twist on the roving frame, reving frame cones, tensions , 
and compounds so that the student or practical man will protit Ask for details and samples. 


_ by his explanations, 
This is a reprint of 26 pages 8% x 11 of a series of articles € & A R N t 
BVhich were previously published in “Cotton.” containing valu- 
able information, iustrations, tables, charts and diagramn. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Fay Ht. Martin is a reéognized authority on the roving frame. 
This bowk has been adepted by textile schools and voentional 
Seheools, May be seenred in conjunction with a 3 year subserip- 





tiuon tv “Cotton” fur $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $6.0). KEARNY, N. J. -_ GREENVILLE, S. C. 
COTTON | 
GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA Robe Mat ee ee Aten 























Department of Public Instruction, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Salary 
1A850 to 1A900 according to qualifications and experience and subject to deduc- 
tion under Superannuation Act. Actual first class travelling expenses of appointee and WANTED 
his family to Sydney will be allowed. Selected applicant will be allowed right of 
limited private practice. ° 


F Oveerne Lecturer-in-Charge, Textile Department, Technical Education Branch, SUPERINTENDENT 


For progressive jacquard and 
dobby weaving mill, in Northern 


Applicants should be graduates of a recognized university or technical college. They New Jersey area. Applicant should 
should have a sound knowledge of all branches of textile industry and extensive be familiar with designing for the 
experience in at least one branch. Appointee will be responsible for development decorative fabrics field. Excellent 
and organization of modern courses of instruction at craftsman and post-diploma position for the right man. Kindly 
levels and for conduct of investigations and research for local industry. Applications mail application to Box 902, c/o 
should be forwarded direct to Public Service Board, 19 O'Connell Street, Sydney, COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
not later than 30th September 1946. Georgia. 
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BURK-SCHIER 
WET-PROCESSING 
AGENTS 














AT YOUR SERVICE 


Burkart-Schier Chemists 
and Technical Service 
Men are available at all 
times to cooperate with 
the Textile Industry in 
its precessing problems 








BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
COED 





CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS « FINISHES 


COSA 











DARY RING TRAVELERS 


LET DARY DO IT 


What is the toughest job you have for a ring traveler? Let Dary 
do it! Dary Ring Travelers have proved they can. 


The Dary Ring Traveler, processed for longer “wearability", con- 
sistent uniformity, and increased spindle speed, is superior for every 
spinning and twisting task, with any type or count yarn. 


The friendly Dary Representative near you can also do something 
for you. He's always prepared to serve you. 


Let Dary do it . . . starting NOW! 


a THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C 
SYMBOL OF ATLANTA, GA. 


SUPERIORITY 





JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 729 


H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 5! SPARTANBURG $.C 
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Abbott Machine Co. eeeneeen0e8 52 
Aberfoyle ue Gite ncssccoehee 

dier Ce. SSC 
Air-Perme-Ator Mtg. Co. ....156 
Aldrich Machine Works...... 48 
Alemite oe Sbddeecrocece 
Allen Compa PF bo dba cocsecectee 
Allis- Chetuiees Mfg. Co ...... 19 
Althouse Chemical Co. ...... 57 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 
Alvey-Ferguson Co. .....++:+5 150 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 
American Air Filter Co., lnc... ° 
American Aniline Products, 

nc. e*eeeweeeeneeeneeeenee#eee#e#es 87 

American “Associated 

Consultants, Inc. .........204 
American Cyanamid & 

Chemical Corp. .......+-..144 
American Magoesium Corp. ..101 
American Moistening Co. .... 38 
American Monorail Co. ...... 89 
American Paper Tube Co. ....220 
American Steel & Wire Co. .. * 
Americau Viscose Corp. ..... 131 
we. ~ gue -Lawrence M.llis, 


See ey 216 
Aniplex Division ‘of Chrysler - 
indus ‘Oilless Bearing Co. ....207 
Aridye Corporation ........-. 143 
Arkansas Company, Inc. .... 55 
Armour & Co. ...... Tescouwse = 
Armstreuag Cork Co. ....22 and 23 
Arnuld, tloffman & Co. ...... ad 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ ° 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ 217 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ... ‘vee 
Atwood Division ....... . ad 


Augusta Chemical Co. ..... 159 
Automatic a: egppipneetine 


Co 
Avondale Mills . Sots svacus “305 


Bannson Oo, ...... a ee 
Baker & Adamson Div. evseosnt’ 
Barber-Colman Co. ........-161 
a Textile Associates, 
a ae ietacewe 

Becco Sales Corp. Jelboese 
Best & Co., Edward. - ie oot ‘ent 
Birch Brothers, BMB. cocceese 
Blickman, Ine., 8. ...cccececs ‘207 
Bond Ue., Charles ....ccceces 3 
Borne, Scrymser OB codveccs 159 
meentes Ge, Be cocvccscse oO 
Brown instrument Co. sen ¥ve 36 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co... 
Burkart Schier Chemical Co.. “218 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 

H. w. ee e3u«eee#e#e eseeeerseersefeeseecees 93 


Caico Chemical Division ....125 
Cameron Machine Co. ......217 
Carbomatic “ig + gps rrr | 
Carborundum oboe .127 
Carnegie- illinole. "Steel ‘Corp.. . 
Caerte® COMB. cccccccececccse 
Carter, ag A. B. sccotecdosaem 
Ciba Co., l eeeeveveeeeeee ° 
Clark Susenenetes ees  2040ce888 
Classified Ads ..215, 216, and 217 
Cleveland Tramrail Division. . 16 
Clinton Industries, Inc. ....168 
Clipper Belt Lucer Co. ......178 
Ciover Leuf Mtg. Co. ........ 208 
= eee & Foundry . 
Cole Mf a. eekede 6 ome 
Colgate- , Oe, 8 -e-Peet Co. ....193 
Columbia Chemical Division .. 5 
Columbia Steel Co. ........0. * 
Columbia Supply Co. ........ 
Comer Mach nery Uo. ....... 138 
oe Factors Corpora- 

enh it inate Inside Front Cover 
Consolidated Products Co., 
Corn Preducts Sales Co. .... * 
Crane Company 
Crawford Mfg. Co. .........-202 
Crompton & <nowles Loom . 


Works 3 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. * 


D 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. .... 
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Dary Ring Traveler — oo B18 


Davisou Publishin Es Ce Be au ooes 60 
Dayton Rubber M Ss 8 and 97 
Diagraph-Bradley 

Machine Oorp. .....<«.+- - - 196 
Diamo..d Alkali Co. ......... 167 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle 


Uo. 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. ....-. * 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. ...... coee 58 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ...... 34 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Dowicide Div) ....+.ee+¢- 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Magnesium Div.) ......-. 11 
Draper Corporation ....1 and 89 
Drew & Co., E. eae se \ae 
Dronefield ‘Bros., a Ltd. ee 
Du Pont 7 Nemours & Co., 


lInc., E. L. (Dyestaff Di- — 

vision) s 6aneoetbe coe ° 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., E. IL. (Electrocheml-” 

Sen Se coebeacéees ei * 
Du cinges * | emours & Co., 

Inc., E. 1. (Finishes Di- 

SEED Sos coeeeeacbene iex ™ 
Du Punt de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., E. 1. (Fine Chemi- 

cals are oe +* 
Durant Mfg. Co. ........ ieee © 
Eastern Yarn Co. ..«i...- _— 
i Mh <n ig 6 & oe 6 OeOS 216 
Ecouomy Baler Co. .......- 210 
Llastic Stop Nut Corp. ..... s = 
Emery industries, luc. ...... ba 
Emmons Luom Harness Co. ..129 
mens BEE. GOs ‘eo vccecses eee © 
Fafnir Bearin Co. edn ees, © 
Federal biect: : Prod. ‘Co. jena... * 
Feiters Company .......--- -- 56 
Finnell Syscem, ime, ..... coe * 
Fitzgeraid, James K. ........216 
Biwteher WOFkS .ccocccccese 
Foster Mucume Co. ......22 * 
a a oe, oc eee es os @ 
Franklin Process Co. err ao ae 
Gardner-Denver Coa. ...... —- 
Gastunia Brush Co. ...... — 
Gaston.a Koller Flyer & 

Spindle Co. ...c.ceee we ¢g.0nee 
Gates Rubber Co. ........ -- 61 


Gaylord Cwuutainer Corp. .... 21 
Geueral Chemical Co. ........141 
General Coal Co. ......... cook 
General Dyestuff Corp. o's 
General Electric Co. (Lamps): 108 
Georgia Power Co. . 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. bee. = 
Greenville Steel & Fdy. Ce... * 
Gulf Uii Corporation ........ 81 


H 


H bd B American Machine 


an Products Ge. vegecces...* 
Harvart Plush Co. ........ .216 
Henderson Fdy & Mch. Co. . - -209 
Hermas Machine Uo. ........- 
Hetherington & Lone Inc., 
Mee deede  § th bee ban 0 he <a = 
Hofmann & Co., ‘Inc., Alfred. * 
Huoker Electrochemical Co. .. 84 
Hotels, Dinkler ...........-.- 
Houghton & Co. a i. senes o Se 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ..... 46 
Hubba:id Spool Co. ..........175 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney ..208 
Hyatt Bearings D Div. 44 


Ideal Machine Shops eeeeseetse ad 
Interchemical Corp. ....,.... 148 
International Nickel Cq., Inc... * 
International Salt Co., Seaee FP 
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Jenkins Metal Shop ........100 
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Jenkins Sons’, Inc., M. W. ..158 
Johnson Bronze Co. ........ 25 


Johnson Corp. .....+--+s+e6:. 155 
Johnson Machine Works 

tt i. Bat cee ec os aueke 213 
a Crh osecsseséeeunen 168 
SS 187 
Kearny a Gis MM sco auu 217 
rr Gn GE, ce ccessee« 165 


Kidde & Co., Inc., Walter ... 


Kohorn & Co., Ltd., Oscar .. 30 
Lane & Bros. 4 W. T. ..206 
Laurel Soap Mfg. evi weue 213 
Lawlor Oo., 8. O. pak de a eaaae 211 
Lawrence Leather Co., A. 0... 35 
Lazenby & Co., Inc. , > et. 
Libby-Owens- Ford Giass ace oe 
Loper ©Co., Ralph E. ........ 173 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


M 


Macmillan Co. ... , aes 
Maguire & Co.., Inc., John P. an 
Manhattan Rubber Division. .210 
Marquette Metal Products 


at in eee dee ha ee 95 
Marshall. ea ae 215 
Mathews Conveyor Co. ...... 140 
i ih BOE . céceceeenee * 
McPherson Company ........ 205 
Meadows Mfg. Co. ......... 137 
Pee Be, GN. ccccccesss 10 
I i ee i ae: ad 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co. ..... 179 
Merrow Machine Nar 214 
Minot, Hooper & Co. ........ 82 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ...... Q 
Morton Machine Works ...... 108 
Mountain City Foundry & 

Machine 7 cote bea owe 13 
National Aniline Division ....107 
yoy © Drying Machinery 

oe 
National Oil Products Co. ...133 
National Plastics, Inc. ...... 7 


National Ring Traveler Co. ..212 
Nationa] Tube Co. .......... * 
New Departure Div. 
New England Bobbin & 

CME 226 bg on di ie & © 6 167 
New England Products Co... .216 
New York & New Jersey 


EE, hk ees bw sc i 157 
Norma- Hoffman Bearings 

i thee ehen dean é ose bd 
North. ‘Ine., Frank ae * 
Oakite Products, Imc. ....... 167 
re .  sisasuaees S 


O’Cennor & Co., John T. tees 
Old Dominion Box Ge ce 
Onyx Uil & Chemical Co. 


Parks-Cramer Oo. 1 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ...214 
Permutit Co. " 








Dene GF Gs Ee WE« wo neectes ..210 
Pittsburgh- -Cornin Corp. . 49 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

C——- Chemical Div.). 5 

Compeny RE 178 
Powell ¢ Co., Dri. « sane es 20 
Powers R be era ad 
Proctor & ambie Distribut- 

St GO 6.00026 cadhnees tak ad 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. ....145 
Provident Life & Accident 

Insurance Co. .....-seee85 * 
Public Service Board ........ 217 
Ragan Bee GM, onc cabs sade 206 


awed Supoiy & Mfg. Co... 26 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Sonhatten Rubber ae: 5 ae 


2 
Sedeen Card ‘Clothing Co. + Bee 


Red Ray Mfg. Co. .......... 3 
Reeves Pulley ae a ° 
Refined Products Co. ........ 15 
Reiner, Inc., Robert ........ * 
ee Electric & Engi- 
g Co. Inside ask Cowes 
Repubile. Textile ‘os ates ~ « 315 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. ....... . 48 
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or errors or failure to insert. 
Robert & Oo. ...... Front —- 
Rohm & Haas Co. .....+--.- 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8B. ...... 31 
Royce Chemical Co. ‘Back Cover 


S 


Saco-Lowell Shops ........-.- 6 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc... 27 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ...... 146 
Scholler Bros., Inc. ........ 201 
Scott Testers te cia. e 
Scott & Williams, me. 66 éwewd 180 
ae CT ocweeedcccecs 212 
Seydel- a iieé actee< 117 
See Gee Ge ceedebeoseccees 99 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
rrr re ee 136 
eee Gi Bie ps cccese = 
Sinclair Refinin SS a 
Sipp-Eustwood > bet ewees 154 
Birrime & Oe. cd. Be cocscsec 206 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .... * 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. .. * 
Solvay Sales Corp. .......... ® 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 162 
Southern Belting Co. ........ 147 


Seuthern Shuttles Div. 
Speizman Co., Ince., 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. BE. ......-. 47 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... ° 
Standard Coosa Thatcher Co... * 
Standard Fabricators, Inc. ... * 
Stand rd Oil Compaiy ...... 30 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. (128 
212 


Standard Soap Co. .......... 

Steeleote Mfg. Ca. ......-0ce: 157 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ...... ° 
Stein Hall & Co., Inc. ...... ad 


Sterling Ring Traveler Co. ..208 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ad 
— Knitting Machine 


*eertieeteeeeefeee##hfieee#e#e#e#ee#e#e#*# 


Rvivania Industrial Corp. .... 45 
Talcott, Inc., James ........ ° 


Taylor Instrument 
Companies ....... 118 and 119 

Tennant Co.., H. 142 

Tennessee Coal, Iron and 


6 eins i Ran 6 a ot * 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. ....126 
Terrell Co., Inc.....115 and 210 
Mien. 64eeeeeee 0keuweed 2 
Bemerwe Appem Oe. cccccccces 155 
Textile Banking Co. ........ . 24 
Textile Machine 

WORE -éccr6¢t2c0% 189 and 190 
dy need Associated Oil 

ee re 
Torrington Oo. ...... 199 and 200 


Trust Company of Georgia ...113 
_ — & Supply Co., 


My 


Union Special Machine Co. ... * 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ..141 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Oo. ....210 
rn Pn. « ccceseeeee ad 
Universal Winding Co. 


V 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co. . 83 
Veeder Root ne. ad 


WwW 


Wallerstein Co., Inc. ........ 19 
Want Ads ...... 215, 216 and 217 
Warwick Chemical Co. ...... 
Watson-Willlams Mfg. Co..... * 
Werner Textile Consultants, 


Ine 
West ‘Point Fdy. & Mach. Co. 139 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
(Radio Frequency Heating) * 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


(Textile Industr ) Perret? ve 
Wheeler Reflector cbiinmeks 149 
Whitehead Mchy Co. Troy. .206 
Whitin Machine Works...... 151 
weeeorate Spinning Ring 

Seece 06ece bén bbe ee ce 19 
Whitman Co., Inc., William.. * 
Wicaco Machine . atere oes ° 
Wildman Mfg. Co. .......... 185 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 

as ee os iia 132 
Wolf & Co., Jacques ......... 1385 
Ee Wis WS De cocecccccces © 





Morris...205 = 





There are 73 years experience and over 1,000 styles and 
sizes of rincs represented by the name "DIAMOND 
FINISH". As a source of finest-grade standard rings, plus 
exclusive Eadie sseed designs, ihis firm offers definite 
“extras to your operating men. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDCRS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™"4ss 


SPINNING 2235 RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 





~ 
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FINISH 











nA HMA 


for de-sizing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods 


a 


Assures rapid, dependable 
de-sizing. 


Our technical staff. always at 
your service. 


Hie 


ach & G@aa. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, 


1BO MADISON AVENUE @ NEW 
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For HEADLESS 
PACKAGE RAYON 
SPINNING 











A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have contributed to the development 
or perfection of many major improvements in the spinning, 
twisting or weaving of all types of fibres. The examples listed 
above are some of the more recent. 

Being perfectly balanced and highly resistant to distortion. 
they greatly reduce vibration in spinning, twisting or winding, 
saving wear on bearings and spindles, and eliminate many 
imperfections in weaving. Other features are perfect spindle 
cling, light weight, no splinters and great resistance to split- 
ting and chipping. . : 

LOOKING INSIDE OF TUBE. 

Perhaps A.P.T. Yarn Carriers can contribute to your prog- wthiieh tem te ecoctteatie 

ress. Why not try them? invisible. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 © WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C. 
James L. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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STEPLESS 















V«S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating 
from A-c. Circuits, brings to any production or process- 
ing operation an unlimited selection of stepless speed 
changes. Acceleration and deceleration are unbelievably 
smooth. And every V*S function can be performed 
automatically or manually, with all-electric control 
from nearby or remote stations! 


{it spe iyoicaror| Whatever flexibility of operation you need to in- 

= crease quantity and quality of output can be provided 
the V*S way—simply, safely and economically. V*«S 
control means instantaneous starts and stops—slow 
speeds for inching, threading or close inspection of 
Be, TO A-C.|] POWER LINE work in process—maintenance of proper tension— 
—reversal at any point desired. For more money-saving 
facts about the V«S Drive write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE 











CONTROL UNIT 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC ENGINEERING CO. 






1085 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 





Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston © Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati ¢ Denver © Detroit ¢ Gary 

Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville © Houston ¢ Kansas City © Knoxville ¢ LosAngeles * Milwaukee 

Minneapolis © New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. 

Rockford, lil. © St.Louis © San Francisco * Seattle © Syracuse * Tampa ® Tulsa © Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 





ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 
MOTOR 


Conveniently-packaged, space-saving VxS AC . 
Drives available in Rotating or Electronic RELIANCE mai Oj(% RS 
Systems or a combination of both. DC 


“Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power” 
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as offered in 


NEOZY™ME* 


(powdered de-sizing 
agent) 


Ae en 


cccsrsesven NEOZYME goes nine times farther — 
pound for pound—than any liquid de-sizer, plant tests prove. 
And savings don’t stop there: 


Intensified NEOZYME is rapid, de-sizing can be completed 


within an hour of impregnation — saving water, coal. 


Powerful NEOZYME is stable, lasting longer without ap- 


preciable loss of strength in hot weather. 


Colorless NEOZYME dissolves quickly, penetrates com- 


pletely —saving time, money, manpower. 


Convenient NEOZYME is safe, handy to handle — saving 
shipping costs and storage space. 


Superior NEOZYME is uniform for consistent, scrutiny- 
proof results— made that way and kept that way by Royce 
laboratory vigilance. 


* Registered Trade Mark 


C 
b= 


@ 1197 


word PU 


No wonder textile men exclaim, 


“Nothing like NEOZYME... it saves money 
. it goes farther 


at oa 
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“Ba tat | 
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... it takes less to do a better job.” 


Send for a generous sample of NEOZYME. Or, better, call in a 
Royce man to show you in your own plant how this new concen- 
trated de-sizer can save money for you. 
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